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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Cuap, III. 


© What kind of god art thou?’ -.. 
Henry V. 


Svs eitede ads 
I map scareely, to my conception, 
been asleep at all, when I was called 
« It might have been about 
eleven at night when I got on deek. 
There was a heavy ground -swell 
tumbling in upon us over the bar, 
which made the little vessel pitch 
violently. 

“ See all clear to cut away the 
kedge,” said I. 

But there was no need; for the 
swell that rolled in was as yet deep, 
dark, and unbroken. I looked forth 
into the night, endeavouring by the 
starlight, for the moon was obscured 
by a thick bank of clouds in the east- 
ern horizon, to distinguish the where- 
abouts of the bar at the river’s mouth, 
but all was black flowing water, and 
there was no sound of breakers ; so 
I again went below, and in a minute 
slept as sound as before. 

I cannot precisely say how long I 
had been in the land of dreams, when 
I was again roused abruptly by my 
stewar 

“ Mr Wadding’”’— this was the 
gunner of the little vessel—* does 
not like the look of the weather, sir; 
it has become somewhat threatening, 
and the felucca is riding very uneasy 
since the tide has turned, sir.” 

The sharp jerking motion of the 
small craft corroborated the man’s 
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account but too forcibly ; and, once 
more, I went on’ deek, where I was 
a good deal. startled by the. scene 
before me. The ebb-tide was now 
running down the river, and ‘past 
us like a mill-stream; and the bar, 
which a couple of hours before was 
all black and undistinguishable, be- 
gan now to be conspicuous, from a 
crescent of white waves which shone 
even through the darkness, while a 
deep and increasing hoarse murmur, 
“ like thunder heard remote,” was 
borne up the river towards us on the 
night wind. The foaming breakers 
on the bar, as the tide continued to 
fall, spread out; and, in an hour, the 
rush of the tide downwards, and the 
tumble of the sea inwards, placed 
us, even at the distance of our an- 
chorage, in a regular cauldron of 
broken water, where the little craft 
was tumbled about as if she belong- 
ed to nobody, while every moment I 
expected the cable to part. : 
t was a regular snow-storm; the 
swell, broken on the bar, roared into 
theriver in detached splashing waves, 
which, when the downward current 
dashed against them, flew up:in 
detached flashing spouts, covering 
every thing with spray, which 
was puffed away seaward like smoke 
by the sharp one (that had 
Q 
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now suddenly set down, counter- 
ch in a moment the regular 
easterly trade-wind) as fast as it 
rose, while the craft was kicked here 
‘and yerked there, as if it had been a 
cork in the midst of the bubbling of 
a boiling pot. Oh! how I longed for 
daylight! And at length daylight 
came, and the sun began to exhale 
the dank pestiferous vapours that 
towards grey dawn had once more 
mantled over the face of the mighty 
stream. 

For an hour it was so thick that 
we could see nothing of the bar, but 
the noise of the breakers continued 
to increase; and as the boats along- 
side were by this time, notwithstand- 
ing all our endeavours, half full of 
water, I feared, that even when the 
tide began to answer again, I should 
be unable to send one of them down 
to sound; so I lay in the miserable 
consciousness of having been foiled 
in our object on the one hand, and 
with small prospect of being able to 
get out to rejoin the frigate on the 
other. At length, towards seven 
o'clock, the mist rose; the unwhole- 
some smell of mud, and slime, and 
putrifying vegetables, was no longer 
perceptible, and the glorious sun 
once more shone on the broad ex- 
panse of rushing waters; and the 
mangrove-covered banks became 
again distinctly visible and well- 
defined, and the horizon seaward to 
look blue, clear, and cheery. But 
ali this while the bar was one bow 
of roaring foam, that increased as 

“the sea-breeze freshened, and fairly 
stifled the ¢erra/, until there was 
not one solitary narrow streak of 
blue water in the whole breadth of 
the river's mouth. 

I was pacing the deck in no small 
perplexity, debating in my own 
mind whether or not I should send 
below and rouse out Mr Sprawl, 
when the surgeon passed me. 

“ Good morning, doctor.” 

He returned the salute. 

“ How are all the wounded this 


m 

“ All doing well, sir.” 

“ And Lennox, how is he?” 

The doctor laughed. 

“ Oh, all right with him now, sir; 
but the poor fellow is awfully asha- 
med at the exhibition his messmates 
have told him he made yesterday. 
Rie is much better ; and I hope will 
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be out of his hammock this forenoon, 
if the weather keeps fine.” 

Lhad a sort of anxiety to know 
from my own observation how the 

oor fellows were getting on; so I 
ollowed our friend, and descended 
with him in his visit to the sick and 
hurt. 

Almost the first man I spoke to 
was Lennox. 

“ Glad to find you so much better, 
my man; I hope you feel yourself 
stronger this morning ?” 

A faint blush spread over the poor 
fellow’s thin wasted features, and he 
hesitated in his answer. At length 
he stammered out— 

“ Thank you, sir; I am much 
better, sir.” 

“ Who is that blocking up the 
hatchway ?” said I, as some dark 
body nearly filled the entire aper- 
ture. 

Presently the half-naked figure of 
Sergeant Quacco descended the lad- 
der. He paid no attention to me, or 
any body else ; but spoke to some 
one on deck in the Eboe tongue, and 
presently his wife appeared at the 
coamings of the hatchway, hugging 
and fondling the abominable little 
graven image as if it had been her 
child—her own flesh and blood. 
She handed it down to the black 
sergeant, who placed it in a corner, 
nuzzling, and rubbing his nose all 
over it, as if he had been propitiating 
the tiny Moloch by the abjectness 
of his abasement. I was curious to 
see how Lennox would take all this, 
but it produced no effect: he looked 
with a quizzical expression of coun- 
tenance at the figure for some time, 
and then lay back in his hammock, 
and seemed to be composing himself 
tosleep. I went on deck, leaving the 
negro and his sable helpmate below 
amongst the men, and was conver- 
sing with Mr Sprawl, who had,by 
this time made his appearance, when 
we were suddenly startled by aloud 
shriek from the negress, who shot up 
from below, plunged instantly over- 
board, and began to swim with great 
speed towards the shore. She was 
instantly followed by our friend the 
sergeant, who for a second or two 
looked forth after the sable naiad, 
in an attitude as if the very next 
moment he would have followed 
her. I hailed the dingy Venus— 
“ Come back, my dear—come back. 
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She turned round with a laughing 
countenance, but never for a mo- 
ment hesitated in her shoreward 


rogress. 

“ What sall become of me!” 
screamed Sergeant Quacco.—* Oh, 
Lord, I sall lose my vife—cost me 
feefty dallar—Lose my vife !—dat 
de dam little Fetish say mosh be 
save. Oh, poor debil dat Lis !”—and 
here followed a long tirade in some 
African dialect, that was utterly un- 
intelligible to us. 

“ My good fellow, don’t make such 
an uproar, will ye?” said I. “Leave 
your wife to her fate: you cannot 
a yourself if you would die for 

4." 

“TI don’t know, massa; I don’t 
know. Him cost me feefty dallar. 
Beside, as massa, must have seen, 
him beautiful—oh, wery beautiful !— 
and what you tink dem willain asore 
will do to him? Ah, massa, you 
can’t tell what dem will do to him.” 

“ Why, my good man, what will 
they do?” 

. “Eat him, massa, may be; for dey 
look on him as one who: now is ene- 
my —dat is, dey call me enemy, 
and dem know him is my vife—Oh, 
Lord—feefty dallar—all go, de day 
dem roast my vife.”’ 

1 could scarcely refrain from 
laughing; but on the instant the 
poor fellow ran up to the old 
quartermaster, who was standing 
near the mast, admiring the construc- 
tion of the canoe,—as beautiful a 
skiff, by the way, as was ever scooped 
out of tree. “ Help me, old man; 
help me to launch de canoe. I must 
go on sore—I must go on sore.” 

The seaman looked at me—I nod- 
ded ; and, taking the hint, he instant- 
ly lent Blackie a hand. The canoe 
was launched overboard, and the 
next moment Sergeant Quacco was 
paddling after his adored, that had 
cost him fifty dollars,in double-quick 
time. 

He’ seemed, so far as we could 
judge, to be rapidly overtaking her, 
when the little promontory of the 
creek hid them from our view; and 
under the impression that we had 

“seen the last of him, I began to busy 
myself in the hope of getting over 

‘tlie bar that forenoon. An hour 
“might have elapsed, and all remained 
, except at the bar, where the 
under and hissing of the breakers 
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began to fail; and as the tide made, 
I in concert with Mr Sprawl. 
to see all ready to go to sea; but i 
soon was persuaded, that, from the 
extreme heaviness of the ground 
swell that rolled in, there was no 
chance of our extricating ourselves 
until the evening at the soonest, or 
it might be next morning, when the 
young ebb would give us a lift; so 
we were walking up and down, to 
while away the time, when poor 
Lennox, who had by this time come 
on deck, said, on my addressing him, 
that he had seen small jets of white 
smoke spew up from among the 
green mangroves now and then; and 
although he had not heard’ any re- 
port, yet he was persuaded they in- 
dicated musket-shots. 

“ It may all be as you say, Lennox; 
but I hope we shall soon be clear 
of this accursed river, and then 
they may blaze away at each other 
as much as they please.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
my mouth, when we not only saw 
the smoke, but heard the rattle of 
musketry, and presently a small 
black speck shot rapidly beyond the 
headland or cape, that shut in our 
view, on the larboard side, up the 
river. 

On its nearer approach, we soon 
perceived that it was our friend 
Quacco once more, in his small dor 
of a canoe, with the little fetish g 
stuck over the bow; but there was 
no appearance of his wife. On his 
near approach to the vessel, the man 
appeared mpi ae frantic. 
worked and sculled away with his 
paddle as if he had been mad; and 
when at last he got on deck, ha- 
ving previously cast the little horrible 
image up before him, he began-to 
curse and to swear, at one moment 
in the Eboe tongue, at another in 
bad Creole English, as if he had been 
possessed with a devil— 

“ Hoo chockaro, chockaro, soo dew 
Oh, who could tink young woman 
could hab so mosh deceit!_AA, 
Queykarre tol de rol zig tootle too— 
to leave me Quacco, and go oe 
dem Eboe willain!” Then, as if re- 
collecting himself—“ But how I do 
know dat dem no frighten him for 
say so? Ah, now I remember one 
ogly dag stand beside him hab | 
clear knife in him hand. Oh, Lord 
Tooka, Tookaw: Cookery Pee Qué— 
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Ab, poor ! dem hab decoy him 
—cheat hin into dem sutapehiodh 
to-morrow morning sun will see 
dem cook him—ay, and eat him. Oh 
dear, dem will eat my vife—oh, him 
cost me feefty dallar—eat my feefty 
dallar—oh Kickereboo—Rotan!” And 
straightway he cast himself on the 
deck, and began to yell and roll over 
and over, as if he had been in the 
greatest agony. Presently he jumped 
on his legs again, and ran and laid 
hold of the little graven image. . He 
_ caught it up by the legs, and smash- 
ed its head down on the hard deck. 
“ You dam Fetish—you false willain, 
dis what you give me for kill fowl, 
eh? and tro de blood in you face, 
eh ? and stick fedder in you tail, eh ? 
and put blanket over yoursshoulder 
when rain come, and night fog roll 
over we and make you chilly ? What 
you give me for all dis? You drive 
me go on board dam footy little 
Englis crusier, and _ my vife, cost 
me feefty dallar, to be roast.and eat ? 


Ob, Massa Carpenter, do lend me 
one hax;” and seizing the tool that 
had been brought on deck, and lay 
near him, he, at a blow, split open 


the Fetish’s head, and contin to 
mutilate it, until he was forcibly dis- 
armed by some of the men that 
stood by him. 

After this the poor savage walked 
doggedly about the deck for a mi- 
nute or two, as if altogether irresolute 
what to do; at le he dived sud- 
deuly below. 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir,’ said the 
boy who acted the part of steward; 
ee nedee o the honours to 
my company—rather a large party, by 
the way, for the size of my Snail cabin. 

We all made the best use of our 
time for a quarter of an hour; at 

little Binnacle broke ground. 
_ © We have been hearing a curious 
history of this black fellow, sir.” 

“ What was it? Little good of him 
you could have heard, I should have 


eo, quoth L 
» to great harm either,’ 


“ 
said yo De Walden, who now 
chimed in, s with his low, modest, but 
beautifully pitched voice—“ We have 
had his story at large, sir, this morn- 
ing, after the decks were holystoned 
and washed down.” ' 


“Come, Master De Walden, give 
it us then,” eaid:L. 
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“Beg pardon, sir,” said the beau- 
tiful boy, “no one can do justice to | 
it but himself.” 

*« Shall I call him, sir?” said Joe 
Peake. 

I looked enquiringly at old Davie 
Doublepipe, as much as to say, Are 
those boys quizzing us now? “ What 
say you, Sprawl. eh?” 

“ Why not, man—why not?’ re- 
plied my excellent coadjutor. “If 
it were only to amuse the lads, sure- 
ly there is no harm init. But here, 

ive me another cup of coffee,—and, 
aster Marline, the wing of that 
—aae chicken, if you please— 
hy, Brail, if nothing else thrives in 
that most damnable Sierra Leone, 
fowls do.” 

While the lieutenant was employ- 
ed in completing his stowage—nv 
regular sTEVEDOR could have gone 
more scientifically about it — little 
Bianacle ushered in our dark friend. 
What a change in his outward man! 
Where he got his garments 
heaven knows, but there was the 
barbarian of the preceding day, new- 
ly and freshly rigged in a clean pair 
of duck trowsers, canvass shoes, and 
a good check shirt, with his never- 
failing black belt slung across his 
right shoulder, and supporting the 
rusty bayonet already mentioned. 

He drew himself up at the door, 
soldier fashion, and put his hand to 
his cap. The light from the small 
scuttle above shone down strong on 
his tattooed countenance, and lit up 
his steady bronze-like features. I 
waited in expectation of his speak- 
ing. But the talkative savage of 
yesterday evening had subsided now 
into the quiet orderly soldier. 

“Tsay, Sergeant Quacco,” atlength 
quod Davie Doublepipe, as he finish- 
ed his ham, and swallowed his last 
cup of coffee, “we have been hear- 
ing from these young gentlemen that 
you have a story to tell; have you 
any objections to oblige us with it 

ain 2 ?? 

All this flourish of trumpets was 
lost on poor Quacco. He stared va- 
cantly, first at one, and then at the 
other, but remained silent. 

* What you tell dem young i 
tlemen about who you is?” said. Lj 

* Ob,” promptly rejoined Sergeant 
Quacco, *.is dat, de ting massa 
want to know? J shall tell him over 

r [a 
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again, if massa choose, but it is one 
very foolis story.”) 

“ Never mind,” said I, “let us have 
it om by all means.” 

he poor fellow, after endeavour- 

ing to look as serious as possible, 
and giving sundry hems and haws, 
and looking unutterable things, as if. 
in doubt whether we were in jest or 
no, began his story. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SERGEANT 
QUACCO. 


“ Gentlemen,’ began our dark 
friend, “ 1 tink it very proper dat you 
read dis certificate before I say more 
— proper you should be perswade dat 
I was one person of consequence, be- 
fore we proceed farder.” Whereupon 
he handed a small flat tin box to 
Davie Doublepipe. 

“ Read, Sprawl,” said I,—*“ read.” 

The lieutenant took off the lid, 
and produced a ragged piece of pa- 
per which, after some trouble in 
deciphering, he found to contain the 
following words :-— 

“I certify, that the bearer, Cor- 
a Quacco, late of H. M. —— 

est India regiment, has received his 
discharge, and a free passage to the 
coast.of Africa, whither he has de- 
sired to return, in the first of his 
Majesty’s ships that may touch here 
on her way to Portsmouth, belong- 
ing to that station, in consequence of 
his gallantry and faithful conduct 
during the late mutiny wherein Ma- 
jorD unfortunately lost his life.” 
I forget the name and rank of the 
officer who signed it. 

“So you see, gentlemen, dat I is 
Kins hofficer same as yourselves, 
although on the retired list. Let me 
tell what you shall hear now. 
Twenty year ago, 1 was catch in de 
Bonny River, and sold to one nice 
captain from Livapool. He have 
large ship, too much people in him 
—a tousand—no—but heap of peo- 
ple. He was nice man, until bim 
get to sea—was debil den—cram 
we into leetle, small dam dirty hole 
—feed we bad — small time we 
get to. breath de fresh air'on deck, 
and: plenty iron on’ we legs, and 
clanking chain on we neck, and fum, 

Sum—dat is: floggee+-E.sall not say 
where. But soon we come widin two 
‘week of West! Indy—ho!: food turn 
wery much better—we get more air 
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—palm oil sarve out to we, to make 
we skin plump and nice. 

** So, to make one long story short, 
we arrive at Jamaica, and ten of de 
best-looking of we’’—(here the black 
sergeant drew himself up)—‘‘ were 
pick out—select, you call—by one hof- 
ficer, and dat day we were marshed 
to Fort Augusta, to serve his Majesty 
as soldiers in de grenadier company 
of de —— West India regiment. 
Leng time pass over. Weallpick up de 
Englis language—some better, some 
worser ; for all peoples cannot expect 
to pronounce him so well as Sergeant 
Quacco.” - 

* Certainly not,” said Sprawl. 

“ And we drill, drill, drill every 
day, and marsh and countermarsh, 
and wheel and halt, until we are 
quite proficient. I was now one cor- 
pora). Cat never touch my back ; ne- 
ver get dronk—dat is, except I know 
I can lie in hammock widout neglect 
my duty until I get sober again. My 
captain say, I was de best man in de 
company—and I tink so too myself, 
so de captain must have been right; 
and some good mans were amongst 
we, gentlemen—ah, and some wery 
bad ones also. 

“ We were, on a certain day, to 
have great inspection ; so de fags 
and work, and drill, become dow 
for some time before we expect de 
General. De idle dogs say, ‘ What 
use dis ? we quite perfect; no white 
regiment can manceuvre better den 
we.’ But I say, ‘ Never mind, will 
soon be over, so rest content.’—‘ Ah,’ 
say one bitter bad fellow—Ogly Jack, 
dem call him—not wery genteel name, 
gentlemen, but can’t help dat— Ah,’ 
say Jack, ‘ if de rest of der 
was like me, you should see! Soon 
we would have our own way; and 
plenty tousand of de poor field- 
people would soon join us.’—* Ho, 
ho!’ say I, Quacco, ‘ mutiny dis;— 
bloody murder, and sudden death dis 
is ;—so, Master Ogly Jack, 1. shall 
take de small liberty to wash you.’ 
However, de inspection pass over; 
nothing particular happen until de 
evening, about nineo’clock. De tattoo 
beat done long time, and I was eati 
my supper, at de end of de long 
lery of de eastermost barrick, wery 
comfortable, looking-eut on de white 
platform: below} where de sentries 
were walking backward and forward, 
singing negro song, de clear arms 
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every now and den sparkling bright, 
cold, and blue, in de reoonlient a“ 
den I look beyond all dis out upon 
de smooth shining water of de har- 
bour, which stretch away, bright as 
polished silver, until it end in de lights 
at Port Royal, and on board of de men 
of war, at anchor under de batteries 
dere, dat twinkle and wanish, twinkle 
and wanish, until de eye rest on de 
light at de flag-ship’s mizen-peak, dat 
shone steady as one Wenus star. Sud- 
denly I start—‘ What is dat?’ I say, 
for I see canoe steal gently along; de 
paddle seem of velvet, for no noise it 
make at all. Presently de parapet 
hide him, and de two peoples I sees 
in de canoe, from Quacco’s sight. 
* How de sentry don’t hail?’ say I, 
Quacco—‘ What it can mean he don’t 
hail?’ n say I. But, just as I tink 
about de wonder of dis, one loud 
laugh of de young buccra officer 
come de mess-house, and I say, 
“Ah ha! de claret begin to work dere 
—de brandy and water begin to tell; so 
I will take my grog too, and turn in.’ 
— Hillo!’ I say ; for just at dis time 
I hear one footstep behind me; ‘* who 
go dere?’ No one speak for long 
time; but I see one person, wid him 
head just above de level of de gallery, 
standing on de stair. I seized my fu- 
zee. ‘ Come up, whoever you is.’— 
* Ha, ha!’ laugh some one. ‘ What, 
broder Quacco, are you afeard ? don’t 
you know me, Jack? You know we 
are countrymen: so here I have 
brought you a drop of grog.’—‘ Oh 
ho!’ say I, Quacco, ‘ Jack, is it you? 
Come in, I shall strike a light.’—* No, 
-_ no,’ say Jack ; ‘ I don’t want de oder 
men to see I am here.’ I tink dis wery 
' Strange, but I say noting. All quiet; 


* “de rest of my company were at de 


oder side of de barrick, most of dem 
in der hammock already, and I was 
not wery fond to be alone wid Jack 
after what I overhear. Yet de grog 
was very good. I take anoder pull; 
it grew better, so I take one small 
drop more, ‘ Now, Jack,’ say I, ‘ you 
must know I tought you were leetle 
better den one big dam rogue; but 
I begin to tink’—(here him give me 
oder small drop)—‘ dat you are not 
quite so big willain as I was led to 
believe ; so shake hands.’ He held out 
him’s large paw, and say he, ‘ Oh, I 
know, Quacco, dat some one was pre- 
judice you me; but, never 
mind,'I know of eome fun going on. 
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Ah, handsome black girls dere, Quac- 
co, so come along.’—‘ Come along?’ 
say I, Quacco; ‘ where de debil you 
want me to goat dis time of night ? 
De gate all shut; can’t come.’ Here 
him a loud again. Oh, if dat Ogly 
Jack had only had white face, I would 
have tought he was de wery debil 
himself. ‘ De gate shut ?’ say he, ‘ to 
be sure de gate is shut; but come 
here, man, come here ;’—and now I 
wassure he was Obeah man, for I had 
no power to stay behind—someting 
seem draw me. Massa, you hab all 
see snake wheedle leetle bird into 
him jaw, and just so dis dam Jack 
work on me, Quacco. To be sure de 
rum was wery good, wery good in- 
deed ; so I follow him down stair, and 
as we pass dat part of de barrick 
where de grenadier were, we meet 
two tree men; but no notice take 
dem of we; so we go down to de es- 
planade. ll still dere but de loud 
* Ha, ha!’ from de mess-room, where 
de band was play, and wax-lights 
shine. No one else stir, except sentry 
over de big heap of shell,—one large 
pile of ten, twelve, tirteen inch shell 
dat was heap up in de middle,—so 
we turn to de left, and ascend de plat- 
form. ‘ Who go dere?’ sing out de 
sentry, as him walk backward and 
forward between de two gun facin 

we, ‘ Who go dere?’ say he. Jac 

spring forward to de sentry, and say 
someting. I could not hear what he 
whisper; but, though I speak never 
one word, de man mediately say, 
* Pass, friend!’ and den him stomp 
away in de oder direction from where 
we was. Jack now take hold of my 
hand,—‘ No time for lost; so come 
along, broder Quacco.’ I hold me 
back. ‘ Ah ha!’ say I, ‘ show me de 
cause for all dis, Massa Jack.’ ‘And 
so Jack shall,’ him say—‘ but come 
here, man, come here;’ and he lead 
me into de embrazure of one long 
four-and-twenty, and taking one 
good strong rope out of de muzzle 
of de gun, where him seem to have 
been stow on purpose, him take one 
loop in him and hook him over de 
leetle nose dat stick out from de 
breech of him behind. ‘ Now, Quac- 
co, I know you is clever fellow; so 
warp yourself down by dis rope— 
dere is no ditch here—so down you 
go, and’—‘ Gently,’ say I, ‘ where 
we go to—tell a me dat.’—‘ I will,’ 


say he, ‘ but de night air chill, so 
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here take anoder drop’—and, lord, 
we have de oder pull at de case 
bottle. Him puff one long puff after 
him drink.—‘ I see you suspicious 
wid me,’ him say, ‘ but only come 
de length of de old hut in de cashaw 
bush dere, and you shall see I is 
true man.’—Here I stand back leetle 
piece to remember myself—but he 
would give me no time to tink none 
at all_—* You coward fellow, come 
along,’ say Jack—‘ here go me’— 
wid dat him let himself down by 
de rope.—‘ Coward! nay, me is no 
coward—so here go me, Quacco’— 
and down I slid after him. We reach 
de bottom. ‘ Now follow me,’ say 
Jack. Presently we come to de hut 
in de wood, but many a time I 
look back to see de glance of de 
sentry musket before him fire; but 
no one so much as hail we—so we 
walk, or rader run, along de small 
ath, troo de cashaw bushes dat 
ead to de hut—de moonshine flick- 
er, flicker on de white sandy path, 
treo de small leaf of de cashaw, no 
bigger as, and wery like, de leaf 
of de sensitive plant.—Ah, Massa 
Brail,” —I was smiling here — “ I 
know him name—I know de sensi- 
tive plant—often get tenpence from 
young buccra hofficer to hunt him 
out for him, and, indeed, I know 
where whole acres of him grow in 
Jamaica. But you put me out, 
Massa Brail—where I was ?—oh— 
de moonshine shine bright and clear, 
and de lizard whistle wheetle, wheetle, 
and de tree-toad snore, and de wood- 
cricket chirp, and de beetle moan 
past we, and de bat whir, and de 
creech howl squake—So tink I, I 
wish I was once more in de barrick 
—but no help for it. Presently we 
were in front of de hut. Small 
black ogly hut him was—no light 
could be seen in him—at least none 
shine below de door—and dere was 
never no window in him none at all. 
Jack stop, and put him hand to de 
latch. I lay hold of him arm. Isay, 
* Massa Jack, is dis de hut you 


speak of, and dis de pleasant peoples 


I was to see, and de nice black girls, 
eh ?’—* Stop,’ say he, ‘ don’t judge 
until you see—but come in, man, 
come in.’—I go in, but Jack was 
close de door instantly behind him. 
* Hilo, what aon mean by dat?’ say 
I, ‘you § eave me here widout 
fire ?’—* Poo,’ say he, ‘fire? you 
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shail soon have enough.’ Wid dat 
him strike one ame den light some 
chip, and presently him tro some 

on de flame, dat make it blaze up 
into one large blue flame dat make 
everyting look wery disagreab—oh, 
mosh wery. Jack sit down—he take 
piece roast pork, some yam, and 
some salt fis out of de crown of him 
shako—we eat—de rum bottle soon 
not heavy too much in de hand— 
and I forget, sinner dat I is, dat E 
sould hab been in my bed in de bar- 
rick in de fort—so Jack, after poke 
de fire again, say, ‘ Quacco, broder 
Quacco, as I say before, we is coun- 
trymen—bote Eboe is we ?’—* Yes,’ 
say I, ‘ we is Eboe, but we were wery 
different peoples in de, Eboe coun- 
try. You know, Jack, dat I was poor 
debil whose fader and moder was 
kill and carry away by dese dam 
Felatahs and’ ”—— 

Here friend Sprawl interrupted 
the — of our friend Quacco’s 
tale. “I say, sergeant, you are 
speaking of Felatahs—we have heard 
much of them on the coast—who and 
what are they, my man ?” 

“ T shall tell massa,” said Coupons 
Quacco. “ Dam troublesome fellow 
dem Felatah—never stay at home— 
always going about fighting here— 
stealing dere. You go to bed—hear 
de pig in de oder end of your hut 
grunt quite comfortable—you wake 
—him gone—‘ab, Felatah must have 
been dere.’ You hab only two wife, 
so you go into market—bazar, de 
Moorish people call him—you buy 
anoder leetle wife, because poe 
one of de two grow old, and de 


oder grow stupid maybe; well, you 

bring de leetle wife ho ce 
leetle person—you tell him de story 
how Felatah come, while you sleep, 
and tief pig—ha, ha—you saugh, and 


he laugh, and you drink small piece 
of tody, after nyam supper, and go 
werry merry to bed—ho—you e 
next morning—debil—him gone too 
well as de pig—de leetle wife 
—oh, lord—‘ sure as can be, Fe 
must be dere.’ And your bag of 
cowrie never safe—every ting dat . 
cursed Felatah can lay him fist on, 
him grab—de Livapool ship people 
call him Scotchman.” 

“ Don’t tell that part of your story 
in the hearing of Corporal Lennex, 
friend Quacco,” said I, laughing. 

He grinned, and proceeded, “TI 
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say to Jack, ‘I was catch when I was 
leetle naked fellow by de Felatahs, 
wid my fader and moder, and carry 
off to dem country, and afterward 
sell for slave ; but you was great man 
always—big Fetish priest you was— 
many Fetish you make in your time; 
you kill goatand pig before de Fetish.’ 
—‘ Ay,’ said Jack, ‘ and maybe, 
Quacco, I kill oder ting you no dream 
of before de Fetish, beside dem who 
hab cloven hoof and four leg and 
one tail’—and he rose up—on which 
me Quacco jump on my feet too. 
Master Ogly Jack, I onderstand 
you, you willain; you is one mu- 
tiny, sir, and I arrest you, sir, in 
de name of de Kin.’ All dis 
time I was press de tumb of my 
left hand against de pipe of my 
bayonet to see dat him was loose 
in de sheath. Jack again throw 
someting into de fire, dat dis time 


flare up wid red flame, not wid blue 
one, as before, when everyting—de 
roof, de leetle wildcane bed, de 
rafter, and whole inside of de hut, 
de calabash hang against de wall, all 
look red, red and glowing hot, as if 
we had plump into de bad place all 


at once—even Jack, and me Quacco, 
seem two big lobster. I was wery 
terrible frighten, and drew back to 
de corner as far as I could get. Jack 
did not follow me, but continued 
standing in de same spot where he 
had risen up, wid both hand stretch 
out towards me. I try for speak, 
but my troat stop up, as if you was 
plug him wid piece of plantain. 
*Quacco,’ at length say Jack wery 
slow, like one parson, ‘ Quacco, you 
have say I was Fetish man, and hab 
kill goat and pig—and I say I was 
so, and dat I have in my time make 
Fetish of oder ting dat have no cleft 
in him hoof, and hab not four leg, 
nor one tail. Listen to me, Quacco, 
you is not goat?’—‘ No,’ say me 
Quacco, ‘ certainly I is not goat.’ — 
* You is not pig?’ continue Jack.— 
* No, no—Oh! oh! oh!’ groan me 

in.—‘ You hab not cloven 
foot ?’ him go on to say.—‘ No,’ roar 
I.—‘ Nor four leg ?’—‘ No, again me 
roar, shaking out my two foot for 
make him see.—‘ Nor one tail ?’— 
Here I ‘fet mad wid fear, and jump 
forward wid my drawn bayonet right 
upon Jack—but, fiz, as if water had 
been thrown on it, out goes de fire. 
I nearly stifle wid de smoke, but de- 
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termined to grapple wid Jack. I 
tumble all about de hut, but no Jack 
dere; I try de door—all fast. What 
shall I do ?—he vanish—he must be 
debil—and once more I retreat de 
best way I could, groping along de 
wall, until I once more get into de 
corner dat I was leave. ‘ Ob, my 
God !’ say me Quacco, ‘here I sall 
be murder—or if I be not murder, 
den I sall be flog for being out of 
barrick widout leave—Oh, poor me 
Quacco, poor me Corporal Quacco— 
oh, to be flog at de triangles would 
be one comfort, compare wid walk 
to de hell place in dis fashion!” 
‘ Quacco,’ say one voice, it was not 
Jack voice, ‘ Quacco.’—‘ Hillo,’ say 
I, ‘who de debil is you, eh?’ No 
hanswer—den I begin to ruminate 
again. ‘Quacco,’ again de voice 
say.—‘ Hillo,’ again say I, frighten 
till de sweat hop, hop over my fore- 
head, and den from my chin and de 
point of my nose,’—(“ Where may 
that be?” whispered little Binnacle) 
—‘ when it drop down on de floor like 
small bullets. ‘ Quacco.’—‘ Oh, ob, 
oh!’ groan I; for dis time it sound as 
if one dead somebody was speak out 
of one hollow coffin, lying at de bot- 
tom of one new open grave, ‘ put 
you hand at you feet, and see what 
you catch dere, and eat what you 
catch dere.’ I did so—I find one 
calabash, wid boil nyam, and piece 
salt pork dere; I take him up—taste 
him—wery good—eat him all—why 
not? ‘ Quacco,’ again say de voice, 
‘grope for de calabash dat hang 
against de wall.’ I do so—quite 
heavy—let me see. ‘ Drink what in 
him,’ again say de debil.—‘ To be 
sure, Massa Debil,’ say I,‘ why not.’ 
I taste him—good rum—ah, ah, ah— 
wery good rum, when flash de fire 
again blaze up right cheery, but I 
see no one; so I begin to look about, 
and de first ting I do was to put 
down my hand where I had replaced 
de calabash at my feet. Mercy Hea- 
ven! what I lift? One skull, fresh and 
bloody, of one dead shild, wid some 
dirt at de bottom, and some fedders, 
and de shell of oneegg. ‘Oh, ob, ob! 
obeah, obeah!’ shout I. And de cala- 
bash, what him contain? I pour out 
some on de fire—blaze, whatever it 
was—blaze up in my face and singe 
my hair, oh; wery mosh—make my 
head smell ‘like de sheep head de 
Scotch agitant sarvant beil for him 
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massa dinner on Sunday, when him 
too sick to dine at de mess. ‘ Dis 
will never do,’ say I Quacco; ‘let me 
see what stuff dis can be! was drink;’ 
and I pour some on de white bench 
beside de fire. Oh, mammy Juba— 
O—O—O— it was blood! And what 
is dat small black box I see below 
de bench? Icapsize him. ‘Debil,’ say 
I Quacco, ‘ what him is?’ Massa, it was 
one iéetle coffin tree feet long, wid 
de grave-clothes in him, but green 
and festering as if de rotting dead 
picaninny had been new remove. 
* Quacco, again say dat terrible 
voice, ‘what you eat for yam was 
dirt from your fadder’s grave, Quac- 
co—look at him.’—‘ Oh, oh,’ again 
roar I; ‘ but, good Massa Debil, who 
go to Africa for him, eh ?’—‘ Hold 
your peace and be dam,’ say de 
voice; ‘you mosh swear to keep Jack 
secret, and to help him, and to do 
whatever him tell you, even if it 
should be to shoot.’—Here I go mad 
altogeder—I dance about de fire— 
whip, in one second it go out entire- 
ly—I jump up and down—de voice 
still continue to sing out—oder two 
voice’sing outalong wid him. ‘Where 


dem evil spirit can be conceal ?’ say 

—‘ some one must be on de rafter of 
de roof above my head calabash, for 
I can’t find no devil on de floor of 
de hut, none at all,’ say I; so I jump 
up again, when my head knock 
against someting. ‘ Oh,’ say some- 


body. ‘ Ah,’ say me, Quacco. I 
leap once more, and pike up my 
naked bayonet before me—It tick 
in someting—what it was I can’t tell; 
it feel as if I had dig him into one 
round of beef—large yell instantly 
shake de entire hut—I jump again— 
heavy ting fall down on me—I 
scramble to get away, but one of de 
debils scramble to hold me down—I 
turn to de left—I lay hold of de hand 
of anoder on dem—no doubt one 
who was speak. ‘ Ho, ho,’ say I 
Quacco ; so I make clever slide from 
between dem. De two debil grapple 
one anoder—gurgle, gurgle—squeak, 
squeak—one on dem was strangling 
de oder. Lalmostlaugh, whensome 
one bit me a heavy blow behind de 
ear; I faint away--dead—and—and 
Iremember noting none at all, until I 
find myself, when ‘still it was dark 
night, all beat and bruise, but wid 
swimming head, in my hammock in 
de barrick at Fort Augusta. I sleep 
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sound till near daybreak, when I 
turn myself, and say, ‘ Hab I Quac- 
co been dronk Jast night ?’ I tink so; 
‘Or has all dis been one dream?’ 
Maybe. Den I put up my hand to my 
head, but I never get soch bumps 
and tumps in one dream before, 
Dere was only tree oder of our men 
sleep in dat end of de barrick where 
I was, de rest being two rooms off, 
dose between us being in repair; 
one.on dem was Ogly Jack, and de 
oder two was de wery dentical 
rascail I have mention before, Mun- 
dingo Tom and Yellow-skin Paul 
—Dem all tree eider were sound 
asleep, or in dem hammocks, or pre- 
tended dey were so—for when I 
feel de cool damp morning breeze 
come troo de open window at one 
side of de barrick-room, and blow 
clean out atde oder,and see de morn- 
ing startwinkle bright and clear in de 
red east on one side, and de pale- 
face buccra moon, just sinking be- 
hind de brushwood on Hellehire 
Point, troo de window on de oder 
hand, I turn myself again in my 
hammock, and listen to de roar of 
de surf in de distance, and rub my 
eyes again, and say ‘ it not mornin 

yet. —But presently de truth oii 
himself into my eye, and I say ‘ It is 
daybroke, and sore or sound, up 
must I Quacco get.’ Just under de 
window, by dis time, I was hear 
some low grumbling voices, and 
coughs, and loud yawns; denI hear 
hollow tumbling sounds like when 
drum is place on de ground, den 
more grumbles, and coughs, and 
yawns, den de squeeking of de 
drum braces, as de leetle drummer 
pull dem tight, and de tootletoo of 
de fifer, as dem get all ready. At 
length old Spearpoint, de drum-ma- 
jor, sing out wery gruff, ‘fall in, mu- 
sic,’ and next minute roll went de 
drum, squeak went de fife, roll 
went de drum, squea-eak went de 
fife very shrill, roll went de drum 
de tird time, and squea-ea-eak went 
de fife, very too dam shril dis last 
time, and away dem stamp rum dum 
dum round de barraik-yard wid dére 
reveillie. We all tumble out, and 
fall in on parade—still dark—we 
stand to our arms, de moon go down, . 
but de morning star glance cold and 
clear on de bayonet and bright bar- 
rels of de guns—de t Duke no 
was brown dé barrel den, God bless 
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him. ‘Search arms,’ de sergeant 
say. We do so—half pace to de 
— in dat position I see well 
t Ogly Jack, who was my rear 
tank man, was do. De sergeant ap- 
proach me—I send down my steel 
ramrod wid one bang—he jump up 
with a loud ring one foot out of my 
musket—it really surprise me how 
far de ramrod jump, as [ send him 
home wid scarcely no strength none 
at all. ‘ Ha, someting past com- 
mon here,’ say I to myshef—de next 
man to me in de front rank was Yel- 
low-skin Paul, and de next man to 
Ogly Jack was Mundingo Tom. 
As me Quacco was de right hand 
man of de front rank of de grenadiers, 
so Jack was de right hand man of 
de rear rank—well, Yellow-skin Paul 
make believe dat him send him 
ramrod home, but I notice he catch 
him between his finger and tumb, 
so as he never reach de bottom. 
* Ho, ho,’ tink I to myself,‘ who shall 
say dat gun no load! I keep quite 
still—de sergeant by and by come 
to Jack—he catch de ramrod same 
way, and de sergeant being half 
asleep, eider did not notice dis, or 
him tought nothing about it. Pre- 
sently he desire Mundingo Tom to 
search arms—he bang his ramrod 
down I saw, wid design to catch 
him like de oders, but in his hurry 
it slipt troo his fingers, and go home 
thud. ‘Ho, ho, say I again to my- 
self, ‘dis piece is also load’—What 
was to be do—de sergeant notice 
dis one—‘ dat firelock is load, you 
scoundril.’—‘ No, say Mundingo 
Tom, ‘ but I leave some tow in him, 
beg pardon, massa sergeant.’—‘ You 
dem rascail,’ say de sergeant, ‘ you 
never is better, you lazy dog—fall 
out sir, and draw de ——’—‘ Atten- 
tion, call out agitant—‘ de left 
wheel into line — marsh’ — tramp, 
tramp, tramp, whir—de line is form. 
“Stand at ease’—‘A sergeant from 
each company for blank cartridges.’ 
So away step de sergeant, who had 
— Mundingo Tom a rating, and 
take de opportunity of whisper 
Jack—‘ I say, Jack, what is in de 
wind? I have great mind to peach 
my sospicion.’ He say nosing ; and 
den I say, ‘ Poo, all my fear must be 
nonsense—all must be a dream—de 
sergeant return—serve out eight 
round of blank cartridge—‘ atten- 
‘tion’ again. ‘ De line will wheel 
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into open column of companies, right 
in front,—on you left backwards 
wheel—halt, dress.’ De hofficer was 
now all on parade, and stood in a 

oup in front—de agitant mount 

im horse—Major D—— appear at 
de door of him house—one order- 
ly hold him horse—him mount, and 
ride up to de hofficer. ‘ Gentle- 
men, fall in—form subdivisions— 
quick march’—rum, dum, dum, 
dum, again, and away we march out 
to de glacis of de Fort—den we form, 
and much manewuvre we was per- 
form—oh wery brilliant, ‘ wid car- 
tridge, prime, and load.’ ‘ De re- 
giment will fire by companies from 
right to left ’—-short tap on de drum 
—de hofficer commanding compa- 
nies fall back two pace—ready, pre- 
sent, fire—blaze go de grenadier—I 
prick my ear, and cock my eye. 
Ogly Jack, my covering file, was 
not fire—I know, because de mo- 
ment I pull de trigger, I clap my 
right cheek down on de barrel of he 
musket as he was level—all cold iron 
—‘ Ha, ha,’ say I to myself, and while 
loading, I glance“my eye at Yellow- 
skin Paul’s firelock, who was next 
me, and also at Mundingo Tom’s, 
who was next Jack, bote on dem 
were half cock. So ‘ Ha, ha,’ say 
me Quacco again, but before I 
could determine in my own mind 
what I should do, de word was 
given—‘ De regiment will fire one 
volley direct to de front,—‘ Ready 
— present — fire, — roar went de 
musketry — all smoke for small 
space—we remain at de present— 
wait long time for de major give de 
word ‘ Come to de recover,’—no one 
speak—all of we remain wid our 
piece level—oh! one attitude wery 
tiresome. Still no one speak. At 
length I hear our captain, one wery 
nice man, grumble to himself,— 
* Why, what can be amiss wid de 
old major ?’—dat moment de smoke, 
by de setting in of de sea-breeze, 
was blow off. What shall we see? 
—Why, Major D—— was lying on 
him horse’s neck, widin ten yard of 
de grenadier company. ‘ Ah!’ say 
for we captain—‘ he must be in one 
fit’—_when down de major drop—and 
away scamper de horse—de captain 
run up, and turnde old man on him 
back, ‘and take off him stock, and 
open him jacket. ‘ Ah!’ cry he— 
‘ mutiny, gentlemen, mutiny; de 
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major is shot dead. Secure de ma- 

e; call out de artillery. Den 
sone loud buz buz pass along de line 
—de hofficer voice was heard—‘Men, 
if you move one step I will cut you 
down by G—d.’ Anoder say—‘ Stand 
to your arms, men; if one of you 
stir, I will run him troo. ‘ Who is 
de willain?—who is de willain ?’ 
shout some one else. Someting 
come over me—I rush out five pace 
—order my fusee, and touch my 
cap—wery graceful —so — [suiting 
the action to the word]—‘ Captain, 
and gentlemen—dere are de muti- 
neers.’ ‘ Where?’ ‘ Dere.’ ‘Name 
dem,’ say one. ‘ I will,’ say me 
Quacco — ‘ ely Jack, Mundingo 
Tom, and Yellow-skin Paul.’ Dey 
were all immediately secure — and 
marshed to de front ;—dem say no- 
ting—not one word. I look at dem 
—all tree cool and collected. ‘ May 
be,’ tink I, ‘ dere will have be some 
mistake ; if so, all people will tink 
I mosh have been de mutineer, mur- 
serer you call, and dat to shave my- 
self I was peach on dem.’ My heart 
sink when de tant seize me 


by de shoulder. ‘ My fine fellow, 


you make mosh noise—we shall see 
what you are make of very short- 
ly yourself.’—* Here, secure Cor- 
poral Quacco.’ By dis time we 
were again marching into de fort— 
de gate was shut—four field piece 
nine pounder, manned by white ar- 
tillerymen, was pointed so as to en- 
filade us as we were formed in 
close column—and my tree friend, 
and myself were instantly brought 
to one drum-head court-martial.— 
Some young hofficer say, ‘ Oh, hang 
him all—hang him all.’ ‘ Please not, 
young gentleman, if de sami ting to 
you, say L—‘No hurry, say L— 
‘I am willing to be hang if dese tree 
willains are not de men. Secure 
dem hands’—dis was done. ‘ Now, 
say I, ‘we were all sarve wid eight 
blank cartridge—look at dem mus- 
kets—plain dey all have been fire’-— 
* What has all dis to do wid it?’ say 
de agitant.—‘ Mosh,’ say I, ‘ mosh— 
now see how many cartridge each 
on dem hab.’ ‘ Ha, ha,’ say my Cap- 
tain, ‘ Quacco is right—dem all tree 
have each de t cartridge un- 
teuch, yet it = evident dey all 
have fired.’ ‘ What ro 
scoundrels,’ again say 

‘what say you why you should not 
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be hang immediately ?? Dem would 
not speak one word—den I tell all I 
hear—and so dem try, find guilty, 
and were hang—and I as one reward 
got my discharge.” (Here our friend 
made a long pause—at length he con- 
tinued.) “ Why I take him—I can’t 
tell—and still more, why I leave dear 
Jamaica, where de Governor hoffer 
me ground to grow nyam in, and 
house—and as for wife, I hab several. 
What de debil was possess me to 
leave my pig, and wives, and allow- 
ance—pension you call him, and take 
into my head for come here again? 
—Heaven know—I Quacco do not. 
—Here—where one can scarcely 
breathe for stinking mud, and every 
night brings dangers wid it, and you 
never can tell whidder de next 
morning will not see you carried 
away into slavery, or may be sacri- 
ficed before one Fetish, or who know 
dat he shall not, some fine forenoon, 
be roast or grill, and eaten like one 
monkey. Oh, I wish I was back 
again.” | 

“ But,” said Sprawl, “ you seem 
to have left off as corporal— 
when became you <i t ess 

Quacco laughed, “ by brevet, my 
good sir—by bre” —— 

“ A gun—Sir Oliver speaking to 
us in the offing.” 

“Hurrah for Old Gazelle once 
more!” shouted Sprawl, in a voice 
like thunder. 

* Out of my way, friend Quacco,” 
cried I. 

“ Room if you please, old Daddy 
Longyarn,” quoth master Marline. 
And to the great dismay of poor 
Quacco, who little expected to have 
been so suddenly and unceremoni- 
ously swept aside, we all tumbled on 
deck as fast as our legs could carry 
us. The first man I encountered 
was Clinker, the master at arms. 

“ Who has seen the frigate?” said I. 

“ Why, there she is, sir,’ replied 
the man. “ There, you see her top- 
gallant sails over the green bushes 
there, sir. Now, you see the heads of 
her fore and maintopsails.” 

“ T see, I see. What signal is that 
flying at the fore, Mr line ?” 
said I to the midshipman who was 
looking out. 

“ The si to close, sir.” 

“ Close,” croaked old Sprawl— 
Onno said than done, Sir 

yer.” 
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Here the frigate in the offing 
slowly = re iggematyd shoved her 
] jib-boom past the mangroves 
nthe craieniont bank, he 
dualiy the whole beautiful machine 
hove in sight, rising and falling on 
the long swell. 

As she came round the point, 
she took in topgallant sails, and 
hauled down the foretopmast staysail ; 
and whenever she had fairly opened 
the river, and come nearly abreast 
of us, she laid her maintopsail to 
the mast, with her fore and main- 
sails hanging in graceful festoons in 
the brails,and hove to under her three 
topsails, jib, and spanker. She slid 
silently and majestically along, the 
bright green wave curling outwards 
from her beautifully moulded bows, 
like the shell-shaped canopy of 
Daddy Neptune’s car, as the cut- 
water slid gently through the calm 
heaving of the blue swell, gradually 
subsiding, as the glorious old hooker 
lost her way and became stationary, 
until she floated, like a swan a- 
sleep on the dark waters, the 
bright sun shining cheerily on her 
white sails and hammocks, and clear 
white streak, and sparkling on her 
glittering sides, as they rose and 
fell fresh and wet from the em- 
braces of old Ocean; and as the 
land-breeze laid her over, her geld- 
bright copper blazed like one vast 

olished mirror, wherein the burn- 

g sun was reflected in dazzling 
glances. And bright blinding rays 
flashed out starlike, from the win- 
dow in the quarter gallery, and 
the glass in the scuttles of the offi- 
cer’s cabins, and from every bur- 
nished piece of metal throughout the 
whole length of the gallantcraft, con- 
verting her black hull into a brilliant 
constellation, while her heavy lower 
masts, with their strong shrouds and 
stays, and the swelling sails, and the 
tall and taper spars aloft, were seen 
clear and distinct against the deep 
cold blue of the seaward horizon. 

A string of small round bundles, 
apparently each about the’size of a 
man’s head, now twisted and strug- 
gled, and stopped, and finally slid 
up to the main royal-mast-head. 
The instant the. uppermost reached 
One truck, as. if it had — a 
spring— a gun was fired, and 
a + 7 ha a the round balls 
blew out steadily in so many flags. 
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“« What signal now, Mr Marline ?” 

“ The signal to weigh and stand 
out, sir.” 

“ Why we can’t; it is impossible; 
although the wind is fair, the swell 
on the bar puts it out of our power.” 

“ Very true,” said old Pumpbolt, 
*‘and you had better say so, Brail. 
I, for one, won’t undertake to carry 
you over until there is less broken 
water at the river’s mouth, I know.” 

I telegraphed to this effect ; the fri- 
gate acknowledged it, and answered, 
that she would remain in the offing 
all night, in expectation of our get- 
ting over at high water, during it, 
when possibly there would be less 
sea on the bar. 

Having made this signal, she run 
her jib up, set topgallant-sails, 
and let fall the foresail: the pondé- 
rous mainyard slowly swung round, 
and as the noble frigate fetched way 
again, she ae fell off before 
the wind, her long low hull fore- 


shortened into a mere tub of a vessel 
to look at, and finally presenting her 
stern to us, she lay over, and inclin- 
ed herself gracefully to the breeze, 
as if she was bidding us farewell, and 
glided cheerily away, indicating by 


the increasing whiteness of her wake, 
the accelerated speed with which 
she clove the heaving billows. 

“ There goes the dear old beau- 
ty,” said Davie; “ there’s a retiring 
curtsy for you; that beats the state- 
liest of my lady patronesses at Al- 
macks.” 

Having gained an offing of about 
three miles, she again shortened sail, 
and hove to in her station to await 
our joining, when the bar became 
passable in the night. Pied. 

“ Weary work, master Benjie, 
weary work,” said Davie Double- 
pipe; “so here we must lie, roasting 
another whole day, while there is 
plenty of water ou the bar, if that 
confounded swell would ouly fall.” 

By this it was drawing near the 
men’s dinner-time; and while the 
lieutenant and I were pacing the 
deck, rather disconsolately, trying 
to steer clear of the smoke of the 

lley, that streamed aft as we rode 

ead to wind, we noticed that our 
sable visitor, Sergeant Quacco, had, 
with the true spirit of resignation, 
declined into cook’s: mate, (indeed 
if there be a Negron board when 
this birth becomes vacant,he inva- 
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riably slides into it, as naturally as a 
snail into his shell,) and was busy 
in assisting the maimed seaman who 
was watching the coppers. The fire 
seemed to burn very indifferently 
from the greenness of the wood, 
which gave out more smoke than 
flame. 

“ Drainings, my man,” said I to 
cookey, “don’t choke us if you 
please. Do get some dry chips from 
Shavings, will you ?” 

* Ay, ay, sir,” said the man. 

“ Here, Quacco, mind the fire, till 
I get some splinters from forward 
there.—Stay—Lennox, my dear boy, 
do get me a handful of dry chips 
from old Shavings, will ye?” 

The Scotch corporal civilly com- 
plied; and after a little, we saw him 
split up a block of wood where the 
carpenter had been at work in the 
bows of the felueca, and presently 
he returned with a bundle of them, 
which Sergeant’ Quacco busily eg 
ployed himself in poking into the fire, 
blowing lustily with his blubber lips 
all the while. When Lennox turned 
away, I could not help noticing, that 
he stuck his tongue in his cheek, 
and winked to one of the crew as he 
went below. 

Presently I desired the boatswain 
to pipe to dinner. In place of 
bundling down below, according to 
the etiquette of the service in larger 
vessels, I winked at the poor fellows 
breaking away forward into messes, 
which they contrived to screen from 
the view of the quarterdeck, by 


slewing the long yard nearly athwart_ 


ships, and loosing the sail as if to 
dry. 

Notwithstanding all this, we 
could easily see what was going on 
forward. Close too, sat the old cook 
himself, with Shavings the carpenter, 
and Wadding the gunner, warrant 
officers in a smal] way, with a little 
snipe of a boy waiting on them. 

About a fathom from ‘them, was 
another group squatted on the deck, 
consisting of Corporal Lennox, Old 

Clinker the master at arms, Dog- 
vane the quartermaster, and no 
smaller a personage than Sergeant 
Quacco. 

_ The food: was peas-soup, and 
salt jank- and biscuit. The hands, 
-a8°we turned and:returned, seem- 
ed y comfortable and hap- 
py; when‘all at once, the old cook 
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ressed his hands on the pit of 
is stomach, and began to make 
a variety of rather odd grimaces. 
Dogvane looked in his face, and in- 


_stantly seemed to catch the infec- 


tion ; so he next began to screw him- 
self up into a variety of indescriba- 
ble contortions. Sergeant Quacco 
looked first at one, and then at an- 
other,as theygroaned in any thing but 
a melodious concert, until he too, 
through sympathy, or in reality from 
pain, began also to twist himself 
about, and to make such hideous 
faces, that to have trusted him near 
a respectable pig in the family way, 
would have been as much as the 
nine farrow were worth. 

At length the contagion became 
— apparently, and Corporal 

ennox began to groan, and wince, as 
he ejaculated—* Oh dear, what can 
this be ? what an awful pain in my 
stomach! Why, Mr Drainings, what 
have you clapt into that peas-soup? 
Something bye commen you must 
have put into it, for we are all dying 
here with ”—— 

“ My eye!” said old Drainings, 
speaking slowly and deliberately, as 
if the paroxysm had subsided, and 
some strange light had flashed on 
him, “you are quite right, Lennox. 
That same peas-soup is none of the 
right sort—that is clear now. I have 
just been telling Mr Wadding that 
a wery-most-remarkable circum- 
stance took place in the boiling 
on’t.’ 

Here the old fellow, who had just 
finished his pease-soup, very solemn 
ly looked upwards, and wiped his 
muzzle with what hovered between 
a pocket-handkerchief and a dish- 
clout, of any colour but that of un- 
sunned snow. 

“Why,” continued the cook, “just 
when it began to simmer about the’ 
edges of the boiler——-Ah—ah—oh 
—there it is again—there it is again,” 
—and once more he began to tumble 
about oa the deck, giving friend 
Quacco miscellaneous kicks 
and pu uring his make-believe 
involuntary ‘convulsions. This fit 
seemed also to pass over. 

“ Why,” said he, “just when the 
soup began to simmer about the 
edges of the copper, and thin streaks 
of white froth began to shoot in- 
wards towards the middle; where 
the hot soup was whirling round ig 











a bubb eddy, and popplin 
for all thee world like the sea 4 the 
bar there, I saw—lI saw ”—— 

Here he looked unutterable things 
with his one eye, turning it up like 
a duck in thunder. 

“What did you see?” said old 
Clinker, staring in his face with 
sham earnestness. 

“I saw—so sure as I see Mr 
Weevil the purser’s d—d ugly mug 
aft on the quarterdeck there—a small 
devil rise out of the boiling peas- 
soup in the very middle of the cop- 
per, and fly up and away over the 
mast-head like a shot, — whipping 
the vane at the mast-head off its 
spindle with the bight of his tail.” 

* No; did you though?” said se- 
veral voices. 

“To be sure I did,” rejoined 
Drainings, “as distinct as I now see 
my thumb—none of the cleanest, 
by the way.” ; 

“ The devil ?”’ said Lennox, start- 
ing uP “ what was it like, Mr Drain- 

“Why, as like the little heathen 
god brought on board by Quacco 
there, as you can fancy any thing.” 

“ Oh—oh—oh”’—again resounded 
from all hands. 

“ But it could not be he,” at length 
struck in the biack sergeant. “ It 
could not be he, seeing he is safe 
stow below de heel of de bowsprit 
dere.” 

“ Heaven grant it may be so,” 
whined Dogvane. 

“If it really be as Quacco says,” 
said Wadding, in a sympathizing 
tone “ why, then, I will believe it 
is all fancy—all a bam.” 

Here the black sergeant, in great 
tribulation, rose to go forward, evi- 
dently with a desire to reconnoitre 
whether the graven image was really 
there in the body or no. After a 
long search, he came back and sat 
down, blank and stupified, on the 
spot where he had risen from. 

“And pray, Mr Drainings, when 
did you see this curious appear- 
ance ?”’ persisted Lennox. 

“At the wery instant of time,” 
drawled Cookey, with his arms 
crossed, and stuck into the open bo- 
som of his greasy shirt, that had once 
been red tent ~ a short 
black stump of a n mouth, 
from which he puffed out a cloud 
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between every word, “at the wery 
instant of time, by the glass, that 
seen Quacco there mended the 
re.” 
“ Oh—oh—oh !””—Here all hands 


of the es who were in the secret, 
began again to roll about, and gri- 
mace, as if a travelling menagerie of 
baboons had suddenly burst, and 
capsized its inmates all about. 

Quacco all this while was twisting 
and turning himself, and, although 
evidently in a deuced quandary, try- 
ing to laugh the affair off as a joke. 

“Well,” at length said he, “1 don’t 
believe in Fetish—now dat I is amon 
whiteman Christian. So I will tan 
you, Massa Draining, to band me 
over my chocolate.” 

But I noticed that the devil a dro 
would he take into his mouth, al- 
though he made believe to drink it. 
The jest went on—at length there 
was a calm, when who should again 
Igeak ground but Sergeant Quacco 
—who made a last attempt to laugh 
off the whole affair. 

** But where de debil can he be?” 
said he, almost involuntaril y—*gone, 
sure enough.” 

“ Oh—oh—oh—” sung, out all 
hands once more, with their fists 
stuck into their midriffs. 

“Oh, that vile Fetish,” screamed 
Lennox; “ we must all be bewitched 
—Quacco, we are all bewitched.” 

“ Bewitch!” responded the black 
sergeant, jumping off the deck, and 
now at his wit’s end; “and I believe 
it is so. Ihab pain in my tomack 
too—just dis moment—obh, wery 
sharp!” 

“ Confound your Fetish,” groaned 
the old cook; “it was just as you 
stuck those chips of cedarwood into 
the fire—precisely at the wery mo- 
ment I snuffed the delicious smell 
of them, that I saw the devil himself 
first put his ugly fiz up in the middle 
of the peas-soup, and gibber, and 
twinkle his eyes, and say ”—— 

* Say!” shouted Lennox—* why 
did he really and truly speak, Mr 
Drainings ?” 

“ Speak!” responded he of the 
slush bucket—“ speak ! ay, as plain 
as I do.” 

“ And what said he ?” quoth Dog- 
vane. gto» 

“ Why, just as he shook off the 
chocolate spray from the barb at the 
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end of his tail, says he,‘ Damme, 
I'm off, says he.” 
* Oh, oh, oh! Iam pinned through 


my ground-tier wi 
groaned Drainings. 

“ Where, in the devil’s name, since 
we have seen him, got you those 
cedar chips, Quacco?” yelled old 
Clinker. 

A light seemed to break in on the 
poor sergeant’s bewildered mind.— 
“ Chip, chip! — where I get dem 
chip?” Here the poor fellow gave 
an idiotic laugh, as if he had been all 
abroad. “I getdem from Corporal 
Lennox, to be sure,”—and he turned 
his eyes with the most intense ear- 
nestness towards the marine, who 
was rolling about the deck over and 
over. 

“ Where got I the chips, did 
you ask, Quacco? Oh, oh, oh!— 
Why, Heaven forgive me; but I am 
punished for it now—they are the 
very splinters of your Fetish, tha 
you brought on board!” 

Up started the black resetter, as 
if bit by a rattlesnake, dancing 
and jumping. ‘“ Oh, my tomack, oh, 
my tomack !—de Fetish have get into 
my tomack—de leetle debil in a my 
tomack. Oh, doctor, doctor !—one 
evil spirit in me—oh, doctor, some- 
ting to make him fly—someting to 
get him out! Doctor, de debil in a 
my belly—phbysic—physic, doctor ; 
de strongerer de more betterer. Oh 
Lord!” And away he tumbled down 
the fore-hatchway, roaring for Escu- 
lapius like a perfect bull of Bashan. 

While we were laughing at this to 
our heart’s content, Mr Marline 
came aft to us. 

“ There are a good many dark 
specks and repassing above 
usin the furthermost reach of the 
river, yonder, sir—as far as you can 
see there, sir. Will you please to 
look at them, Mr Spraw! ?”’ 

Sprawl took a long squint first, 
and then handed the glass tome. I 
peered, and peered. The glorious 
stream was rolling down like a shi- 
ning flow of quicksilver ; but al- 
though all continued quiet in our 
vicinity, yet, where it narrowed near- 
ly toa bright point in the distance 
above, I could perceive a tiny dark 
object slowly descend the river, and 
send up a thick cloud of smoke, 
after which it remained stationary, 
while a number of small black spots 


a harpoon,” 
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were seen cruising hither and thi- 
ther all around it. 

— had also noticed this. 
“ Why, Brail, those gentry seem 
mustering in some strength. There 
cannot be many fewer than a hun- 
dred canoes paddling about there. 
What say you?” 

It was now near three p.m., and we 
were bethinking ourselves of goin 
to dinner, when a perfect cl 
of the dark specks, fifty at the least, 
began to drop down with the ebb in a 
solid phalanx, three deep, looking in 
the distance like a compact black 
raft of wood. Presently they sheered 
off right and left; and although the 
craft from which we had seen the 
smoke arise, still remained at anchor 
in the stream, the attendant canoes 
soon vanished, one and all, amongst 
the mangroves, on each bank. “ Poo 
—nonsense!” said I. ‘ Come along, 
Sprawl—come along. Why, man, 
we shall get as thin as whipping- 
posts, if we allow these pochasloe 
demonstrations to interfere with our 
comforts.” 

“ You may be right, Brail—you 
may be right,” said old Davie; but 
he appeared to have some strange 
misgivings. 

However, we went to dinner; the 
reefers were all with us, little Joe 
Peake among the rest, who was now 
quite recovered from the thump he 
had got on shore, and old Pump- 
bolt; and we were in the very mid- 
dle of it, when down came Wadding, 
the gunner. 

“« Beg pardon, sir,” said the old. 
seaman, sidling in, and trying to ap- 
pear at his ease, although-he was 
very far from that same. “ Beg par« 
don—but them chaps are coming 
more nearer, sir, than seems quite 
convenient, sir—they are fast a 
ping down with the afternoon's ebb, 
sir.” ; 

“ Indeed !” said old Sprawl. “ We 
must keep a bright look-out here, 
Brail, at any rate.” 

We went on deck, and the re- 
port was literally true; but al- 
though the mass above us continued 
to increase until the whole surface 
of the river in the distance seemed 
swarming, as one has seen a 
with those blue-water insects, which, 
I believe, as boys, we used. to call 
sailors, still there was no warlike de- 
monstration made, beyond the oc- 
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casional descent of a fast-pulling 
canoe now and then, a mile or so 
below the main body. But they were 
always very easily satisfied in their 
reconnoitring, so far as we could 
judge, for the whole of them kept a 
wary distance. 

We returned to the cabin for half 
an hour, and having finished off with 
a caulker of good cogniac, all hands 
of us once more came on deck. 

It was by this time half past four, 
and low water as near as could be. 
The bar astern of us—by this time, 
the breeze having taken off, we were 
riding to the ebb—was one roaring 
ledge of white breakers; but it was 
smooth water where we lay, the fall 
of the tide having completely bro- 
ken the heave of the heavy swell 
that rolled in from the offing on the 
bar. The clouds had risen over the 
Jand, some large drops of rain fell, 
and altogether we had strong prog- 
nostications of a wet, if not a tem- 
pestuous evening. 

The declining sun, however, was 
yet shining brightly; and although, 
calculating on the average at this 
season hereabouts, one might have 
made himself sure of a fine evening, 
yet the present was an exception, 
and we had every appearance of a 
thunder-storm. . 

All nature seemed hushed; the 
thick clouds that arose in the east, 
sailed along oa the usual current 
of the trade-wind with their edge 
as well defined as if it had beena 
dark screen gradually shoving up 
and across the arch of the blue 
empyrean; and as they crept down 
the western horizon, every thing 
assumed a deep dusky purple hue. 

In the sudden darkness, the fires 
glanced bright and red on board of 
three war-cances that had now been 
suddenly advanced down the river 
in the shape of a triangle, the head- 
most being within a mile of us. Pre- 
sently, the sable curtain descended 
within a very few degrees of the 
western horizon, until there was 
only a small streak of bright golden 
sky between it and the line of the 
land, in the centre of which the glo- 
rious sun, now near his setting, shot 
his level beams of blood-red light 
over the river and its banks, gildin 
the dark sides of the canoes, and o: 
the trees; and as he sank, his last 
says flashed up into the black arch 
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overhead, until the dark masses glow- 
ed like crimson. 

This soon faded—the canopy 
of clouds gradually sinking in the 
west, until, as if their scope had been 
expanded, they Aifted from the east- 
ern horizon majestically slow—as if 
it had been a magnificent curtain 
drawn up in order to disclose the 
glorious moon, which now, preceded 
by her gemlike forerunner the even- 
ing star, that sparkled bright and 
clear on the fringe of the rising 
cloud, like a diamond on the skirt of 
a sable velvet mantle, rose above the 
low swampy banks. 

Her disk, when she first appeared, 
was red and dim, until she attained 
a considerable altitude, when, having 
struggled through the peastilential 
effluvia that hovered on the bank of 
the river, she began to sail through 
her liquid track, in all her splendour 
—pale, but oh, how crystal clear !— 
pire: like a queen, the dark bank 

clouds before her, 

As the night wore on, the congre- 
gation of canoes became thicker, 
and presently something like a raft 
floated down to within three quar- 
ters of a mile of us, accompanied by 
five large boats, full of people. 

It was clearly distinguishable, from 
a bright halo of luminous smoke that 
hovered over it, proceeding froma 
fire that every now and then blazed 
up on board. By the time the raft 
was anchored, the evening breeze 
came strong down the river, wafting 
towards us the sounds of African 
drums, blending with dismal yells, as 
of captives, and loud fierce shouts. 

I directed my glass towards the 
flame, that was flashing fitfully, as if 
tar or rosip, or some other equally 
inflammable substance,had been sud- 
denly cast into it. 

“ What can that be?” said I, to 
young De Walden, who was also 
spying away at the same object, close 
to where I stood. 

“Really, sir,” said the very hand- 
some boy, “ 1 cannot well tell, but I 
will call Sergeant Quacco, sir. He 
knows all the practices of the sava- 
ges hereabouts.” 

“ No, no,” rejoined 1; “ never 
mind—never mind; but what can 
they be doing there on the raf¢? 1 
see two u ts. about five feet 
asunder, and judging from the dusky 
figures that are cruising about them, 
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and the fire that is kindled beneath, 
as it were between them, they should 
be about eight feet high above the 
raft on which they are rigged. What 
are they after now?—Two fellows 
sitting on men’s shoulders, are fix- 
ing a cross piece, or transom, on the 
top of the uprights—now they are 
lashing it to them tightly with some 
sort of rope—ah, they descend, and 
the fire seems to have gone out, for 
every thing is dark again.” 

All in the neighbourhood of the 
raft was now undistinguishable, but 
small red fires began to burn stea- 
dily in the three advanced canoes. 

“ What next?” said Sprawl. 

“Oh, I suppose, having set their 
piquets for the night, we are safe.” 
And I took the glass from my eye, 
and banged the joints of it one into 
another, when De Walden spoke. 

“ Please look again, sir—please 
look again.” Idid so. The gibbet 
sort of erection that I had been i 
specting, was now lit up by asudde 
glare of bright crimson flame. The 
dark figures, and the bows and sides 
of the attendant canoes, and the 
beams of the gallows-looking ma- 
chine itself, were all tinged with a 
blood-red light, and presently the 
Eboe drums and flutes were borne 
down on the night-wind with start- 
ling distinctness, and louder than 
before, drowning the mysterious 
snoring of the toads, and chir-chir- 
chirring, and wheetle-wheetling, of the 
numberless noisy insects that came 
off from the bank on either side of us. 

“‘ What is that—do you see that, 
Master De Walden ?” said I, as a dark 
struggling figure seemed to be trans- 
ferred by force from one of the ca- 
noes that shewed a light, into a 
smaller one. De Walden could not 
tell what—and the small skiff into 
which, whatever it was, it had been 
transhipped, gradually slid away, 
ongeteuey in the direction of the 
raft, into the impervious darkness 
that. brooded over the river, beyond 
the three advanced canoes, with the 
watch-fires. 

I was about resigning the glass 
once more, when I noticed the raft 
again. suddenly illuminated, and a 
= among the people on 

Presently - soe wna 
lows, and one arm ietinedionely 
hoisted up, and fastened by cords 
to one of the angles—a black figure, 
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who had perched himself astride on 
the cross beam, evincing great acti- 
vity on the occasion. 

For some purpose that I could not 
divine, the fire was now carried by 
a group of savages from the foremost 
part of the raft, that is, from the end 
of it next us, to the opposite extre- 
mity beyond the gibbet, the imme- 
diate effect of which was to throw 
off the latter, and the figure suspend- 
ed on it, as well as the persons of 
the people who crowded round, in 
high relief against the illuminated 
night damps lit up by the fire, that 
hung as a bright background beyond 
it. Ina few seconds, the other arm 
was drawn up to the opposite corner, 
and—my blood curdles as I write it 
—we could now make out that a fel- 
low-creature was suspended from 
the corners of the gibbet by the arms, 
hanging directly under the centre of 
the beam, as if the sufferer had been 

tretched on the cross. 

The fire increased in intenseness 
—the noise of the long drums, and 
the yells of the negroes, came down 
stronger and stronger; and although 
I could notice two assistants hold- 
ing the legs of the suspended figure, 
yet its rer seemed to be super- 
human, and once or twice I said to 
young De Walden, “ Heaven help 
me—did you hear nothing ?” 

“ Nothing particular, sir, beyond 
the infernal howling and drum-beat- 
ing of these monsters.” 

pause—then another terrible con- 
vulsion of the suspended victim, as. 
it struggled to and fro with the dark 
a that clung to its lower limbs 
like demons. 


“There—heard you nothing now?” 

“ Yes, sir—oh, yes,” pare my 
young ally—*“ such a yell!” , 

“ Oh, may my ears never tingle to_ 


such another!” groaned I; and as I 
spoke, the assistants let go their hold 
on the suspended victim, when— . 
Heaven have mercy on us! horror on 
horror—one of the lower limbs 
been extracted, or cut out from the 
socket at the hip joint. The st 
gles of the mutilated carcass conti-<~ 
nued. Quacco, hearing his name 
mentioned by the young midship- 
man, was now alongside of me. [I 
handed him the glass, which it was 
some time before he could — k 
At length, having ae focus, he 
took a long —he held hig 
breath. P 

R 
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“ What is it?” said I, “ what 
dreadful scene is this ? For Heaven’s 
sake, sergeant, tell me what is going 
on yonder?” 

puffed out his breath like a 
porpoise, and then answered me as 
Coolly as possible, as if it had been 
no 8 6 sight to him. 

“ Fetish, massa—grand Fetish dem 
make—such Fetish as dem make be- 
fore dem go fight wid dem enemy.” 

“ But what was the figure we saw 
hoisted up on the gibbet-looking 
apparatus jast now ?”’ said I. 

“ Can’t tell,” rejomed Quacco, 
“can’t really tell, massa; at first I 
taught it was man—but dat cry—so 
wery bitter and sharp like one knife 
—no, I tink it must have been wo- 
mah.” 


“ Almighty powers! Do you 
mean to say that the wy hung up 
between us and the fire, is really 
and truly a human being ?” 

“Tdo,” said Sergeant Quacco, with 
the same sang froid ; “ I do, massa. 
What you tink it was?” 

I could not tell—I thought at one 
moment it was a fellow-creature, 
and at another that it must be im- 
all the hi- 


_— notwithstandin 
us tales I had heard of the doings 
on this coast ; but the truth, the hor- 
rible trath could no longer be con- 
cealed. 

“Tt is only one man or woman 
prisoner dat dem are cutting in 


and trowing into de river.” 
saw with my glass that the 
other leg of the victim had been se- 
vered from the trunk. “ But I sall 
tell you, Mr Captain, dat dem intend 
to attack you dis very night.” 

I heard him, but was riveted to 
my telescope. All straggles had 
ceased in the dark and maimed car- 
ass, and presently one of the arms 
was cut away at the shoulder, when 
the bloody limb fell against the post 
on one side, and the mangled trank 
aoe mp the upright on the 
’ ,and swung round and round 
it, making the whole engine reel, 
While, ds the drums and shouts grew 
Touder and louder, the other arm 
Was also cut off at the elbow, and 
down came the niutilated trank of 
the sacrificé into the middle of the 
firé, Which for a moment blazed up, 
and shot forth showers of sparks 
and t smoke, ther r de- 
clined, and in Walf a minwte it was 
entirely extinguished, 


1 


* 


[Mays 

The fires in the advanced boats 
were now all put out, and nothing 
evinced the neighbourhood of our 
dangerous enemy; while the lovely 
moon once more looked forth on us, 
her silver orb reflected on the ar- 
rowy streams of the dark river, in a 
long trembling wake of sparkling 
ripples, and all was as quiet, as.if she 
had been smiling on a scene of peace 
and gentleness. 

To what peculiarity in my moral 
composition it was to be attributed 
I do not know; but the change from 
the infernal scene we had just wit- 
nessed, to the heavenly quietude of 
a lovely night, had an instantaneous, 
almost an electrical effect on me; 
and, wounded and ill at heart as I 
was, I could not help looking up, 
out and away from my grovelling 
condition, until in fancy I forgot my 
miserable whereabouts, and only 

w the deep blue heaven, and its 

ntless stars, and the chaste moon. 

“ Hillo, Benjie Brail,’ shouted 
friend Davie—“ where away, my lad? 
Come back to mother earth ”—(“ ai- 
ma mater tellus,” said a voice near 
me—Corporal! Lennox for a thousand, 
thought ho for, my dear boy, the 
bright sky overhead will soon be 
shrouded by that brooding mist there 
—never doubt me.” 

He augured rightly ; for, in a little, 
a thick mist did in very deed begin 
to mantle over the water, and con« 
tinued to increase until the glorious 
moon and bright stars were again 
obscured, and you could scarcely 
see the length of the felucca. 

Quacco’s hint, however, was by 
no méans thrown away on us, and 
we immediately saw all clear to give 
our savage neighbours a warm recep- 
tion, should they venture down on 
us, under cover of the fog. 

-We had been some time at quar- 
ters, the boats astern having been 
hauled up alongside, lest, in the imper- 
vious mist, some of the canoes might 
ventaré near enough to cut the 
painters. But every thing continued 
so quiet and still, that we were be- 
ginning to consider our warlike pte- 

atations might not altogether have 

en called for. 

“ ¥ say, Sprawl,’ said I Poo, 
these poor creatures will not venture 
down on ts, surély, especially after 
the lesson they had yesterday ?” 

“Dott trust to that; Brail, my 
good boy,” said Davie, 
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“ No; massa; don’t. you trust to 
dat, as Massa Prawl say,’ quoth 
Quacco.—“ I know someting — ab, 
you ‘shall see.” Here the poor fel- 
low crept closé up tome. “ Captain 
—if you love sleep in one skin hab 
no hole in him— if; Massa Brail, you 
walue de life of dem sailor intrust 
to you—ill-bred fellow as dem may 
be,—let no one—no—not so mosh 
as de leetle dirty cook-boy—shut him 

-eyelid until to-morrow sun melt de 
fog, and ”—— 
mething dropped at my foot, 
with a splintering sort of sound, as 
if you had cast a long dry reed on 
the deck. ‘‘ What is that?” said I. 

* Will you be convince now?” said 
Quacco, slowly and solemnly. “ Will 
Massa Praw],”—turning to old Davie, 
and ang him a slender wand, 
about ten feet long,—“ will good 
Massa Prawl be convin”—— 

Spin — another atrow-like affair 
quivered in the mast close besid 
It had passed sheer between the 
lieutenant and me. 

“ Ah, ah, ah!” exclaimed Quacco 
in a mighty great quandary—“ dere 
is anoder—anoder spear—mind, geén- 
tlemen—mind, gentlemen, mind, or 
a whole fleet of war-canoe will be 
aboard of you before you can look 
round.” 

“Men!” shouted I, “keep a bright 
look-out; there are native canoes 
cruising all about us, and close to, in 
the thick mist there. Peer about, 
will ye? Small-arm men, stand to 
your tackling—clear away both guns. 
Hush—what is that ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Spraw]—“ I hear 
nothing but the rushing of the river, 
and the groaning and rubbing of the 
boats alongside againstthe gunwale.” 

“ But I do,” said Pumpbolt. 

“ And so do I,” said Mr Marline. 
“ There is the splash of paddles as 
plain as can be—there ’”—— 

“ Where ?” said De Walden. 

* There,” said Binnacle—“ there ;” 
and, at the very instant, I saw the 
dark prow of one canoe emerge from 
the fog, the after-part being hid uti- 
der the thick, but moon-illumined 
haze. Présently another appearéd 
close to her, but less distinctly ; both 
assuming a wavering conto 3 pable 
appearance, like two large fish seen, 
one near, and the other farther off, in 

’ water. 

“Mr Marline, fire at that fellow 

nearest us.” " 
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. The moment the muskét was dis- 
charged, the canoe backed into the 
fog again, but we could plainly 
hear the splash and whiz of a num- 
ber of paddles rapidly plied; as if 
in great alarm. But éven these 
sounds soon ceased, and, once fore; 
all was still; and; after some time; 
Sprawl, Pumpbolt, and myself, wetit 
below to have a snack of supper; 
preparatory to making a start of i 
if it were possible; whenever th 
swell on the bar was quieter. 

“ Tol Iol de rol;” sung ould Davié 
Doublepipe. “ Oh Benjie Brail, Ben- 
jie Brail, are we never to get out of 
this Styx—out of this infernal river ? 
What say you, Pumpbolt, my mani?” 

“ Till tell you more about it,” sdid 
Pumpbolt, “ when we have got somé 
grub. But what Sir Oliver has done; 
or how he has managed without me, 
for these two days past, 7¢ a puzzler.” 

“ Ah, bad for you, master,” said I 
** He will find he can do without you 
—should not have given him the op- 
portunity, man.” 

“ No more I should—no more T 
should,” responded the master. _ 

So we set to our méal, and were 
making ourselves as comfortable 
circumstan¢es admitted, when Bie 
nacle trundled down the laddér if 
red-hot haste. 

“ The canoes are abroad again, sir, 
—we hear them close to, but the fog 
is thicker than ever.” ; 

“ The devil!” said I; and wé aif 
hurried on déck. . 

Imminent peril is a bedutifdl antt- 
soporific, and we found all Hand’ dt 
quarters of their own accérd—thé 
devil a drum neéd to have béén 
beaten. ai 

“ Where do you hedr then — 
where is thé noise you speak of ?” 
said I. 

“Here, sir,” said oné man—* Héré, 
sir,” said another—dnd “ Heré,’”’ éx- 
claimed a third. 


It was clear our enemies were chile 
tering round us in a 
the fog was Fen pas a, 


a distance of ten paces. = 
“ Tsay, master,” said Sprawl, “ tie’ 
aed pase pte ¥ passable for @ 
ight craft like this ?” 
he: Certainly,” said Paitipbotty * 1 
Make no doubt but it will be; at 
this cursed mist would ae 
away, Twould undertake to tike th 
Midge, Were she twenty tons pase 
and’ pledgé” 


slip dcross it mow, and 
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credit she should clear it as sound as 
a bell, for we have a noble moon, and 
I took the bearings of the wester- 
most channel with the eastern point 
this morning. No fear, if it would 
but clear. y, you see the moon- 
shine has impregnated the gauze-like 
mist now to a degree that makes it 
bright and luminous of itself—Oh 
that it would rise!” 

The four little reefers were at 
this moment clustered forward, we 
were riding with our head up the 
river, and I saw one or two old hands 
alongside of them, all looking out, 
and stretching their necks and strain- 
ing their eyes in a vain attempt to 
pierce the fog. ‘ 

* What is that ?”’—It was a greasy 
cheep, and then a rattle, as if aloose 
purchase or fall had suddenly been 
shaken so as to make the blocks clat- 
ter, and then hauled taught, as if 


: — were having a pull at the 
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which the moonbeams impregnated, 
but did not pierce, being diffused by 
it over the whole scene below in a 
mild radiance, like that cast by the 
ground glass globe of a sinumbra 
lamp,—disclosing suddenly the dark 
stream above, and on each side of us, 
covered with canoes, within pistol- 
shot, while the large schooner that 
we had fired into, instead of making 
demonstrations to escape over the 
bar, shertened sail, and bore up re- 
solutely across our bows, firing two 
guns and a volley of small-arms into 
us in passing. 

, © We are beset, Brail—that chap 
is the commander-in-chief—His ob- 
ject is not to escape, but to capture - 
us, my lad—take my word for it,” 
cried Sprawl. “ Forward, master, and 
look out for the channe]—Brail, take 
the helm—lI will mind the sails.” 

“ True enough, by Jupiter,” I sung 
out. “ Knock off from the guns, men 


m sheet of a schooner, or other: rinse ins by to cut the cable 


fore-and-aft rigged vessel. 
* What is that, indeed!” said 
Sprawl. “ Why, look there—look 


there, Brail—see you nothing there?” 
“ No, [see nothing—eh—faith, but 
I do—why, what is that ?—Stand by, 


small-arm men—go to quarters the 
rest of ye—quick—Poo, it is simply 
a thicker wreath of mist, after all.” 

Pampbolt was standing by, but the 
object that we thought we had seen 
descending the river was no longer 
visible, and I began to think it was 
fancy. Suddenly the mist thinned. 
—“ There is the spectre-like object 
once more,” I shouted. “ By all that 
is portentous, it is a large schooner, 
one of these slaving villains, who 
thinks he can steal past us under 
cover of the mist—There—there he 
is on our quarter—there are his gaff 
topsails over the thickest of the fog 
—now his jib is stealing out of -it— 
clear away both guns there—we shall 
give him a rally as he passes, if he 
won't speak.” 


«The strange sail continued to slide 
noiselessly down the river. 

_ © What vessel is that?”—No an- 
swer—“ Speak, or will fire into 
you.”—All silent— Take good aim, 
men—fire !”* 

- Both camnon were discharged, and, 
as if by magic, the watery’veil that 
had hid every thing from our view 
rose from off the rushing of the mid- 
Hight riverjand lungabove our mast- 
head in» @ Juminons. flegey: cloud, 


jude @ oAtl awod 9: 


istaway thesail there—cant her 
with her head ‘to the eastward— 
steady, men, and no rushing now— 
All ready there forward ?” 

* All ready, sir.” 

* Cut away, then.” 

The clear axe glanced bright and 
blue in the moonlight, and fell twice 
in heavy gashing thumps, and the 
third time in a sharp trenchant chip. 
The next moment the rushing of the 
rapid stream past our sides ceased, 
as the little vessel slowly floated 
away, attaining gradually the velo- 
city of the river in which she swam. 
Presently round she came. 

“ Hoist away, foresail and main- 
sail—hoist—haul aft the sheets.” 

The breeze freshened at the mo- 
ment. We were still about a mile 
from the bar, on which the swell was 
breaking in thunder ; but we had run 
clear of the skirts of the mist, and the 
placid moon was again shining crys- 
tal bright overhead. The yells from 
the canoes increased. A volley of 
spears were lanced at us, several of 
which fell on board, but none of 
them did any injury; and several 
muskets were also fired from the 
tiny men-of-war, which were equally 
innocuous,’ The ‘strange sail was 
right in our path. » 

“ What shall we do?” sung outiald 
Pumpbolt from forward. 

Trusting to the’ great strength 
the: Midge, I shouted— 

“Plump uecright aboard of: him, 

WU ah DAB 19ilid a LUO 
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if, you .can’t.do better; but creep 
under his stern if you can.” 

He would not give us the oppor- 
tunity, for as he saw us booming 
alo 4, aaggpoay fas at him right 
amidships, as if we had thought we 
could have sawn him in two, the 
youth bore up and stood right for 
the bar. 

“So, so,” quoth Davie Double- 
pipe—“ we are away on a party of 
pleasure together, I perceive, se- 
hor?” 

We carried on, but the Don, from 
superior sailing, kept well on our 
bow; and we were now, as we could 
judge from the increasing roar of 
the breakers, rapidly approaching 
the river’s mouth. 

At this time we had a dletinct 
view, not only of our formidable an- 
tagonist, a large topsail schooner, 
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had been borne away in some phan-. 
tom ship, that floated on white foam 
instead of water; while in the very. 
channel we were running through, 
the, heave .of the sea from without 
was met, by the rush of the stream. 
downwards, and flashed up in num- 
berless jets of sparkling water, which 
danced about in the moonlight, and. 
curled, and hissed, and vanished, as 
if they had. been. white-shrouded, 
unreal midnight spectres. We ran 
on, the strange sail on our lee beam. 

“Now is your chance,” shouted old 
Pumpbolt; “jam him down agdinst 
the long reef there—up with your 
helm, Mr Brail.’’ 

“ Ease off the sheets,” chimed in 
the first-lieutenant. “ Handsomely, 
men—handsomely.” 

In an instant our broadsides were 
rasping. 

‘* Starboard—shove him down, Mr 


hard-a-weather—ram him on. the 


and apparently full of men, but 
the bar we were about to Brail!” again shrieked, the. master ; 


such uncomfortable fellowship. 

The canal of deep water that o 
steady and most excellent master 
aimed at, was about fifty yards 
wide. In it there was depth enough 
to allow the swell from without to 
roll in, clear and unbroken, had it 
not been met by the downward cur- 
rent of the river, aided, as in the 
present, case, by the land-breeze, 
which made it break in short foam- 
crested waves. 

We carried on. All firing for the 
moment was out of our craniums on 
- either side. 

“ Steady,” sung out the old mas- 
ter. 

“ Steady,” I returned. 

On the right hand and on the left, 
the swell was bredking in thunder, 
flashing up in snow-flakes, and send- 
ing up a misty drizzle into the cold 
moonlight sky; but the channel 
right a-head was still comparatively 
quiet. 

The schooner made an attempt to 
luff across our bows. 

“ Aim at him again,’ sung out 
old Bloody Politef 
again, Brail; to heave-to here is im- 
possible.” 

* Boarders, stand by,” I cried ; but 
he once more, as we approached him, 
kept away. bow 

e were now actually on he bar. 
The: noise was. astounding—deafen- 
ing. The sea foamed and jand, 
flew! up im mist, and:boiled: in over 
our decks on either hand, as if we 


“ Aim at himy 


reef there, or. board him — time 
enough tg, luff when he strikes.” ...« 

I was fully alive to. all this.. The 
whole scene was.all this time bright- 
ly lit up by the glorious. moon, and; 
we could perfectly see what we were: 
about. We. sheered close aboard of 
the schooner. 

“ Fire, small-arm men—boarders, 
be ready.” 

He eschewed the combat, how< 
ever, and kept off the wind also. A 
bright rainbow was at this moment 
formed by the moonbeams, in the 
salt spray—the blessed emblem of 
peace and forgiveness—/ere! Yes; 
the bow of the Immutable, of Him 
who hah said, “My ways are not 
like your ways!” spanned the ele- 
mental turmoil, the scene of the yet 
more fearful conflict of mans evil 
passions, in a. resplendent, arch, . 
through which the stars spaxkled,. 
their bright rays partaking .of: the. 
hues wy: which they* 

Oh, it was like the hope. of;, 
gleee: and trou) 
nner’s deathbed ! * 


brooding o’er the 
bled heavings of as 
“ A good omen—a glorious omens?» 
shouted. young De Walden in the, 
excitement of the moment, 99... 


“ Jam heron the reef Shagain yell- 


ed the master orli oiges ay. 
L did. s0,,,., Craghs—the, schooner! 
struck. Her foremast bent.forward 
like a whew. spene res ee 
blocks rattling, » BOG taen wept ¢ wii 
the bows like a shot. Thamentgon 
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broke in smoke over her, and hove 
her broadside on upon the reef—an- 
— shock, and the mainmast was 

um and rasping over the sides. 
She now fell off with her broadside 
to the sea, which was making a fair 
breach over her ; and while the cries 
of. the unfortunates aboard of her 
rent the air, and it was clear she 
must instantly go to pieces, we all 
at once slid out of the infernal tur- 
moil of dashing waves—“ the hell 
of waters’’—and rose buoyantly on 
the long smooth swell, that was roll- 
ing in from the offing. For a mi- 
nute before not a word had been 
spoken by officers or men, all hands 
being riveted to the deck, looking 
out, and expecting every moment to 
see the vessel under foot driven into 
staves; but now, as each man drew a 
long breath, old Davie,” with most 
unlooked for agility, gave a spang 
into the air, and while he skiffed his 
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old hat over the mast-head, as an 
offering to Neptune, the gallant little 
Midge bent to the freshening blast, 
like a racehorse laying himself to 
his work, and once more bounded 
exultingly “ o’er the glad waters 
of the dark blue sea,” as if the 
sweet little craft had been instinct 
with life, and conscious that she 
had once more regained her own 
proper element—the cloven water 
roaring at her bows, as the stem tore 
through it, like a trenchant plough- 
share, dashing it right and left into 
smoke, until it rushed past usina 
white sheet of buzzing water, that 
spun away in a long straight wake 
astern, in the small yeasty swirls of 
pe a moon and stars sparkled 
dia. -like, but of many hues, as 
if the surface of the ever restless 
‘ocean had been covered with float- 

prisms.—* Hurrah—hurrah—we 

once more in blue water!” 








MEMOIRS OF MONSIEUR DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Ir there be a spell in words to 
raise high expectation and eager cu- 


riosity in the world of letters and 
politics, it consists in those at the 
ead of this Article. But these Me- 
moirs are UNPUBLISHED, AND IN- 
TENDED TO BE PostHUMOoUs! How, 
then, have we got a peep at their 
contents? In the following man- 
ner:— Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
has but a short time ago regaled a 
select circle of his friends with the 
h treat of hearing him read these 
emoirs at his retreat at the Abbaye 
au Bois. We need hardly say that 
they were heard with the liveliest 
sensations of delight, and moved his 
audience often even to tears. Of this 
favoured audience one—doubtless not 
without the permission of Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand—has communicat- 
ed to the Revue de Paris certain pas- 
sagesand fragments of the MSS., from 
recollection, itis said. These recol- 
“Jections are most vivid, and have all 
the ap ce of being faithful ; but 
there is often more than recollec- 
tions—whole extracts from the Me- 
_Inoirs themselves. These we are 
now about to lay before our readers. 
But we must not omit previously to 
notice the Testamentary Preface” 
of Monsieur de Chateaubriand, lately 
certainly the most eloquent pre- 


face that ever was written ; in itself 
a piece of high biographical interest. 
If Monsieur de Chateaubriand’s name 
were not alone sufficient, it would 
serve to shew the deep, varied, and 
entrainant interest of the legacy 
he is to bequeath to posterity. 
May this bequest be yet long delay- 
ed! May the illustrious testator 
‘continue Jong not only to serve his 
country by his splendid talents, but 
to adorn humanity by his brilliant 
example of whatever is high and 
chaste in enthusiasm, of whatever is 

ure and lofty in principle! The 
ollowing is the preface. It is dated 
August I, 1832, and has this motto 
prefixed :— 


* Sicut nubes, quasi navis, velut umbra.” 


“ As it is impossible for me to fore- 
see the moment of my end—as at my 
age the days granted to man are days 
of grace, or rather of rigour, | am 


vabout, lest Death should surprise 


me, to explain the nature of a work 

whose prolongation is destined to 

beguile the ennui of these last de- 

serted hours, which interest no one, 

and of which I know not how to dis« 
se. 

“ The Memoirs, at the head of 
which this preface will be read, em- 
brace, or will embrace, the entire 
course of my life. They have been 
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mn since the year 1811, and con- 
tinued till the present day. I have 
related in that which is finished, and 
I shall relate in that which is only 
planned, my infancy, my education, 
my early youth, my entrance in the 
service, my arrival in Paris, my pre- 
sentation to Louis XVI., the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, my 
travels in America, my return to Eu- 
rope, my emigration to Germany 
and England, my return to France 
under the Consulate, my occupa- 
tions and my works under the Em- 
pire, my journey to Jerusalem, my 
occupations and works under the 
Restoration; and, finally, com- 
lete history of the Restoration, and 
ts fall. . 

“Thave met almost all men 
who, in my time, have pl any 
part, small or great, both jn ° fo- 
reign countries and at home, from 
Washington to Napoleon, from | 
XVIII. to Alexander, from Pi 
to Gregory XVL; from Fox, 

Pitt, Sheridan, Londonderry, 
d’Istria, to Malesherbes, Mirabeau, 
&c. &c. ; from Nelson, Bolivar, Me- 
hémet, Pacha of Egypt, to Suffrien, 
Bougainville, La Perouse, Moreau, 
&c. &c. Ihave made part of a tri- 
umvirate which had never before an 
example. Three poets, of opposed 
interests and nations, found them- 
selves, nearly at the same time, Mi- 
nisters of Foreign Affairs—myself in 
France; Mr Canning, in England; 
and Martinez de la Rosa, in Spain. 
I have traversed, successively, the 
vacant years of my youth, the crowd- 
ed years of the Republic, the pomps 
of Napoleon, and the reign of legiti- 
macy. 

“ } have explored the seas of the 
Old and New World, and trodden the 
soil of the four quarters of the globe. 
After having sheltered under the hut 
of the Iroquois, under the tent of the 
Arab, in the wigwams of the Hurons, 
in the ruins of Athens, of Jerusalem, 
of Memphis, of Carthage, of Grena- 
da, with the Greek, the Turk, the 
Moor, among forests and ruins ; after 
having donned the bear-skin casque 
of the savage, and the silken cafetan 
of the Mameluke; after having suf- 
fered poverty, hunger, thirst, and 
exile, have sat down minister and 
ambassador, embroidered with gold, 
and covered with decorations and 

‘ribbons at the table of kings, and 
the fétes of princes and princesses, 
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only to fall again into indigence, and 
to experience the prison. 

“T have been in relation with a 
crowd of ges, illustrious in 
armies, in the church, in polities, in 
the magistracy, in sciences, and in 
arts, possess immense mate- 
rials, more than four thousand pri- , 
vate letters, the diplomatic corres- — 
pondence of my different embassies, 
especially some relating to my ap-_ 
pointment as Minister of Foreign | 
Affairs, among which are several re- 
markable pieces concerning particu- 
larly myself, hitherto unknown. I 
have carried the musket of a soldier, 
the stick of a pedestrian, and the 
staffof apilgrim. A navigator, my des- 
tinies have shifted with the incon- 
stancy of my sails. A water-bird, I 
have made my nest upon the waves. 

“ T have been concerned in peace 

- and in war; I have signed treaties 

‘and protocols, and published in the 
midst of them (chemin faisant) nu- 
mérous works, I have been initi- 
ated in the secrets of parties of the 
Court and the State. I have witness- 
ed, not afar off, but near, the great- 
est reverses, the loftiest fortunes, 
the most sounding celebrities. I 
have assisted at sieges, at con 
es, at conclaves, at the re-edification 

I have 


,and demolition of thrones. 

*made essays on history, which I 
could have written ; and my life, so- 
litary, dreamy, and poetic, has tra- 
versed this world of car ; 
tumult, and noise, with the sons J 
my dreams, Chactas, René, Eudore, | 


Aben Hamet; and with the daugh- 
ters of my fantasy, Atalla, Amelia, 
Blanca, ales and Cymodocia. 
* On my age, Ihave exerted, 
witkaot “winking it, and Lat i 
seeking for it, a triple influence, re- ‘ 
ligious, political, and literary. 
“Tam no longer surrounded but 
by three or four contemporaries of 
a long renown; Alfi Canova, 
Monte, have disappearéd. Of its 
brilliant days, Italy preserves,only 
Pindemonte and Manzoni. Pelli 
has lingered out his best years in 
dungeons of Spielburg; the talents 
of the country of Dante are. con- 
demned to silence, or forced to lan- 
guish on a foreign shore. Lord By- 
ron and Canning died young. Wal- 
ter Scott seems about to leave us. 
Goethe has. just quitted us, full of 
gorentiyens. France hasalmost 
othing of her past, so rich in talent. 
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She is commencing a new era; I 
remain to inter my age, as the old 
priest in the sack of Beziers, who 
was to sound the knell to entomb 
himself after the last citizen had ex- 
pired. 
. .-“ When Death shall have let down 
the curtain between me and the 
world, my drama will be found to be 
divided into three acts. From my 
earliest youth, to 1800, I was soldier 
and traveller; from 1800 to 1814, 
under the Consulate and the Em- 
pire, my life has been literary ; since 
the Restoration to the present day, 
political. In my three successive 
careers I have proposed to myself a 
great task; as a traveller, I aspired 
to the discovery of the Polar world— 
as an author, to re-establish religion 
on its ruins; as a statesman, I have 
striven to shew to nations the repre- 
sentative monarchic system, with its 
several liberties. I have at least 
aided to attain that which is worth 
them all, which replaces them, and 


holds the place of a constitution—™ 


the liberty of the press. If I have 
often failed in my designs, it was a 
failure of destiny. Foreigners who 
have succeeded in their designs, 


were seconded by fortune ; they had 
behind them powerful friends and a 
tranquil country. I have not had 
this happiness. 


“ Of all contemporary modern 
French authors, I am the only one 
whose life resembles his works; 
traveller, soldier, poet, legist, it is in 
the woods that I have sung of the 
‘woods, in vessels that I have descri- 
bed the sea, in camps that I have 
spoken of armies, in exile that I 
learnt of exile, and in courts, in af- 
fairs, in assemblies, that I have stu- 
died princes, politics, laws, and his- 
tory. The orators of Greece and 
Rome were involved in the public 
cause, and partook of its fate. In 
Italy and Spain, towards the close 
of the nifiddle age, the first genius of 
letters and the arts participated in 
the social movement. What stormy 
and splendid lives are those of Dante, 
of Tasso, of Camoens, of Ercilla, 
and Cervantes ! 

“In France, our ancient poets and 
ancient historians sang and wrote in 
the midst of pilgrimages and of com- 
bats. Thibault, Count of Campagne, 
Villehardouin Joinville,borrowed the 
felicities of their style from the ad- 


ventures of their career. Froissard 
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sought for his history on the high- 
roads, and learnt it from the knights 
and abbots whom he met. But from 
the reign of Francis I, our writers 
have been isolated individuals, whose 
talents might be the expression of 
the mind, but not of the facts of 
their epoch. If I am destined to live, 
I will represent in my person—re- 
presented in my Memoirs—the prin- 
ciples, the ideas, the events, the ca- 
tastrophes, the epopceia of my time ; 
and this the more faithfully, as I 
have seen a world begin and end, 
and the opposed characters of this 
beginning and this end are mixed in 
my opinions. I meet myself, as it 
were, between two ages, as at a con- 
fluence of two streams; I have plun- 
ged i the troubled waters, borne 
with et from the old bank where 
I was born, and swimming with hope 
towards the unknown shore, on 
ich new generations will arise. 
y Memoirs, divided into books 
arts, have been written at dif. 
nt dates and in different places. 
These sections naturally introduce 
sorts of prologues, which recall the 
events which have happened since 
the last dates, and point out the 
places where I resume the thread of 
my narration. The varying events 
and changing forms of my life, thus 
reciprocally cross each other. It 
happens sometimes that in my mo- 
ments of prosperity, I have to speak 
of my unhappy days, and that in my 
days of tribulation I retrace thdse of 
my happiness. The different senti- 
ments of the various periods of my 
life, my youth interpenetrating my 
age, the gravity of my years of ex- 
perience saddening my years of gai- 
ety; the rays of my sun from its 
dawn to its setting, crossing each 
other and blended together, like the 
scattered reflex lights of my exist- 
ence, giving a sort of indefinabie 
unity to my work; my cradle has 
something of my tomb, my tomb 
something of my cradle; my suffer- 
ings become my pleasures ; my plea- 
sures griefs, and one will not be able 
to discover whether these Memoirs 
are the work of a head bald or co- 
vered with locks. 
“TI say not this to praise myself, for 
I know not whether it be good or 
whether it be bad, but it has so hap- 
pened, without premeditation, by 
the inconstancy of the tempests 
which haye been unloosed against 
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my back, and which have often left 
me only the raft of my shipwreck, 
to write such or such a fragment of 
my life. ; 

“T have felt a paternal affection in 
the composition of these Memoirs. 
The notes which accompany the text 
are of three sorts; the first, at the 
end of the volumes, consist of ex- 
planative and cerroborative pieces ; 
thesecond, at the bottom of the pages, 
are of the same epoch as the text; 
the third, also at the bottom of the 
pages, have beenadded since thecom- 
position of the text; they bear the 
date of the time and place in which 
they: were written. A year or two 
in solitude, in some corner of the 
earth, will suffice for the accomplish- 
ment of my task. I have had no re- 
pose but during the nine months 
that I aa in the bosom of my mo- 
ther; and it is probable that I shall 
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spiritual and abstract egotism is the 
very essence. Of this kind was the 
genius of Rousseau and Byron; and 
of this kind, only refined by high 
moral and religious tendencies, is 
the genius of Chateaubriand. This 
class of genius only sympathizes | 
with the outward. universe, as it re- | 
acts upon its proper identity. Itis | 
an acuteness of sensibility which ab- 
sorbs in itself all the powers of rea- 
son and observation, and individual- 
izes every thing by making it part 
and parcel of its own essential being. 
A genius of this kind will always be | 
the prominent figure in every pic- 
ture he may design; every other fie 

ure would be to him a nonentity, 
But for the influence, the lights or 
shadows it casts upon himself, the rea- 
lity amidst the shows. He therefore 
groups all things about himself; he 
cannot stir out of the circle of self, 


only regain this ante-natal repo nor is it to be desired he should, for 
the bosom of our common m this. se/f reflects humanity. This is 


after death. . 

“ Many of my friends have pressed 
mé to publish at present a part of 
my history; but I cannot yield to 
their wish. First, I should be, in 
spite of myself, less frank and less 
true; then I have always imagined 
myself writing from my coffin. The 
work has hence taken a certain re- 
ligious character, which I could not 
divest it of without injury ; it would 
cost me much to stifle this distant 
voice issuing from the tomb, which 
is heard throughout the whole course 
of the recital. It will not be found 
strange that I preserve some weak- 
ness, and that I am anxious about 
the fate of the poor orphan, destined 
to remain after me upon the earth. 
If Minos judges that I have suffered 
enough upon this earth to be a happy 
shade in the next, a little light from 
the Elysian fields, shed over my last 
picture, will render the defects of 
the painter less salient. Life sits ill 
upon me, Death perhaps will sit 
better.” 

It is with reluctance that we stop 
here, previous to giving our readers 
a foretaste of these Memoirs, which 
promise to be so splendid and of 
such fascinating interest—to make a 
remark upon thé a paren egotism 
of this preface. Th 8 must not be 
confounded with petty vanity, nor 
still less with selfishness, of which 


otism is generally the sign ;, for 
there fs a class of guide oF which a 


™ the key to the egotism of Monsieur 


Chateaubriand, which is more or less 
apparent in all his works. To quar- 
rel with it, is to quarrel with a pecu- 
liar character of genius, which, if not 
of the highest order, has at least the 
strongest hold upon our sympathies, 
For our own parts, we love to be- 
hold this vivifying principle, not only 
in his works, but even when it ap- 
pears more broadly, and takes the 
semblance (though it may be far 
removed from it in reality) of va- 
nity. We love to figure to ourselves 
the chivalrous and enthusiastic old 
poet and statesman, collecting about 
him of an evening, in the old aristo- 
cratic religious building of the 4d- 
baye au Bois, his select circle of 
friends, and reading aloud the ad- 
ventures of his youth, and vicissi- 
tudes of his life, himself the author, 
the hero, and the reciter of his nar- 
rative. We fancy the enthusiasm 
with which he recites the story of 
his juvenile years, (yet reening 
their buoyant spirit,) when he fo 

a fairy land. in the savage wilds of 
America, when he roamed its bound- 
less forests, committed - himself, a 
wanderer, with heaven above him 
and in his heart, to its broad streams, 
visited: in solitude, his “ best society,” 
the appalling Falls of the Niagara, 
and, borne, along by. ecstatic fancy, 


ve 


and its sudden.joys, as it were with 


88 be advanced, un« 


Wings, JIVE, 38 + 
harmed and cherished among suc- 
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cessive groups of wild savages, but 
to him gentle and loving, as the be- 
ings of his fancy with whom he has 

opled their glades. We follow him 
fn all his cadences and elevations, in 
his bursts of eloquence, and trans- 
ports of sensibility. We sympathize 
with the sympathy and admiration 
of his auditors. We wonder not at 
the tears of delight which spring to 
their eyes ; and when we look up at 
the bald head and wrinkled front of 
the animated reciter, we could hug 
the cld man for his boyish enthusi- 
asm and sensibility, if reverence did 
not teach us rather to bow to him 
as the type and model of all that is 
estimable and admirable in youth, 
manhood, and old age. 

But it is time we should proceed 
to the narrative. The first volume, 
then, is devoted to the ancestors, and 
the father of Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand, a race of gentlemen of the 
old nodblesse, and who lived constan 
ly away from the Court of Louis 
XIV. One of the most remarkable 
of this old race was the father of the 
author. He was poor, as had been 


Ais father, and was left alone in the 


world with his mother. He was 
scarcely fifteen years of age, when, 
kneeling before the bed of his mo- 
ther, he asked her for her blessing, 
as he had resolved to go and seek 
his fortune. With his mother’s bless- 
ing, he embarked at St Malo. He 
was twice prisoner, and twice esca- 
ed. On his return to St Malo the 
ast time, he married a young per- 
son of noble birth, by whom he had 
several children. Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand and his sister, Lucilla, 
were the twe youngest. They were 
brought up at the chateau of Com- 
bourg, the ancient mansion of the 
Chateaubriands, which his father had 
repurchased. Of the chateau of 
Combourg, desolate and abandoned, 
there isthe following description in 
René. “I arrived at the chateau 
by the long avenue of pines. I 
traversed on foot its deserted courts; 
I stopped to contemplate the closed 
and half-broken windows. The 
thistles which grew at the foot of 
the walls, the fallen leaves which 
gathered about the doors, and the 
solitary vestibule where I had so 
often seen my father and his faithful 
servants, The marble basins were 
already covered with moss. Yellow 
weeds grew up between their dis- 
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jointed and trembling stones. An 
unknown porter opened to me rude- 
ly the gate. Covering for amoment 
my eyes with my handkerchief, I 
entered beneath the roof of my an- 
cestors. I traversed the echoing 
apartments, and heard nothing but 
the sound of my own steps. The 
chambers were hardly lighted by the 
feeble light which penetrated through 
the closed shutters. I visited the 
room where my mother had expired, 
that in which my father used to re- 
tire, the one in which I had sleptin my 
cradle, and where friendship had ut- 
tered its first vows in the bosom of 
my sister. Everywhere the halls 
spread before me in melancholy na- 
kedness, and the spider spun its 
webs meng the abandoned cornices. 
I quitted these scenes precipitately. 
I left them with a hurried step, 
and dared not turn round my head 
departed. How sweet, but how 

|, are the moments which bro- 

ers and sisters pass together in the 
society of their aged parents!” If 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand had not 
written those Memoirs of his youth, 
his character might be found in 
René. “ My temper was impetuous 
and unequal, alternately buoyant 
and joyous, and silent and melan- 
choly. Sometimes I assembled 
about me my young companions, 
and then suddenly abandoned them 
to contemplate a passing cloud, 
or to listen to the rain falling on the 
leaves.” But that which we find not 
in René, we find in his Memoirs; 
that his respect for his father was 
mingled with terror. His father was 
aman of tall stature, of a physiog- 
nomy sombre and severe, imposing 
in all his manners, his step heavy, his 
vaice solemn, his look stern. During 
the day, young Francois de Chateau- 
briand would rather make a long 
circuit than meet his father ; but on 
the fall of night the whole family 
assembled together in the half-desert- 
ed chateau, situated in the midst of 
woods, and far from all other habi- 
tation. In a vast hall they spent 
their evenings; the mother and the 
two youngest children sitting within 
the embrasure the immense 
chimney, and the father, enveloped 
in his cloak, pacing the apartment 
backwards aedl forwards in silence. 
As this lord and master got more 
distant from the chimney corner, the 
conversation between the mother 
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and the children became more ani- 
mated ; as hisfootsteps sounded more 
distant, the children’s voices became 
louder, but as the old Count return- 
ed from the door to the chimney, the 
conversation lowered ; and the more 
he advanced, the more the voices 
sank. Sometimes he would stop 
before the chimney, and not a whis- 
per was heard; but if by chance there 
were, his stern voice demanding 
* who speaks?” produced again the 
most profound stillness. Thus were 
the evenings spent in alternate chat- 
ter and silence. At eleven o’clock the 
old seigneur retired to his chamber, 
then the mother and children would 
listen till they heard him walking 
above; his footstep made the old 
floor groan ; as soon as all was silent, 
the mother, son, and daughter, utter- 
ed a cry of joy, and the two children 
began to play a thousand frolics, or 
amused themselves in telling 
stories. Among these stories 
is one which Monsieur Chateau- 
briand relates in his Memoirs. The 
following is a feeble sketch of this 
tale :—One night at midnight an old 
monk in his ceil heard a knocking at 
his door. A plaintive voice called 
to him. The monk hesitated to open. 
At last he rises and opens. It was a 
pilgrim who demanded hospitality. 
he monk gave a bed to the pilgrim, 
and threw himself upon his own. 
But scarcely was he asleep, when he 
sees the pilgrim at the side of his 
bed, signing to him to follow him. 
They go out together. The door 
of the church opens and then shuts 
behind them. The priest at the 
altar celebrates the holy mysteries. 
Arrived at the foot of the altar, the 
pilgrim takes off his cowl, and shews 
he monk a death’s-head. “ You 
have given me a place by your side,” 
said the pilgrim, “ and in my turn I 
will give you a place on my bed of 
ashes.” The delightful terrors occa- 
sioned by such tales as these, made 
the brother and sister cling close 
together. Nothing is more touch- 
ing than the pages of Monsieur de 
Cc steaubrtand when he speaks of 


his beautiful affectionate sister, Lu- 
cilla. All his infancy was passed by 
her side; they had both the same 
sorrows, the same pleasures, the 


same terrors. “ Timid,” he says, 
“and under constraint before my 
ather, I only found joy and content 


‘company of my sister; she was a 
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little older than me. We loved to 
climb the hills together, and together 
to traverse the woods at the fall of 
the leaf; the recollection of these 
walks yet fills my soul with delight. 
Oh ! illusions of infancy and my , 
country, will you never lose your ’ 
charms! Sometimes we walked in 
silence, listening to the wailing of 
the autumn winds, or to the noise of 
the dried Jeaves which rustled under 
our feet ; sometimes we pursued with 
our eyes the swallow in the meadow, 
or the rainbow upon the cloudy hills, 
and sometimes we murmured toge- | 
ther verses which the spectacle of 
nature inspired. We had both a 
strain of sadness in our hearts. This 
we derived from God and our mo- 
ther.” 

We cannot afford to follow Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand through all his 
school adventures. These require 
the charms of Monsieur Chateau- 


» briand’s style to give them that inte- 


rest which they no doubt possess in 
his Memoirs, but which appear a 
good deal faded in the recollected 
narrative of the Revue de Paris. But 
we must not omit to mention that 
he was educated at the college of 
Rennes, and that his favourite studies 
were Horace and the Confessions of 
St Augustin, which last book seems 
to have determined the religious cha- 
racter of his genius. From college 
he entered the army, and became, 
as far as military drill and duties are 
concerned, in the language of his 
colonel, an accomplished officer. His 
new military education being finish- 
ed, his father determined to send 
him to Paris, to make his way by his 
own merits; but before he enters 
upon this new scene, he once more 
visits Combourg. Thus he speaks in 
his Memoirs on the occasion of this 
last visit :—“ I have only revisited 
Combourg three times,” (since his 
first absence we suppose.) “ At the 
death of my father, all the family 
were assembled in the chateau, to 
say to each other adieu. Two years 
afterwards I accompanied my mother 
to Combourg; she went to have the 
old manor-house furnished, as my 
brother was about to establish him- 
self there with my sister-in-law; my~ 
brother, however, came not into 
Brittany, and shortly after mounted 
the scaffold with his young wife, for 
whom my mother had prepared the 
The last time I took 
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_ the road to Combourg, was on arri- 
ying at the port where I was to em- 
bark for America, After sixteen 
years of absence, when about to quit 
my native soil forthe ruins of Greece, 
I went to embrace the remnants of 
my family in the lands of Brittany, 
but I had not courage to undertake 
the pilgrimage to my paternal fields. 
It was among the shades of Com- 
bourg that I have become what I am. 
It was there I saw my family united 
and dispersed. Of ten children only 
four remained. My mother died of 
grief, and the ashes of my father 
were scattered to the winds. If my 
works survive me, if I should leave 
behind me a name, the traveller, 

erhaps, some day, guided by these 

emoirs, will stop a moment in the 
places I have described. He may re- 
cognise the chateau, but he willlookin 
vain for the wood ; it has been felled; 
the cradle of my dreams has dis- 
appeared like my dreams themselves. 
Alone remaining upon its rock, the 
antique dungeon seems to regret the 
oaks which surrounded it, and-pro- 
tected it from the tempests. Isolated 
like it, I have seen, like it, the famil 
which embellished my days, and af- 
forded me shelter, fall around me. 
Thanks to Heaven, my life is not 
built so solidly upon the earth as 
the towers in which I passed my 
youth !” 

The scene now changes to Paris. 
The venerable Monsieur de Male- 
sherbes, the defender of Louis XVIL., 
and whose daughter was married to 
the elder brother of Chateaubriand, 
seems to have been the first who ap- 
preciated the talents of young Fran- 
cois. The following is the sketch 
which the Memoirs give of this ve- 
nerable character, who afterwards, 
in his extreme old age, with his 
grand-daughter and her husband, 
perished by the guillotine :—* The 
alliance which united his family to 
mine procured me often the happi- 
ness of approaching him. I seemed 
to become stronger and freer in my 
mind when in the presence of this 
virtuous man, who, in the midst of 
the corruption of courts, had pre- 
served, in an elevated rank, the in- 
tegrity and courage of a patriot. I 
shall long recollect the last interview 
T had with him: it was in the morn- 

. I found, him, by chance, alone 
with his grand-daughter. He spoke 
of Rousseau with an emotion that I 
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fully partook of. I shall never for~ 
get the venerable old man conde- 
scending to give me advice, and say- 
ing,—‘ I am wrong to speak of these 
things with you; I should rather 
— you to moderate that warmth 
of heart wich brought so much evil 
on our friend. I have been like 
you: injustice revolted me; I have 
done as much good as I could, with- 
out counting on the gratitude of men. 
You are young; you have many 
things to see. I have but a short 
time to live.’ I suppress what the 
freedom of intimate conversation, 
and the indulgence of his character, 
made him add. The pain which I 
experienced on quitting him, felt like 
a presentiment that I should never 
see him again! 

“ Monsieur de Malesherbes was a 
man of large stature, but the feeble- 
ness of his health prevented him 

pe ing so. That which was 

ishing in him was the energy 
with which he expressed himself 
in his extreme old age. If you saw 
him seated without speaking, with 
his sunken eyes, his grey eyelashes, 
and his benevolent air, you would . 
have taken: him for one of those 
august personages painted by Le- 
sueur. But when the sensitive chords 
were touched, the lightning flashed 
forth. His eyes immediately opened 
and expanded. Words of fire came 
from his mouth; his air, from pensive, 
became animated, and a young man 
in all the effervescence of youth 
seemed before you; but his bald 
head, his words a little confused, 
from the defect of his pronuncia- 
tion, caused by his want of teeth, 
recalled again the old man. This 
contrast redoubled the charm found 
in his conversation, as one admires 
those fires which burn in the midst 
of the snows of winter. 

“ Monsieur de Malesherbes has 
filled Europe with his name, but the 
defender of Louis X VL. was not less 
admirable at the other epochs of his 
life than in his last days, which so 
gloriously crowned it. As a patron 
of men of letters, the world owes to 
him the Emilius of Rousseau; and 
it is known, that he was the only 
man, the Mareschal of Luxemburg 
excepted, whom Jean Jaques sin- 
cerely loved. More than once he 
has opened the of the Bastile; 
he alone refused to supple his cha- 


racter to the vices of the great, and 
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came out pure from places where so 
many others had left their virtue 
behind them. Some have blamed 
him for giving in to what has been 
called the principles of the day. If 
by this is meant hatred of abuses, 
Monsieur de Malesherbes was cer- 
tainly culpable. For my own part 
I avow, that if he had been merely 
a good and loyal gentleman, ready 
to sacrifice himself for the King his 
master, and to appeal to his sword 
rather than to his religion, I should 
have sincerely esteemed him, but I 
should have left it to others to write 
his eulogium.” 

From the city Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand passes to the Court. To 
be presented to the King, it was ne- 
cessary to be military, and of the 
grade of captain at least. He there- 
fore obtained that rank, and was ad- 
mitted to the honours of the Court, 
_ ve Louis wee face to face. 

us he speaks of this unha 
amiable aieants and weueha bias is 
. “ Louis XVI. was of an advantage- 
ous stature; his shoulders were 


large, and his belly prominent. His 
walk wasungainly, rolling, as it were, 
from one leg to the other ; his vision 


was short; his eyes half shut; his 
mouth latge’s his voice hollow and 
vulgar. He was fond of a hearty 
laugh; hisairannounced gaiety,—not 
the gaiety, perhaps, of a superior 
mind, but the cordial joy of an honest 
| man, coming from a conscience with- 
out a ay He o~ not without 
knowledge, especially in raphy. 
For the coats io: hed his ets 
like other men. He loved, for ex- 
ample, to play tricks upon his pages, 
and to spy, at five o’clock in the 
morning, from the windows of the 
palace, the movements of the gen- 
tlemen of the Court as they left 
their apartments. If at a hunt one 
passed between him and the stag, he 
was subject to sudden fits of anger, 
as I have experienced myself. Sus 
day, when it was excessively hot, an 
old gentleman of the stables, who 
had followed the chase, being fa- 
tigued, got down from his horse, and, 
stretching himself on his back, fell 
asleep in the shade. Louis passed 
bee gesesiver him, and thought it a 
good joke to wake him'up. He got 
down then from his horse, and, with- 
out wishing to hurt'this ancient ser- 
vant, he let fall rather'a heavy stone 
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on his breast. Awakening up, the 
old gentleman, in the first moment 
of pain and anger, called out,—‘ Ah! 
I know you well in this trick; you 
were so from your infancy ; you are 
a tyrant, a cruel man, a ferocious 
animal!’ And he continued to over- 
whelm the King with insults. His 
Majesty quickly regained his horse, - 
and half laughing, half sorry that he 
had hurt a man whom he loved- 
much, muttered as he went away,— 
‘ Ha, ha! he is angry! he is angry! 
he is angry!’” : 
But what was Versailles, its Palace, 
and its Court, to Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand, whilst the Bastile was 
taking at Paris, and the Revolution, 
with its mighty events, were in full 
career of developement! What his 
opinions were ‘at the commencement 
of the Revolution is not stated, but 
he had personal acquaintance with 
all the great disorganizing spirits, 
who let loose its fierce elements, and 
were afterwards pulverized and 
swept from the scene by its ravaging 
breath. He seems to have known 
Mirabeau intimately, dined often 
with him, and accompanied him to 
the tavern. One day as they got up 
together from dinner after a long 
animated conversation, Mirabeau, 
laying his two large hands on the 
shoulders of his young companion; 
said to him, alluding to their con- 
versation, “ They will never pardon 
me my superiority.” But the hor- 
rors of the Revolution soon ensued, 
and whatever illusions the brilliant 
vision of prospective liberty and re- 
eneration might have cast over the 
imagination of the young poet, they 
uickly melted away at the touch of 
Eames The blood, the crimes, 
the rant and fury, which early began 
to blot out and swallow up every 
fair hope in despair and dread, 
awakened his uncontrollable indig-. 
nation; this was too strong to be 
suppressed in one so ardent and hu- 
mane ; and on one occasion, seeing 
a head carried on-a pike before his 
hotel, he called out of his window, 
“Murder, murder! assassins, assas- 
sins!” This virtuous ardour and in- 
dignation would soon doubtless have 
brought him to the guillotine, if 
Monsieur. de Malesherbes, compas- 
sionating his youth and virtue, and 
foreseeing; that if he remained in 
France, he'would surely fall a victim: 
ef i 19s 4 Bi AJ i35 x ici 
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to his genérous and courageous sen- 
naenst, had not petewuted him to 
make the voyage to America. 

“If I were in your place,” said 
Monsieur de Malésherbes, “I would 
go to America; I would undertake 
some great enterprise ; I would tra- 
vel for tefi years.” This idea fired 
the imagination of young Chateau- 
briand. He had already a great en- 
terprise in his mind. It is thus he 
developes in his Memoirs the idea of 
this enterprise :— 

“ The voyage which I then under- 
took was only the prelude of an- 
other much more important, the plan 
of which I communicated to Mon- 
sieur de Malesherbes on my return. 
I proposed to myself nothing less 
than to determine, by land, the grand 
question of the South Sea passage by 
the North. It is known, that in spite 
of the efforts of Captain Cook and 
other navigators, it has always re- 
mained in doubt.” 

One can hardly help smiling at 
this project of discovery terminating 
in thosé beautiful tales or poems by 
which Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
has immortalized his wanderings in 
Anierica. For our parts, however, 
we are perfectly contented that it 
has so terminated. Let others travel 
and discover, but their travellings 
and discoveries, however important, 
will never be to us half so délight- 
ful, ad contemplating this young en- 
thusiastié “ échappé” from civilisa~ 
tion, this refugee from the artificial 
existence of a Court, fleéing refine- 
ment and crime, and plunging into 
the depths of savage life, as into a 
bath, to cleanse and rejuvinate his 
pon and then to send it forth im 

its beautified purity, to explore, 

to marvel at, to be transported with 
the springing wonders of nature 
where man is not. He became,as it 

' wéré,a playfellow of the forests and 
hty streams; all eyé, all heart; 


all ecstasy. But what is most delight- 


ful, he humanizes upon every thing 
lé seés. Nothing encounters his 
sight, even in inanimate nature, no- 
ig is shaped by his fancy, but it 
immediately vibrates upon somé 
chord of his heart. How different 
is humanity from civilisation! Com- 
pare the scenes which were then 
goittg on in Paris, with those which 
onsieur de Chateatibriand found 
in the huts of the wild Indian war- 
tiors and huntsmen, This contrast 
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heightens the delight which we feel 
im accompanying him in his poéts 
rambles through a new world. But 
we must proceed with thé Memoits, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand émbark- 
ed for America at St Malo; on the 
6th of May, 1791. The sentiménts 
he experienced on his first arrival, 
are well described in his “ Génie du 
Christianisme.” 

“I remained for some time with 
my arms crossed, looking about me 
with a confusion of feelings and 
ideas, which I could not disentangle 
then, and which I cannot at present 
describe. This continent, unknown 
by the rest of the world in anciént 
times, and in the modern for many 
ages ; its first savage destinies, and 
its fate since the arrival of Christo- 
pher Columbus; the domination of 
the monarchies of Europe shaken 
off in this new world; their old so- 
cieties renéweéd in this young cour- 
bY a republic of a nature hitherto 

nown, announcing a change im 
the human mind, and in political or- 
der; the part which my country had 
taken in these events; these séas 
and shores owing partly their inde- 
pendence to French blood; a great. 
man, Washington, arising suddenly 
in the midst of these discords and 
déserts, the inhabitant of a flourish- 
ing city in the same place; where, @ 
century béfore, William Penn had 
bought a slip of ground fronr some 
Indians ; the United States, sending 
to France, across the ocean, the re- 
volution and liberty; finally, my own 
destinies, the discoveries which I 
aimed at in those native solitudes, 
which yet extended their vast do- 
mains behind the narrow empire of 
foréign civilisation;— these were 
the reflections which occupied my 
mind.” 

Another pointed reflection he 
makes is—“ There is nothing old in 
América, but the woods, the sons of 
the éarth, and liberty, the mothér of 
all human society.” 

The recital of his intérview with 
Washington is véry pleasing. 

“ A little house of the English con- 
struction, resentbling the houses in 
its neighbourhood, was the palace of 
the President of the United States. 


No guards, no valers. I knocked—a 
young sérvant-girl opétied to’'me. F 
askéd her if the General was at home. 
She asked me my name, which being 
difficult to pronounce in English, 
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she could not retain, But she said, 
© Walk in, sir’ and went before me 
through one of those long and narrow 
corridors, which serve as a vestibule 
to English houses. She introduced 
me into a parlour, and told me the 
General would attend me. I was 
not moved ; greatness of soul or of 
fortune never disconcert me. I ad- 
mire the first, without being hum- 
bled by it. The world inspires me 
with more pity than respect. Never 
has the face of man troubled me. 
In a few minutes the General enter- 
ed. He.was a man of large stature, 
his demeanour calm, rather cold than 
noble. He resembles his pictures. I 
— him my letter in silence ; 

e opened if, turned to the signa- 
ture, which he read aloud, exclaim- 
ing—‘ Colonel Armand !’ It was thus 
that the Marquis de la Rouverie had 
signed. We sat down. Iexplained 
to him as well as I could the motive 
of my voyage. He answered me 
monosyllables in French or Engl 
He listened to me with astonish- 
ment. I approached him, and said 
with vivacity—‘ But it is less diffi- 
cult to discover the North-East pas< 
sage than to create a people as you 
have done.’—‘ Weil, weil,’ said he, 
‘young man, stretching to me his 
hand. He invited me to dine with 
him on the following day; and we 
parted. 

“ } was exact to the rendezvous. 


We were but five or six guests. The 
conversation turned almost entirely 
on the French Revolution. The Ge 
neral shewed us the key of the Bas- 


tile. These keys were silly toys, 
which were then distributed in the 
two worlds. If Washington had seen, 
like me, the vanquishers of the Bas- 
tile in the gutters of Paris, he would 
have had less faith in his relic. The 
seriousness and the force of this re- 
volution was not in its bloody orgies. 
At the revocation of the Ediet of 
Nantes, in 1685, the same populace 
of the faubourg St Antoine demo- 
lished the Protestant temple of Cha- 
renton with as much zeal as they 
devastated the church of St Denis 
in 1793. Such was my meeting with 
this man, who has emancipated a 
whole world. Washington had sunk 
into the tomb before any fame was 
attached to my name ; I passed be- 
fore him as the most unknown being. 
He was in all his: splendour, and I 
im all my obscurity: Perhaps my 
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name did not remain a whole day 
in his memory, y am I, never 
theless, that his regards have fallen 
upon me. I have felt myself warmed 
by them during the rest of my life. 
There is virtue in the regard of a 
great man. I have seen since 
Bonaparte. Thus Providence has 
shewn me two persons, whom it has 
been pleased to place at the head of 
the destinies of their age.” 

Having taken leave of Washington; 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand pursued 
his route. The following passage, 
which will find a place in his Me- 
moirs, will shew, however, how little 
his mind was bent on discovery. 
The fact seems to be, that this pro- 
ject originated in that ardent longing 
for indefinable enterprise which cha« 
racterises genius, before it knows its 
own nature and quality. Monsieur 
Chateaubriand soon found the vast 
and the romantic in his heart and in 
nature, which had allured him ina 
project which he only saw in ite dis- 
tance and its consummation, with- 
out calculating the severe self-denial 
which it would impose upon the 
fancy. The passage we allude to is 
as follows :— 

“ ] then set out for the cotintry of 
savages, and embarked in a packet- 
boat, which ascended the river 
Hudson from New York to Albany. 
The sociéty of passengers was nu- 
merous and agreeable, consisting of 
many women, and some Americar 
officers. A fresh breeze impelled us 
gently to our destination. Towards 
the evening of the first day, we as 
sembled on the deck to take a ¢olla- 
tion of fruits and milk. The women 
were seated 6n benches, and the 
men placed themselves at their feets 
The conversation was not long noisy. 
I have always remarked that the 
aspect of a fine scene of nature - 
duces an involuntary silence. 
denly ore of thé company cried out; 
‘ It was hére whére Major André 
was éxecuted.’ Immediately all my 
ideas were scattered. <A very pretty 
American lady was asked to sing @ 
romance made on this unfortanate 
young man. Shé yielded to dur en 
treaties, and sung with @ voice, 
timid, but: fall of softness ard enro~ 
tion. Fhe si —_ setting. We 
were then sailing bétween lofty 
mountains: Here did there, si 
pended over their abysses; single 
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sometimes disappeared, among 
clouds, partly. white, 
rose-coloured; which’ 
zontally ap the height of these habi- 
tations: . Phe "points. of rocks, and: 
the: bare tops of pine-trees, were’ 
sometinies seen above these clouds, 
arid: looked like little islands floating 
in the sea: | The’ntujestic river; now 
locked :up between two parallel 
banks; ‘stretched ‘in a straight line 
before us; aud’anon turning towards: 
the‘ east, rolled its golden waves 
round some mount, which, advan- 
cing “into: the’ stream with all its 
plants, resembled a great bouquet of 
verdure bound to the foot of a blue 
and: purple. zone. We all kept a 
und. silence. Fot my part, I 

ly dared to breathe. Nothing 
interrupted the plaintive song of the 
young passenger, except the noise 
which the vessel made in gliding 
through the water” i" 
‘His rapture goes on increasing as 
hevadvances:into the interior—into 
theivitgin foreste’of Americas.) 

*\ Adver havirig passed the Mohawk, 
I found; myself: in woods ‘that:had 
never felt the axe,and fell into.a sort 
of.eéstasy.: went from tree to tree, 
tothe tight: and! left indifferently, 
saying to unyself—no more roads to 
follow—no more cities—no more 
narrow houses—no more presidents, 
republics, kings... .. To try if I had 
recovered my original rights, I played 
a thousand-wilful freaks, which en- 
raged the big Dutchman, who served 
me.asa guide, and who thought me 
mad.’’ 

This state of rapturous excite- 
ment, this:intexication of delight, so 
pure, so free,.so buoyant, awakens 
alk.our interest, all’our affection, for 
the, -youngventhusiast. He has’ ex- 
perienced, he» has enraptured him- 
sell, with| the reality of a. poet's 
dreams: We ask: net what has be- 
come of .his: passage. How can a 


thought .of. civilized life come to: 


disturb his enjoy ments ? Heis among 
the savages. He accompanies. the 
wild, Indian on his bunting parties; 
he-drinks,.smekes, and . broils :his 
stemeon his buts tae is one — 
amily, dancing and singing w 

retty Indian girls, sharing: in their 
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would be te him slayery.. No; let.his 
thoughts and fancies come and. go 
like thé airs of heaven. There is 
room in‘his breast for their circula- 
tion, since he is untrammelled by 
civilisation. Let him cast himself: 
on the lake Erie, and from its banks 
behold those splendid serpents 
which inhabit them; let him Jearn 
their habits, and-call them «by their 
names; or, if you will, he will make 
them dance to his flute. Sometimes 
let him stand on the banks of the 
lake\'to contemplate the thousand 
fish that disport on its translucent 
waves; or let him stop suddenly to 
listen to the song of strange birds; 
or, shutting his eyes, harken to. the 
multitudinous waters of the river as 
they rush into the sea, 

This ecstasy, says an auditor of the 
Memoirs, has no end. .Long pages 
are sometimes only long exclama- 


*’ tions, breathing the very essence of 


cgtitentment and happiness. In one: 
é he says—*I was more than a 
ing, “If fate had placed me“on.a 
throne, anda revolution, hurled me 
from it, instead of exhibiting _ my. 
misery through Europe, like Charles 
and James, [ should Havé said te 
amateurs: If my place inspires yo 
with so much envy, try it, you will- 
see it is not so good, Cut one 
another’s throats for my old mantle. 
For my part, I will go and enjoy in 
the forests of America the liberty 
you have restored me to.” 

But this realized dream must 
end ; and this is the manner he was 
awakened from it. 

“ Wandering from forest to forest, 
I approached a new American settle- 
ment. One evening, I saw on the 
banks of a streamlet, a farm-house 
built of the trunks of trees. I de- - 
manded hospitality, and it was 
granted. ‘The night fell. The habi.’ 
tation was only lighted by the flame - 
of the hearth. TI sat down by. the. 


“corner Of the chimney ; and Whilst. 


my hostess prepared my supper, L 
amused’ myself in reading, srooping. 
my héad, an English journal which 
had@ fallen’ on ‘the ground: -I per- 


“ceived these words written in large 


lettefs:' ‘ Fright of THe Kine!’ 
This‘ was’ an ‘account of the evasion 


ovemapd-imithé exercises:and'pas- of Louis XVI, and the arreat of the 


times.of theit brothers’; or he is im “ unfortumité ch 
the eas loreetefre, trea Why T ag 
d he-com pel) his mind to think 


: ‘creased emigration, ‘an 
9D nay «panticulap manent i Pat bling OF at Ht tie, 


1g 48 egasie alf Bid) vd b 
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army under the banners of theFrench 


princes. In this I thought I heard 
the voice of honour, and I abandoned 
my projects.” 

Returned to Philadelphia to em- 
bark, the first thing that reminded 
him he was a civilized man, was 
his want of money to pay his 
passage. The Captain, however, 
consented to take him, trusting te 
his word for payment. In his pas- 
sage, he encounters a terrible tem- 
Hy The description of this tempest 

nishes the fourth book. ‘“ When 
a Dutch veseel is assailed by a tem- 
pest, officers and sailors shut them- 
selves up in the inside of the vessel ; 
all the port holes are shut; the dog 
of the vessel is alone left on the 
deck, who how]s at the storm. Mean- 
time the officers and sailors drink 
and smoke till the storm ceases. 
When it is over, the dog ceases to 
bark, and the crew come again on 
the deck—and I,” says he, “I am 
the dog of the vessel, whom the re- 
storation left on the deck to give 
warning of the storm, whilst it was 
under shelter.” 

As soon as Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand returns to Paris, he marries, 
and takes obscure lodgings in a little 
obscure street, behind the church of 
St Sulpice. His picture of Paris, at 
that moment of terror, is said to be 
magnificent and terrible. Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat, the Convention, the 
Jacobin club, the theatres, the cries, 
the clamours, the atrocious vocifera- 
tions of the Mountain, of the popu- 
lace, the street scenes, the tribune, 
the prisons: every thing which the ra- 
velled up scene of horror, which Paris 
in 92 presented, has afforded matter 
for his eloquent pen. But honour 
and patriotism called him away from 
these orgies of blood and crime. He 
emi ; and the ogre § justi- 
fication of this step, as it might pro- 
perly find a place in his 
we here transcribe. 

“I put to myself this question 
when wri the Siege of Trent. 
Why has Thrasybulus been raised to 
the clouds? And why are French 
e ants trodden to the dust? 

cases, are Pigereuaiy the same. 

The fugitives of the two countries, 

forced into exile b Tsecution, 

took arms in foreign lands in favour 

of an pation -£ constitution of their 

Except that the first contended for a 
VOL. XXX¥, NQ. CCXXIL rs 
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democracy, and the latter for a mo- 
narchy, the facts are the same. 

“An honest foreigner by his fire- 
side, in a tranquil country, sure to 
mo ~ m as he _ dome at 
night, in possession of his fortune, 
his doors well shut, his friends 
within, and security without, may 
prove, whilst drinking his glass of 
wine, that the French emi ts 
were to blame, and that a citizen 
should never quit his country. But 
this honest ents. is - his ease ; 
no one persecutes him; he can go 
where he will, without the fear of 
being insulted or assassinated ; his 
house is not set fire to; he is not 
hunted like a wild beast, merely 
because his name is John, and not 
Peter, and that his grandfather who 
died forty years ago had a right to 
sit in a church with three or four 
harlequins in livery behind him. * * 
But it is for misfortune to judge of 
misfortune. The vulgar heart of 
prosperity cannot comprehend the 
delicate sentiments of misfortune. 
If one considers without passion 
what the emi ts suffered in 
France, who is the man, who, putting 
his hand to his heart, would dare to 
Poy would not have done as they 

Monsieur de Chateaubriand then 
determines to emigrate, but he has 
no money; the fortune of his wife 
consisted only of assignats. At last 
he gets a notary in the Faubourg St 
Honoré'to advance him 12,000 francs 
on these assignats. But on return- 
ing home he meets with a friend ; 
they walk and talk together, and at 
last they enter a gambling-house. 
At that time gaming was perhaps 
the most innocent amusement that 
remained. To a gentleman society 
was dangerous, and the relaxations 
of the people were in the clubs and 
pc a scaffold. Whether from 
curiosity, or ennui, or weakness, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand plays, 
and loses all his money except 1500 
francs. With this he departs, gets 
into a fiacre, and drives home. On 
arriving, however, when he would 
hand his portfolio to his wife, he finds 
it gone. He had left it, with his last 
1500 francs, in the hackney-coach. 
Nevertheless, Monsieur de 
briand had imbibed too much equa- 
nimity of soul in the forests and 


th of America, to be 
disturbed by ihe He sleeps as prg- 
8 
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foundly and tranquilly as if nothing 
had happened. the morning, by 
t good luck, a young priest comes 
to him and returns him his portfolio, 
within which was his name and ad- 
dress, with the money. This priesthad 
hired the hackney-coach immediate- 
ly after he left it. He now directs 
his course to Bruxelles, travelling as 
&@ wine-merchant, and commissary of 
the army. Bruxelles was then the 
general rendezvous of the army of 
the Princes. The emigration was at 
that time divided into two parties, 
the first come and the last come; 
the first attributed to themselves ex- 
clusively the right of restoring the 
ancient dynasty. Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubriand was therefore very ill re- 
ceived, and from captain of cavalry 
became simple soldier, in one of 
the Breton companies, which were 
marching to form the siege of Thion- 
ville. ith his knapsack on his 
back, and his musket on his shoulder, 
he marched gaily forward. One day 
he met the King of Prussia, Frede- 
rick William, on horseback. “Where 
are you going ?” said the monarch. 
“JT am going to fight,” replied youn 
‘Chateaubriand. “I see the Gusock 
nobleman in that answer,” said Fre- 
derick, and, saluting him, passed on. 
‘Monsieur Chateaubriand had a simi- 
lar conversation at Bruxelles with 
Champfort, a man once of celebrity, 
but whose name is now almost for- 
gotten. “ From whence do you 
come?” asked Champfort. “From 
N a Where are you going 
to?” —“To where battlesare fought.” 
‘ Nevertheless, in spite of this galety 
‘and buoyancy of spirit, he felt sen- 
‘sibly the immense sacrifice he had 
to principle, and the very small 


return of gratitude and consideration 
it t with it. “The Bourbons 
had not need,” says he, “ that a cadet 


of Brittany should return from be- 
“yond the seas to offer them his ob- 
-seure devotion : If I had lit the lam 

of my hostess with the journal which 
changed the destinies of my life, and 
continued my voyage, no one would 
have perceived my absence, for none 
knew that I existed. It was a sim- 
ple question between me and my 
eonscience, which brought me back 
to the theatre of the world. I might 
have done as I wished, as I was the 
only witness of the debate. But of 
all witnesses this is the one before 
which I should fear most to blush.” 
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We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to follow the young sol- 
dier through his campaigns, and to 
give in his own words, for no other 
words could do them justice, the 
piquant anecdotes he relates, and to 
shew the sportive happy spirit with 
which he sustained — enjoyed, we 
might say—every privation. Some- 
times we have him preparing the 
soup for his company, at others wash- 
ing his shirt in the stream; but we 
wonder not at the gaiety and sere- 
nity of his temper, for at this moment 
he was writing Atala. One day the 
manuscript of Atala, which he car- 
ried in his knapsack, was pierced by 
a ball, and thus saved the poet’s life ; 
but he adds, with a smile, “ Atala 
had still to sustain the fire of the Abbé 
Morellet.” 

But he had heavier hardships than 
mere privations to suffer. He re- 
ceives a wound in the leg, and is at 
the same time attacked by the small- 
pox and the dysentery, which was 
called the malady of the Prussians. 
But his courage does not abandon 
him. He marches as long as he can 
walk. When he passed through the 
towns, the road to the hospital was 
always pointed out to him, but he 
passed on. At Namur, a poor wo- 
man seeing him tremble with fever, 
feeling pity for him, threw an old 
blanket over his shoulders, and he 
continued his route with this cover- 
ing. At last he is perfectly exhaust- 
ed, and falls into a ditch by the road- 
side. In this state, motionless and 
senseless, he is picked up by a com- 
pany of the Prince de Ligne which 
chanced to pass, and transported in 
a waggon to Bruxelles. But there 
he found every door shut against 
him; he goes from hotel to hotel, 
from house to house, in vain. He 
has no money to pay for his lorg- 
ing; and lame, sick, ill, and appa- 
rently on the point of death, he is 
everywhere refused harbour. When 
in this abandoned condition, without 
help and without resource, seeking 
only a place to lie down and die, a 
carriage passes him; in this carriage 
was his brother. He had } 200 francs 
in his pocket—he gives the half to 
Francis, arid bids him adieu to re- 
enter France, and to die on the scaf- 
fold. Having had his wounds dress- 
ed, and recovered a little strength, 
M. de Chateaubriand determines to 
go to Jersey, to rejoin the royalists 
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of Brittany. He is conducted to Os- 
tend. “At Ostend,” the Memoirs 
here speak, “I met several Bretons, 
my compatriots and my comrades, 
who had formed the same project as 
myself. We hired a little bark for 
Jersey, and were shut up during the 
passage in its hold. The bad wea- 
ther, the want of air and space, and 
the motion of the sea, exhausted the 
little strength I had left; the wind 
and the tide See us to put in at 
Guernsey. As I was on the point 
of death, I was carried on shore and 
placed against a wall, my face turned 
to thesun, that I might breathe my last. 
The wife of a sailor happened to 
pass; she took co ion on me, 
called her husband, and aided by 
two or three other English sailors, 
transported me into the house of a 
fisherman, and me in a good 
bed. It is probably toe this act of 
charity that I owe my life. The 
next day I was re-embarked on board 
a sloop of Ostend. When we arri- 
ved at Jersey I was completely deli- 
rious. I was received by my ma- 
ternal uncle, the Count de ée, 
and remained several months in a 
state between life and death. In the 
spring of 1793, thinking myself suf- 

ciently strong to take arms again, I 
crossed into England, where I hoped 
to find the direction of the princes ; 
but my health, instead of mending, 
continued to decline ; my chest was 
affected, and I could hardly breathe. 
Some skilful doctors who were con- 
sulted, declared that I might linger 
on for some weeks, perhaps for some 
months, perhaps for some years, but 
that I must avoid all fatigue, and not 
count on a long existence. 

“ Throw open the doors for his Ex- 
cellency my Lord Viscount de Cha- 
teaubriand, Peer of France, Ambassa- 
der at London, and Grand Officer of 
the ion of Honour, &e.!” It is 
with this exclamation that Mons. de 
Chateaubriand breaks off, when the 
contrast between his first and second 
sojourn in England presents itself to 
his mind. His Memoirs are filled 
with these admirable contrasts and 
sudden exclamations. We musthere 
break off ; indeed there is little more 
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to notice. The Memoirs, so far as 
they have yet proceeded, terminate 
nearly in this place. They stop af- 
ter his first voyage to England. Ne- 
vertheless, his last reading was the 
relation of his journey to the place 
of exile of Charles the Tenth; so 
that they are not written consecu< 
tively, but are filled up according as 
his humour dictates. He has made 
only two ¢ of them; one in 
the hands of Madame de Chateau- 
briand, and the other in those ef Ma- 
dame Recambier. It is said that 
they are already sold to an English 
bookseller for L.1000 per volume. 
It is needless to add any comment. 
Doubtless it will be an invaluable 
acquisition to have the mighty events 
which have checquered Mons. de 
Chateaubriand’s life, and the desti- 
nies of the world of Europe during 
its’ period, exhibited to us, as they 
eh oe through and been ¢o- 
ee by such a mind. He himself 
is own person represents a prin- 
ciple ; the aristocratic and religious 
ree of society; He roy pane 
it in all its splendour, in all ite puri- 
ty, in all its power; a more unex. 
ceptionable representative could not 
be chosen to place it in its 
light. Mons, de Talleyrand too, we 
are told, is writing his Memoirs. He 
also represents a princtple—the an- 
tagonist principle; the principle of 
popular ascendency, of unbelief, of 
expediency. He is equally a most 
favourable representative, to set hia 
principle in its best point of view, 
being without violence, 
crime, without ae ean and 
sincerely desirous of the good and 
happiness of mankind. hen we 
have the Memoirs of these two 
master-minds, we may say we have 
the picture of the mind of Europe 
during their epoch, and of the twe 
ee whose collision 
has flooded Europe with bleod, and 
still continues to agitate and threaten 
it with further revolutions. But how 
differently will the same events @p« 
ao seen through such different op- 
cs 
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 Noraine is more remarkable in 
the long period of the French Revo- 
lution, than its dearth of eminent men. 
Tt abounded in able men in all ranks 
of the state—the whole race, mar- 
shalled under the general name of 
talent. But the Revolution exhibit- 
ed but’ two men of genius, and but 
one of those was a Frenchman. Na- 
poleon, ‘the Corsican, threw a light 
round him that extinguished all the 
contemporary lustres of military 
France. Mirabeau, the Frenchman, 
equally threw all its civil names into 
obscurity. Itis remarkable, too, that 
each equally owed a large portion 
of his triumphs to his dissimilitude 
from the national character. Napo- 
leon was, in all things, Italian. No 
tan was more remote from the 
passionate impetuosity, and wild ca- 

ce of the Frenchman. He had an 
mpetuosity and wildness uf his own, 
but he had the subtlety and the stea- 
diness, that:alone can combine them 
into the materials of assured success. 
His silence, his reserve, and his re- 
sentments, were all Italian. He loved 
the ostentation of power, but he 
loved the power itself more. His 
vanity was keen, but it was never 
suffered to resist his interests. He 
would not have thrown away upon 
fireworks and feux-de-joie, a single 
grain of the gunpowder that he 
could expend upon bDiasting his 
highway through the barriers of 


Mirabeau was cast in another 
mould. ‘He, too, had the impetuo- 
sity and the wildness, but they were 
at once chastised and strengthened 
by his new adoption of character. 
At a period when youth, misfortune, 
and on had awakened all that 
was susceptible in his fierce nature, 
he was driven to England. His mind 
was ina state of fusion. It instantly 
took the’ shape into which it was 
thrown. Retaining the ‘early fire, 
and the early ambition, it reappear- 
eee ae eh a co 
posed, ‘atid’ stern physiognomy 
the land of fre ih. Ain onmnat by 
nature, he liad returned from the 

achool of manly’ oratory inthe 
world, and‘ had feafned from the im- 
mortal men of that day the trae 
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secret of param,” the hearts of 
nations. ‘Till then, France had but 
rhetoricians, and those the rhetori- 
cians of the pulpit. Panegyrized as 
they are, we look in vain, in the 
Massillons, Bourdaloes, and Bos- 
suets, for the diviner mind of oratory. 
We find extravagant appeals, violent 
contortions of language, florid figure ; 
the false taste of the Court, blazon- 
ed by the frigid imaginations of the 
cloister. Yet allis not failure. .We 
find occasional bursts of vividthought 
flashing through the clouds of an 
overcharged and obscure phraseolo- 
gy; and the shape of human nature is 
sometimes seen under all the pomps 
and vanities of the harangue made 
for the glory of the King and his 
courtiers. But Mirabeau first gave 
the example of that powerful instru- 
mentality by which the great orator 
masters the mind at once. He had the 
signal advantage over all his prede- 
cessors, that he had real business to 
do; his language had the reality of 
business; its general tone .was clear, 
firm, and forcible ; a powerful stream 
of thought flowing onward without 
winding round its object, but driving 
all obstacles before it by its volume. 
But there were times when all the 

assion of his bitter and inflammable 

eart kindled; and the stream was 
suddenly turned into fire. He was 
then no longer the ancient orator, 
with his grace and gravity,—nor the 
Englishman, with his strong simpli- 
city and force of nature,—nor even 
the Frenchman, with his eccentric 
vividness, and glittering declama- 
tion. He had ds intenseness, the 
keenness, and unhappily the malig- 
nity of a fiend. And his motives 
were worthy of his power of evil. 
Like all the worshippers of faction, 
he had been a hypocrite from the 
beginning. No man hated the rabbla 
more ; yet no man panegyrized them 
with more lavish adulation.. No 
man cherished every prejudice of 
noble birth more; yet his. whole 
profession of: faith was )a: strenuous 
scori of ‘nobility:” If hechada feel- 
ing of aneielit-reverence in lis soul, 
it was for the''throne; yethis was 
the first hand; among: the circle of 
conspirators, that struck the dagger 
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into the heart of the monarchy, and 
flung it bleeding at the foot of the 
statue of Jacobinism. His oratory: 
was the great instrument by which 
this-singular ascendency was achie- 
ved. It had no rival and no suc- 
cessor in France. Surrounded as he 
was from the beginning of his career 
by a multitude of able and accom- 
plished minds, all equally emulous 
of his distinctions, and all struggling 
to rise by the same appeals to popu- 
Jar passion, all not merely fell short 
of his influence, but shewed them- 
selves unable to wield his weapons. 
The eloquence of the Girondists was 
the eloquence of theschools, contrast- 
ed with the daring and concentration 
of Mirabeau; theirs were the light- 
ning and thunders of the stage; all 
could. distinguish them from the 
true flash , the true birth of 
the tempest of the mind. . Happier 
in one instance. than Napoleon, he 
died in the fulness of his fame; -he 
was not left to dig his own grave, 
and see his renown buried in it, be- 
fere it closed over hiscorpse. Hap- 
pier still, if it be true, that in his last 
hours, he reviewed his triumphs with 
human regret, and determined to 
make the restoration of the throne 
the price of his repentance. But he 
was denied so glorious a conclusion 
to a life stained by habitual error. 
owes — to - no come and ewe 
i endour for a day of such per- 
a al cloud and whirlwind. Na- 
poleon died, after the final failure of a 
project for the tyranny of all nations, 
the condensation of all power in his 
person, and the ruin of all liberty 
among mankind ;—a project, for the 
vastness of its ambition, and the 
depth of its selfishness, worthy less 
of a mortal than of the prince of the 
wer of the air, He perished, and 
work followed him. He was 
broken . a om which sent oy 
empire rolling in fragments over his 
rare He fell from his throne, “like 


the'lightning falling frem heaven;” 
—the only figure that could express 
his height, his: splendour, and his 


malignity. The last hours of Mira- 
beau were on the field of the great 
battle for’ monarcliy,:.and he died 
with the lamentations of ‘a chieftain 
who finds himself: mertally wounded 
> por er par see = _ 
ife from him:drep by drop, 
while the battle isptilliaging, which 
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hé had hoped tc decide, and which 
his fall gives over to the enemy. 
«Phe lives of both those great spi- 
rits of the Revolution are still to be 
written; :but.it must not be for. fifty 
years to come... We must wait un- 
til their monuments are freed, by, the 
natural course of time, from all, the 
temporary memorials raised round 
them, to insignificant -parties. and 
men, by vanity or friendship, or that 
fraud upon history which gives fame 
to the creatures of popular, clamour. 
er before. they 
are written; for they. must finda 
kindred genius, and one not merely 
kindred, but initiated in the same 
career. No man but. a warrior.can 
write the history of Napoleon; no 
man but a statesman can write the 
history of Mirabeau; and none but 
a mind of. the highest penetration 
into human motives, of the keenes,’ 
sensibility to.all the impulses thas’ 
stir powerful natures, and capable of 
all their, triumphs, .and perhaps, of 
all their errors,can do historie juss. 
tice to either... Genius, alone ;can; 
mould that,.perfeet stamp and idens, 
tity of, chavacter,. which, alone; de 
serves a place in the gallery, of the 
illustrious dead, and compels every. 
paneeney. to. exclaim, This,,was the ~ 
man 
The simple outline of Mirabeau’s 
career shews how broad a field: is 
open in his biography. .He was the 
descendant of a line in which 
sition to the anioting. order of thi 
seems to have been hereditary. 
ancestors, the Riquetti family, had 
fled, or were exiled, from Florence; 
in the fourteenth century.|..They 
settled in the south of France, then. 
much connected with Italy and Ita- 
lian polities. His father, Victor 
Riquetti, Marquis de Mirabeau, dis- 
tinguished himeelf, about the middle 
of the last century, by. his adoption 
of the theories of the Economistes,, 
his adherence to the reveries of the: 
ingenious and visionary Quesnay, to. 
wen France owed so. much, real; 
mischief,..and the world;|so much. 
baseless. speculation, and pushed his. 
zeal to. the, hazardous. extent of as- 
sailing the, Ministry in. a, work.on, 
taxation, of which, the result was an 
im isonment in the Bastile. Sith dh 
e died, om theexe of seeing the, 
consummation of, pie 4H in, 
the memorable yaar 1789, ne nd 
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of the Revolution. His more fa- 
mous son, Honore Gabriel Riquetti, 
Comte de Mirabeau, was born in 
1749. Like all the nobles of France, 
he commenced his career in the 
army, and served in Corsica. But 
no man.was less made for the rou- 
tine of a regimental life; he soon 
grew w of the service; and 
seized, probably, with the rage for a 
aes life, and the French 
ashionable vanity of imitating Ci- 
cero in his Tusculum, or Cincinna- 
tus at his plough, he withdrew, to 
labour in the cultivation of his fields 
in the Limousin. But the converga- 
tion of the sages of the farm-yard 
was found to leave a blank, which 
could be filled up only by a return 
to the world. He flew to Paris, fell 
in love, and, though remarkably un- 
ing in his exterior, capti- 
vated an heiress, one of the hand- 
somest women of the Court. He 
now plunged into dissipation; and 
foremost in all things, outshone Pa- 
ris, and in less than three years was 
a racer yt His extravagance now 
proceeded so far towards final ruin, 
that his father, adopting a parental 
privilege, common in the families of 
the nobles, yet strangely adverse to 
his own theories, applied for an or- 
der for his exile from Paris, which 
ended in a lettre de cachet to confine 
him in one of the royal castles. After 
successive transfers from fortress to 
fortress, he was suffered to go at 
large in Franche Comté; where he 
signalized his liberty by carrying off 
the wife of the President of the Par- 
liament of Besancon, and fied with 
her to Holland. Justice was now let 
loose upon him, he was convicted 
par contumace, and sentenced to lose 
his head in effigy. The French power 
was too influential on the Continent 
to be safely defied even in Holland, 
and Mirabeau and his Sophie pre~ 
pared to escape from Amsterdam to 
that New World which, once the re- 
of the saints, has since opened 
its expansive hospitality to so many 
of the sinners of Europe. He was 
arrested on the eve of his flight, and 
imprisoned from 1777 to 1780 in the 
Castle of Vincennes. He came to 
London in 1784. 

At this period the public mind of 
France was agitated by the rebel 
opinions of the soldiery who had re- 
turned from America, by the debates 
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in thé British Legislature, and by 
the violent struggles of the French 
Provincial Parliaments against the 
royal prerogative. Mirabeau felt that 
his time was come. The career which 
neither the army, nor philosophy, nor 
dissipation, had opened to his natu- 
ral powers, was open in faction, and 
he instantly took -his side. The 
nobles of Provence, scandalized by 
his life, and justly suspecting his 
political tendencies, had refused to 


return him as a deputy to the States- 


General. But a resolution like his, 
equally regardless of its means, and 
fixed in its determination, was not 
to be thus baffled. What he could 
not accomplish as a noble, he accom- 
plished as aroturier. To the astonish- 
ment and indignation of his order, he 
opened a linen-draper’s shop, and by 
virtue of his trade was returned for 
the. Commons of Aix. Once in the 
National Assembly, his course was 
inevitable. In the midst of all that 
France boasted of intelligence, he 
suddenly assumed the highest rank, 
and his supremacy was scarcely ap- 
proached, to the last never shaken. 
If France shall ever erect a pillar to 
the Revolution, its base should be the 
tomb of Mirabeau. It was by him 
that the famed and fatal decree was 
carried, which produced the coali- 
tion of the Nobles and Clergy with 
the Commons, thus throwing the 
whole Government into the hands 
of faction. By him was pronounced 
the memorable answer to the King’s 
command for the dissolution of the 
Assembly—an answer which, by de- 
nying the royal right, virtually abo- 
lished the monarchy. In all the pe- 
rilous revolutionary tactique of the 
time, he was the acknowledged lead- 
er; and he yo geese his rank by 
a succession of the most powerful 
speeches ever heard under the roof 
of a French Assembly. It has been 
asserted tha‘ the materials of those 
distinguished efforts were supplied 
by others, and the late publications 
of Dumont seem to point out some 
of those sources. But what is the 
history of all the great labours of 

ublic men? That the ruder work 
s done by others; but, to give or- 
der, dignity, and beauty to the pile, 
is the work of the master-mind. As 
well might the slaves who quarried 
the stones of the Acropolis, assume 
to themselyes the perennial glory of 
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the architecture. As well might the 
grinder of Michael Angelo’s colours 
vindicate to himself the immortality 
of the Sistine Chapel. The true 
question in all cases of mental pre- 
eminence is, not the means, but the 
result; not by what levying and 
equipment of the troops the battle 
was gained, but the extent of the 
victory. Of all talents, the talent 
most distinctive of great men, is this 
faculty of absorbing the thoughts, 
studies, and labours of others into 
their own, till they give them a new 
essence and power; not anew shape, 
but a new nature; and send forth 
the feeble, the various, the contra- 
dictory, and the inapplicable, con- 
densed and assimilated into force, 
singleness, and utility. This was the 
work of the mind to which Dumont, 
and the crowd of men like Dumont, 
administered ; the powerful, intellec- 
tual alembic which sublimated all 
their various infusion, and out of the 
dross and compound, forced upwards 
aspirit, fit alike to invigorate or mad- 
den nations. 

During Mirabeau’s residence in 
England, he had corresponded large- 
ly with his friends in France; and 
his letters contain the irrefragable 
evidence, that no Frenchman can 
ever comprehend English habits, 
principles, or feelings. One reason 
for this singular anomaly is, that 
no Frenchman is ever satisfied with 
seeing things as they are. He al- 
ways adds or diminishes, he always 
labours to find theatrical effect, he 
always scorns the light of day, and 
desires to see life through the glare 
of the stage lamps, Thus, even the 
strong understanding of Mirabeau 
imputed to the whole English nation 
a mt wal of profound melancholy, 
which he branches instantly into all 
the conduits of national action; to 
their melancholy he imputes their 
virtue, their vice, their force of 
thought, their eccentricity, their pe 
triotism, their venality, their wealth, 
their poverty, their, patience, their 
suicide, their every: thing. Their 
religion is the grand source of their 
mela: y, because it does not give 
them shows, festivals, pictures in the 
churches, embroidery on the priests’ 

ments, . forbids. plays and 
ls on Sunday. evenings ;. religion 
in. the mind of the foreigner being, 
of course, nothing more than an 
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established puppet-show. The Eng- 
lish Sunday is “dull beyond all 
bearing,” because the shops are shut, 
the troops are not reviewed, the 
public gardens are not especially 
ighted up, and all the playhouses 
are not flourishing with all their 
trumpets for that night above all 
others, The Frenchman compre- 
hending nothing of the grateful feel-_ 
ing of a day’s rest after a week’s la- 
bour,—of the necessity of having a 
period of tranquillity for the i to 
look to higher concerns than the 
mere toil and traffic of the world,— 
of the real pleasure of gathering the 
domestic circle in peace, and the 
duty of rendering some portion of 
gratitude and duty to the actual and. 
only source of happiness and secu- 
rity. But all these are nothing with- 
out the pleasure of gazing on the 
shop-windows on the seventh day, 
which we have been gazing on for 
the six days before. The walk into 
the country is ériste, for no French-, 
man ever walks further than the cof- 
fee-house; and the gentle social 
evening round the fireside is more 
intolerable still, for no Frenchman 
ever has any other fireside than the 
stove in the billiard-room, or any 
other society but the card-party, or 
the pit in the theatre. Even on the 
question of national melancholy, we. 
may fairly doubt whether the French- 
man is not much the more melan-. 
choly personage of the two,—for 
which is the more melancholy, the. 
man who, when alone, can forget his 
loneliness in some vigorous employ- 
ment of his mind, or the man who 
cannot endure his own company for 
five minutes together ; the man who, 
in this vigorous tension of the intel- 
lect, can absolutely do without the 
external world, er the man who, 
when left to himself, dies of ennui, is 
miserable the moment he feels de- 
ndent on his own thoughts, and 
ies to every trivial resource, @ Vau- 
deville, a mime, or a monkey, to 
escape the wretchedness of his 
empty and frivolous appetite for ex- 
citement? We might as well pro- 
ps rigmetfennrad aTbig og 0 
without perpetual drams gay 
prey Fe far, as my prncee 
of true sociality goes, the Eng 
are the moat sociable le upon 
earth in reference to, their means. 
The _taxes,.and other expenses of 
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living in England, are the true bar to 
sh. association, But there is 

not one household in ten in London, 
that does.not expend more in actual 
hospitality in a month, than many a 
Peer ee France expends in a year. 
» Englishman does not feel grati- 
fied by gathering a crowd round him 
for.an. hour in the evening, and dis- 
missing them with a smile and a glass 
of cau sucré. He gives his friends the 
best entertainment that he can, and 
while they are with him, enjoys 
their society, and returns the enjoy- 
ment with ten times the genuine 
gaiety of a rambler from one coterie 
to another, the lounger in the dress- 
ing-rooms of actresses, or the eternal 
conteur of a circle of dilapidated 
‘belles, who have dropped from being 
the subjects of scandals into being 


their tors. 
But HH a Mirabeau talks of Eng- 
lish politics, he talks of a subject to 


which the prejudices of a French- 
man had not been turned; and his 
opinions exhibit the force of his na- 
tural faculties. In. one admirable 
letter, he states his reasons for con- 
cluding the prosperity of England to 
be more secure of permanency than 
that of France or Spain. To give 

eredit to the writer's sagacity, 
we are to remember that this letter 
was written fifty years ago. 

9, maritime power of England 
is not the wayward child of an abso- 
lute monarch, who determines to be 
patent. in every element; it is the 

matural growth of more than 


two d_ years, which has stood 
many an a’ and weathered many 
a. storm, Another circumstance 


wren toe contend’ end snenentan 
every raniaee, s the peculiar fe- 
licity of the English constitution. 
All the. great kingdoms of Europe, 
except England, have lost their li- 
berty.. Liberty has carried her trade, 

ulture,. manufactures, wealth, 
and navy, to a pitch which they 
could otherwise never have attained. 
Another point of vast importance is 
the uncommon union of trade with 


: e. The amazing commerce 
land ia equal to that of the 
moat fa 8, states that have ever 


een great by commerce alone... And 
chin KA trade has been, carried .on, 


not Peron unhappy men, like 
on Who, were forced to be 
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lauiled nation, among whom trade 
enlivened agriculture, and agricul- 
ture yielded immense products for 
trade. Lastly, the period of these 
various circumstances coming into 
play, was at a time when the rival 
nations had passed the meridian of 
their grandeur, so that England was 
the rising, France the setting sun. 
No other power arose to dispute the 
palm of equality. She had not then 
a France succeeding Spain in great 
power, to draw her off, and waste 
her strength with fresh contests. 

** All these are reasons for conjec- 
turing that this country will, in her 
turn, be the first power of the Chris- 
tian world, She cannot aim at. uni- 
versal monarchy ; and that modera- 
tion will save her from efforts be- 
yond her strength,and from alliances 
from the rest of Europete pull down 
her power. It will, therefore, be 
more stable, and far more. prosper- 
ous.than that of either France or 
Spain.. This view of the affairs of 
Britain does not take notice of her 
‘ internal state,’ particularly her 
debts, and someother circumstances, 
from which newspaper politicians 
are always predicting her ruin. The 
national debts of this country are 
certainly very considerable. But it 
seems preposterous to predict ruin 
to the State, because the right hand 
owes to the left. And, as for the debt 
due to foreigners, it is comparatively 
little. The power of. England, .is 
much too great to have any thing to 
fear from the united force. of all-her 
enemies, And they must be shallew 
politicians who are deceived by mi- 
nutiz into an opinion, that she is in 
any danger of falling under the power 
of France. I cannot by any means 
subscribe to the opinion, that the 
public revenues of England are, car- 
ried to the utmost height of which 
they are capable. On the contrary, 
Lapprehend that there are several 
reasons for supposing them capable 
of great increase, without burden~ 
ing the people, so as to destroy. in- 
dustry... There, is an uncertainty in 
every thing, that concerns taxation, 
which, is: too.dark, for, the acutest 
genius to clear up.. (Im every coun- 
trywe find it mathematically proved, 
that if another. million be. raised, the 
people must clearly be undone. Two 
or three millions are, then levied, 


and the propheeyitis repeated: The. 
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ided that one tax creates an ability’ 


in-the people to-pay another; ‘is, of 
course, absurd. But it is difficult to 
say how far taxation may be carried, 
because, in no country of Europe, 
where taxes are laid on equally, and 
with judgment, do they oppress the 
people. Nor is there an instance to 
be produced of a people ruined by 
taxes. Other more powerful circum- 
stances must unite, for this is not of 
sufficient weight to effect the evil. 
The heaviest taxed countries are the 
most fldurishing in Burope. 1 do not 
mistake the cause for the effect, and 
assert them therefore to be the -most 
flourishing. But I adduce the fact, 
to-show that ‘taxes, ‘which in their 
extremeare perfectly consistent with 
wealth; power, ‘and happiness, can- 
not have those dreadful effects which 
some have attributed te them.” 

Al? this is admirably true, and ex- 
hibits an astonishing range of thought 
for a Frenchman in the eighteenth 
century. Italso exhibits, not mere} 
how superior Mirabeau was tothe p/iz- 
losophists of his'day, but how totally 
he differed from them. The outcry 
of his time, was retrenchment, extin- 
guish the royal expenditure, lop off 
the court: incomes, away with all 
offices of state, abolish all taxes. -Thie 
outcry of the populace was suffered 
to be the law of the cabinet. The 

tion commenced with popular 
mabe and the whole rabble of Paris 
were in-ecstasy at seeing the king 
reduced to sell his coaches, and the 
great officers of his household dis- 
theirfootmen. What was the 

result? within a week all was de- 
spair. The salaries which had gone 
directly from the hands of those 
officers to the support of the Pari- 
sian shopkeepers, of course, went 
no more ; and the shopkeepers, in 
the midst of their roturicr triumph, 
discovered that they were bankrupt. 
It had escaped the notice of the phi- 
losophers and the shopkeepers alike, 
that what the nobles consumed they 
must ‘buy somewhere. or other; and 
equally, that when they had ne more 
motiey, ‘they could “buy: no more 
food; furniture, of ‘fine clothes. “For 
every shilling the shopkeeper saved: 
in his taxes; hé Fost a louis @’or in his 
trade. ‘Fhe double ‘resultowas, that 
the ‘court 'was:made squalid by ithe: 


same dexterity whivly had’ made the: 


counter empty, <Itmust be owned, 
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Or 
however, ‘that’ if-nearly ever ; 
was lost'to the puvbes tere toed eae ‘ 
aimed’ to the pike: °The cotrt, no 
Wen fm of he the’ 
‘of ‘popular admitation, ‘and 
the abitaal oanes of national’ an 
was only’ the more’ fit to be’ red 
into the dungeon: - But Paris’ way 
undone for ‘the tinve, and: massacre 
was a relief, ‘and’ the gwillotine' a 
Pepe ane em for the’ escape 
of Parisian sensibility.’ » Se08 
Mirabeau’s remarks" on our’ Na# 
tional Debt are” equally ious 
and opposed to the absurdities’ of 
the philosophists of his'day and our 
own. Hume, seventy years ‘ago; 
deplored the National Debt, then 
about twenty-five millions, as the 
mill-stone round the neck of Eng- 
land. In the same breath, too, he 
declared that the Constitution di- 
rectly tended to absolute Monarchy, 
and ‘that“despotism would bé! the 
Euthanasta of the empire ! ‘So much 
for the tvisddmh nip ip tinery: o80- 
pher.' “So’muth, too, for the Wisdort 
of ‘those who take for’ their ‘guide; 
in the’ ‘things “of the world to céime, 
the’ sagaérty that ‘thus blandered ‘in 
things before’ its eyes: The’ ‘eight 
hundred mifliofs of her debt have 
not sunk “England to the ‘bottom: 
And even the principle of reduction 
has so entirely failed the speeulators; 
and is so’ entirely built on’ false 
views, that the twenty millions of 
taxes taken off since the peace, have 
made reduction synonymous with 
national discontent ; and after giving 
us nearly thirty years of bitterness, 
vexation, and ; Zz 
down some of the highest institutions 
and interests of the land; and driv 
us to the tual expedient of 
Exchequer’ bills, and other ‘contri- 
vanees of traders in’ the last extre- 
mity, have left us poorer than ever. 
Sponge away the National Debt ‘té- 
morrow, we should have:évery man 
in Great Britain’ exactly shitty shi? 
lings a-yéar, and we should drive out’ 
about'a million ‘of people into utter. 
sad tte ar 
1 wotlk hk ngs 
in his ‘pocket instead’ of* giving it to” 
the taxyatherét: Birt he would lose* 
his' pro cmt ee mii 
liéns ‘of ‘niénéy? ee 
oductiint thie nati 


‘the anal egpetiditare 
a eee 
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that he would have to supply out of 
this thirty shillings the support of 
one million of paupers. The nation 
would lose the invaluable treasure of 
its character for integrity, and with 
it the power which it now possesses 
of drawing within its bosom the 
wealth of the world, whenever its 
exigencies may require it. At this 
hour, England could command every 
florin and ducat from Amsterdam to 
Archangel. She has only to propose 
the loan, and pay the interest; she 
will be answered from every comp- 
toir in Christendom—and the answer 
will be a flood of gold. A single 
dash of the Republican pen would 
break off this connexion. A single 
drop from the Revolutionary sponge 
would dissolve the whole fabric of 
her power over the whole purse of 
mankind. 

But the close of this extraordinary 
man’s career was at hand. The mo- 
narchy of France was fated, and it 
was the first symptom of its fate to 
find, that, as to assail it, instantly 
turned weakness into power—to de- 
fend it, turned power into weakness, 
The lowest names of the State rese 
into sudden distinction by their hos- 
tility to the King. The most popular, 
the leaders, the very fuunders of 
the Assembly, who, relying on their 
strength, attempted to throw them- 
selves between the populace and the 
throne, were instantly trampled up- 
on. Mirabeau was not trampled 
upon, but he was extinguished in his 
first return to loyalty by a power 
which levels kings and populace 
alike. In the year 1791, he was seized 
with a violent disease, whether spring- 
ing from mental agitation, from ex- 
cess of labour, or from the dissipa- 
tions of his youth. It might justly 
be conceived that mental anxiety had 
its share. He had at last found the 

ts of all power that arises from 
the rabble. In the first of 
his ambition he had not regarded, or 
not felt, the sacrifices that every po- 
pular t must make to popula- 
rity. g into that obscure and 
squalid mine from which was to be 
extracted the material of his political 


opulence, he had felt little of the 


rude association round him; the zeal 
Selassie tdethount-denteent 
th t ome an 

pestilential airs, and possession ex- 


. tinguished at once the disgrace and 
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the disgust of the means by which it 
was earned. But Mirabeau, the linen- 
draper of Provence, and Mirabeau, 
the leader of the National Assembly, 


must have been different men. Na- 
ture, like truth, is powerful, and will 

revail. He must have felt that the 
incessant demands of popularity con- 
stituted in themselves a despotism 
which was the sorest rebuke to a 
proud spirit. What the true roturier 
might have borne, was intolerable to 
the true noble. Once returned to 
the light and air, and placed even 
above the level of his original rank, 
he must have shrunk from deseend- 
ing daily into those depths of hu- 
miliation and popular sycophancy, 
which must be the perpetual resort 
of every man who is content to live 
by faction. 

He now adopted the resolution of 
exerting his powers in a cause con- 

enial to his superiority and his 
ame. He felt that the monarchy 
was on the point of ruin. The old 
Atlantean figure—thecombined force 
of the Nobility and the Church— 
which had supported the throne 
for so many ages, had already shewn 
that it was unable to sustain it 
any longer; and the great revolu- 
tionary leader found in himself the 
frame and the will to take up the 
task, and be the substitute for the 
constitution. 

We can give but fragments of the 
eloquence of this distinguished man, | 
and those probably enfeebled in the 
transcript, and certainly stripped of 
all the power, the incomparable 
power, of circumstances. hat is 
the thunderbolt lying on the ground, 
to the thunderbolt bursting from the 
clouds, and careering its way in fire 
through the storm? Yet even in 
those fragments there is the force of 
the true orator. In the memorable 
sitting of the National Assembly, 
when the M is de Breze arrived 
by command of the King, to dissolve 
the meeting, Mirabeau started from 
his place, and pronounced the da- 
ring words,—“ Tell your master that 
the National Assembly will not be 
dissolved but by the bayonet :”—the 
oracle declared the fall of the French 
throne. 

On sending the last of five deputa- 
tions to the King, on the night of the 
assault of the Bastile, it was 
beau who gave them their commis- 
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sion. Tell the King,’ he loftily 
exelaimed, “ that the foreign bands 
by which we are surrounded, have 
yesterday been visited and caressed 
by the Prince and Princess. Tell 
him that all night in his palace, even 
those foreign satellites, amid the 
fumes of wine, have never ceased te 
predict the subjugation of France, 
and to breathe wishes for the de- 
struction of the Assembly. Tell him, 
that in his very palace, the courtiers 
have mingled dancing with those im- 
pious songs, and that such was the 
prelude to the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew!” This oracle, too, was 
fulfilled; but the massacre was by 
other hands, and was made to eclipse 
St Bartholomew. 

Yet in all this triumph of republi- 
canism, the native noble, the man of 
sense and justice, broke out from 
time to time. In the great debate 
of 1789, on the Royal Veto, Mira- 
beau threw himself forward to ar- 
rest the fall of the sword which had 
till then been suspended by a hair 
over the head of the Monarchy. 
“ Let us not,” he exclaimed, “ arm 
the Sovereign against the Legisia- 
ture, by allowing a moment to exist 
in which he may become its invo- 
luntary instrument, The nation will 
find more real security in laws con- 
sented to by its chief, than in the 
revolution which would follow the 
loss of his power. When we have 
placed the crown in the hands of a 
particular family, it is, to the last de- 
gree, imprudent to awaken their 
alarms, by subjecting them to a con- 
trol which they cannot resist. The 
alarms of the depositary of the whole 
force of the Monarchy cannot be con- 
templated without the most serious 
apprehensions. I would rather dive 
in Constantinople than in France, if 
laws could be made without the royal 
sanction,” ‘This teo was one of his 
far-seeing glances into the tremen- 
dous futurity of the Republic. The 
depositary was changed, but the un- 
sanctioned tyranny existed. But as 
the realization of all his fears and 
menaces approached, Mirabeau’s de- 
termination to support the royal au- 
thority became more evident in his 
speeches. On the arrest of the 
King’s sisters in their flight to the 
frontier, he openly challenged the 
assembly to show the right by which 
this act of cruelty was committed. 


Mirabeau. 


“ By what law?” he asked. “ By 
the safety of the people,” was the 
answer from some of the members. 
“ The safety of the people!” he con- 
temptuously exclaimed; “ As if two 
Prineesses, advanced in years, tor- 
mented by. the fears of their con- 
sciences, could compromise the peo- 
ple by their presence or absence. 
The safety of the people! I thought 
to have heard of actual dangers. If, 
in the name of freedom, you play 
the tyrant, who will trust you, by 
whom will you deserve to be trust- 
ed?” The Assembly, however, were 
violent, and the unfortunate Prin- 
cesses ‘might have been reserved for 
the still darker fates of the Revolu- 
tion, when they were saved by a 
sneer. “ All Europe,” said a mem- 
ber, Menou, “ will be delighted with 
our debate to-day—there we have 
been these three hours talking about 
twe old women, who like to hear 
mass in Rome better than in Paris.” 
The result was characteristic of the 
nation. The Assembly burst into a 
laugh, and the * two old women” 
were suffered to go and hear mass 
where they pleased. 

He now allied himself more closely 
with the fallen court, and laboured 
to raise it by his popularity. But. 
there is a limit in error which no 
man can pass with impunity. Be- 
yond that limit there is no safety and 
no success in change. Even virtue 
is charged to the account of vice, and 
repentance is branded as apostacy. 
Mirabeau instantly found, that in-« 
stead of being able to support the 
royal cause, it must drag himself 
down; and, for the pur of reco-~ 
vering any portion of power, he 
was forced to cast it loose again. He 
had already formed the project of 
establishing the Court at Fontain- 
bleau, and there, with the assistance 
. the remainin ae =e under 

© protection 0 oyal remnant 
of the army, calling a new Assembly, 
and building over the gulf which 
Jacobinism had made, the stately and 
solid fabric of a British constitution, 
During this intercourse with the 
royal family, he was supplied from 
their funds to a considerable amount, 
which: he expended in ts to 
conciliate the natural tastes of France 
by a succession of showy entertain- 
ments, But) the intercourse was 
suddenly suspended by the sur-. 











murs in the streets, which began to 
charge him with the desertion of 
the-national cause. Those murmurs 
soon found an echo in the Assembly. 
But he made a last generous effort 
against the decree which prepared 
to outlaw the emigrants—* the pro- 
ject,” said he, “is worthy not of a 
free people, but of a horde of sa- 
It might have been inscrib- 

ed on the tables of Draco; it is an 
insult to the legislation of France. 
Let me warn you in time. Are you 
repared already to dip your sta- 
tute-book in blood? Begin thus, 
and you ene only a career which 
will make all that nations have ever 
known of cruelty, shame, and suffer- 
ing, trivial. You will become fami- 
liar with times, from which you will 
look back upon our days of tumult 
with envy as days of peace, and ap- 
plaud even this horrible law, as an 
example of national clemency. Your 
whole code will be an outrage on 
human nature; Death will be in- 
scribed ‘on all your halls of justice; 
it ‘will stamp every page of your 


age 
statutes; it will be the only word in 


your lips. The whole spirit of your 
government will be carnage. And on 
whom will this consuming plague 
fall? Not upon the emigrants. They 
will be safe in foreign lands; and 
you will only increase their num- 
bers by a severity, which shews that 
justice is no longer to be looked for 
in France. Your vengeance will fall 
only on those who are too feeble or 
too generous to fly. Your laws will 
trample down the only portion of 
your fellow-citizens whom all laws 
were made to protect; the helpless 
or the honourable. Your victims 
among the nobles will be the infirm 
and the old, or the brave and the pa- 
triotic. Do as you will. But I 
should feel the act instantly a disso- 
lution of all my allegiance to the au- 
thority that could be infamous 
enough thus to disgrace the birth of 
freedom. Such men are already fit 
to proclaim a dictatorship. I hear 
your murmurs at this language. To 
please you is my gratification. To 
warn you is my duty. To speak 
truth to you is my right. I desire 
no temporary popularity. I leave to 
others the popularity, that, like the 
shrub, waves with every wind. Let 
mine be like the tree that, fixed in 
the soil, resists the storm, That soil 
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is justice and liberty.” Some whis- 
per now arose among a group 
of ron. He instantly darted one 


of his arrows among them. “I un- 
derstand the wrath of those, who, 
with all their zeal for freedom, would 
be infinitely perplexed to tell when 
they first felt this new passion.” A 
loud clamour showed how the sar- 
casm struck home. Mirabeau stop- 
ped a moment, and then exclaimed, 
in'a voice of thunder, “ Silence those 
thirty!” (possibly in allusion to the 
thirty tyrants.) Even Jacobinism 
shrank before him; the clamour was 
heard no more. But he had already 
raised a despotism to which all the 
violences of the monarchy were 
tame. The Jacobins were already 
masters of that formidable height, 
which none assaulted, but to become 
victims. Mirabeau, like the rest, 
would have been flung from the new 
Tarpeian rock. He was saved by 
death from giving this moral to am- 
bition. Early in 1791, he felt his 
life drawing to a close, and his re- 
maining hours were passed alter- 
nately in constructing projects for 
the restoration of the throne, and in 
lamenting that he was snatched away 
from the glory of the enterprise. The 
dischargeof the cannon on some pub- 
lic celebration one day roused him 
from his reveries. “Ha!” he exclaim- 
ed, “I hear the funeral of Achilles! 
When I am gone, faction will tear 
the remnant of the monarchy to 
pieces.” The old superstition, that 
the words of the dying are prophetic, 
seemed strikingly realized in his lat- 
ter hours. All his thoughts were on 
the coming ows of France, and all 
were full of disaster. The whole 
vista of the future was crowded with 
shapes of national ruin. “It is only 
when I am in the grave,’ he some- 
times said, “that France will know 
what I have done. I have checked 
the torrent of evils which now will 
burst upon the country. I have be- 
fore my eyes unlimited misfortune.” 
At other times he reprobated the 
National Assembly, as by neither its 
abilities, its views, nor its principles, 
deserving of power. Experience 
had already told him the vices inhe- 
rent in a legislature which lived on 
the breath of the multitude. “ They 
have usurped the throne,” said he; 
“and they have driven the king out 
of the constitution,’ Thus describ- 
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ing their ambition.. He with equal 
Sagacity predicted its punishment, 


« They. will be inevitably undone,” 
he exclaimed; “and undone. by 
hands which they scorn. I see.a 
power rising among them, stained 
with every crime, which will over- 
whelm France with every horror.” 
Mirabeau, like all the leading 
names of France for the last cen- 
tury, was an infidel; it was the me- 
lancholy fashion of the time, and 
considered essential to the reputa- 
tion of all who pretended to philo- 
sophy. There was but little in the 
religion of the land, to rebuke the 
evil spirit; and its name was Le- 
gion. His.last effort, when his 
speech failed him,.was to write on 
his tablets—‘ Death is. but a sleep ;” 
and a request for ‘some opium to 
extinguish his life. and his pains to- 
ether.” . Still,,even, in this fatal 
insensibility.to all that constitutes 
the true. greatness. of the dying 
mind, and to those illustrious hopes 
and feelings which to the Christian 
throw their light across the grave, 
the sinking man of genius showed 
some,.of that. brilliant buoyancy 
which had once given him such dis- 
tinction among his countrymen.— 
* Take away,” said he, “ from my 
sight all those funeral-looking things. 
Why should man be surrounded by 
the grave before his time? Give me 
flowers—let me have essences—ar- 
range my dress.. Let me hear mu- 
sic, and Jet me close my eyes in har- 
mony?’.. But this passed away with 
the retarn of pain, and he once more 
asked. eagerly for opium to end the 
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struggle.. The. physician, to, quiet 
his mind, gave some water in a, 
cup, telling him that it was opium, 
He swallowed it, dropped back upon 
his pillow, and was dead. 

This, was the. man of all men to 
have attracted the applause of the 
French, His. volatility, his talents, 
his vicissitudes, and even his vices, 
were the true port to. national 
fame. His y death, for he was 
but. forty-two, fixed this, admiration 
of his talents, when it was at its 
highest point. Nothing could thence- 
forth assail its permanency, Even 
the unknown future contributed its 
imaginary honours to his tomb. 
Every man contemplated the long 
train of public enterprise that must 
have been within the power of such 
abilities, at such an age. The Roy- 
alist deploredin him the noblest fu- 
ture restorer of the Monarchy ;—the 
Patriot, the greatest statesman, who 
was to .have tempered. popular vio- 
lence into .constitutional, freedom ; 
—and the: Republican, the magnifi- 
cent genius, whose supremacy was 
to have awed Europe iato submis- 
sion, wielded the young energies, of 
France. with.the brilliant wisdom of 
another Pericles, and finished, by 
making Republicanism the political 
religion of the globe. 

Paris rushed in a body to his fu- 
neral,—the whole of the National 
Guard marched after the corpse to 
its place in the. Pantheon,—and the 
sorrows and the. triumphs, of that 
night were echoed | throughout. all 
France. slam 
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THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS. BY MRS HEMANS. 
1, 
TO A FAMILY BIBLE. 


Wuart household thease around thee, as their shrine, 
Cling reverently !—Of anxious looks beguiled, 

My mother’s eyes upon thy page divine 

Were daily bent; her accents, gravely mild, 
Breath’d out thy lore ;—whilst I, a dreamy child, 
On breeze-like fancies wander’d oft away, 

To some lone tuft of — spring-flowers wild, 
Some fresh-discover’d nook for woodland play, 
Some secret nest :—yet would the solemn word, 
At times, with kindlings of young wonder heard, 
Fall on my waken’d spirit, there to be 

A seed not lost; for which, in darker years, 

O Book of Heaven! I pour, with grateful tears, 
Heart-blessings on the holy Dead, and Thee. 


Il. 


ON A REMEMBERED PICTURE OF CHRIST, AN ECCE HOMO 
BY LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


I met that image on a mirthful day 

Of youth ; and sinking with a still’d surprise, 

The pride of life, before those holy eyes, 

In my quick heart died thoughtfully away, 

Abas “d to mute confession of a sway 

Awful, though meek :—and now, that from the strings 
Of my soul's lyre, the Tempest’s mighty wings 

Have struck forth tones which there unwaken’‘d lay ; 
Now, that around the deep life of my mind, 
Affections, deathless as itself, have twined, 

Oft doth the pale bright vision still float by ; 

But more divinely sweet, and speaking now, 

Of one whose pity, throned on that brow, 
Sounded all depths of Love, Grief, Death—Humanity ! 


iil. 


MOUNTAIN SANCTUARIES. 
** He went up into a mountain apart to pray.” 


A CHILD ’midst ancient mountains I have stood, 

Where the wild falcons make their lordly nest 

On high :—the spirit of the solitude 

Fell solemnly upon my infant breast, 

Though ¢hen I pray’d not ; but deep thoughts have press'‘d 
Into my being since I breath’d that air ; 

Nor could I now one moment live the guest 

Of such dread scenes without the springs of prayer 
O’erflowing in my soul :—No minsters rise 

Like them in pure communion with the skies, 

Vast, silent, open unto night and day ! 

—So must the o’erburden’d Son of Man have felt, 
When, turning where inviolate stillness, dwelt, 
He sought high mountains, there apart to pray: 
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IV. 


THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 
*¢ Consider the lilies of the field.’’ 


Fiowers! when the Saviour’s calm benignant eye 
Fell on your gentle beauty; when from you 

That heavenly lesson for all hearts he drew, 

Eternal, universal, as the sky ; 

Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice He set, as in a temple-shrine, 

That Life’s quick travellers ne’er might pass you by, - 
Unwarned of that sweet oracle divine. 

And tho’ too oft its low celestial sound 

By the harsh notes of work-day care is drowned, 
And the loud steps of vain unlistening haste, 

Yet the great Ocean hath no tone of power 

Mightier to reach the soul, in Thought’s hushed hour, 
Than yours, meek Lilies! chosen thus and graced. 


V. 


THE BIRDS OF THE AIR. 


*¢ Behold the birds of the air.’?. 


Ye, too, the glad and fearless Birds of Air, 

Were charged that hour, on missionary wing, 
The same bright lesson o’er the seas to bear, 
Heaven-guided wanderers with the winds of Spring. 
Sing on, before the storm, and after, sing ! 

And call us to your echoing woods away 

From worldly cares ; and bid our spirits bring 
Faith to imbibe deep wisdom from your lay. 

So may those blessed vernal strains renew 
Childhood, a childhood yet more pure and true 
Ev’n than the first, within the awakened mind; 
While sweetly, joyously they tell of life 

That knows no doubt, no questionings, no strife, 
But hangs upon its God, unconsciously resigned. 


VI. 


THE OLIVE-TREE. 


Tae Palm—the Vine—the Cedar—each hath power 
To bid fair Oriental shapes pence by, 

And each quick glistening of the Laurel bower 
Wafts Grecian images o’er Fancy’s eye. . 

But thou, pale Olive! in thy branches lie 

Far deeper spells than prophet-grove of old 
Might e’er enshrine :—I could not hear thee sigh 
To the wind’s faintest whisper, nor behold 

One shiver of thy leaves’ dim silvery green, 
Without high theughts and solemn, of that scene, 
When in the garden the Redeemer prayed ; 
When pale stars looked upon his fainting head, 
And Angels; minist’ring in silent dread,’ 


Trembled, perchance, within ¢hy trembling shade. 
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VIL. 
PLACES OF WORSHIP. 
« God is a spirit.” 


Sprrit! whose life-sustaining Presence fills 
Air, Ocean, central depths, by man untried ; 
Thou for thy worshippers hast sanctified 
All place, all time ;—the silence of the hills 
Breathes veneration. Founts and choral rills 
Of thee are murmuring—to its inmost glade 
The living forest with thy presence thrills, 
And there is holiness on every shade! 
—Yet must the thoughtful soul of man invest 
With dearer consecration those pure fanes, 
Which, sever’d from all sounds of earth’s unrest, 
Hear nought but suppliant or adoring strains 
Rise heavenward ;—ne’er may cliff or cave possess 
Their claim on human hearts for solemn tenderness. 








VUL. 
A CHURCH IN NORTH WALES, 


Buessinas be round it still !—that gleaming fane, 
... Low in its mountain-glen!—old mossy trees 
Narrow the sunshine through th’ untinted pane, 
And oft, borne in upon some fitful breeze, 
The deep sound of the ever-pealing seas, 
Filling the hollows with its anthem-tone, 
There meets the voice of psalms;—yet not alone 
For mansions, lulling to the heart as these,’ 
1 bless thee ’midst thy rocks, grey House of Prayer! 
But for their sakes that unto thee repair, 
From the hill-cabins and the ocean shore : 
Oh! may the fisher and the mountaineer 
Words to sustain earth’s toiling children hear, 
Within thy lowly walls for evermore! 








1X. 
OLD CHURCH IN AN ENGLISH PARK. 
Crownine a flowery slope it stood alone, 


In gracious sanctity ;—a bright rill wound 
Caressingly about the holy ground, 


.. Amd warbled, with a never-dying tone, 


Amidst the tombs. A hue of ages gone 
Seem’d, from that ivied porch, that solemn gleam 
Of tower and cross, pale quivering on the stream, 
O’er all th’ ancestral woodlands te be thrown, 
And something yet more deep. The air was fraught 
- With noble memories whispering many a thought 
Of England’s Fathers ;—awful and serene, 
‘They who had toil’d, watch’d, struggled to secure, 
Within such fabrics, worship free-and pure, 
~~» Reign’d there; th’ o’ershadowing spirits of the scene. 
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THE LAY OF SIR LIONEL. 


L’aventure de Graalent, 


Vos dirai si 


ue je 
Bon en sont li Lai 


aeate 


a oir 


Et les notes a retenir. 
Marie de France. 


Ir was the merry time of spring, 
And every herb was blossoming ; 
Fresh life was poured o’er earth and sea, 
And birds were singing on every tree. 
There was joy on mountain, plain, and 
fell, 
But not in the heart of Sir Lionel— 
He sate alone in his ancient hall, 
His armour resting on the wall, 
His destrier idle in the stall. 
The landscape that before him lay 
Was fair to view, but ‘he sayy it not; 
His thoughts were far away, 
And yet it was a Tovely spot. 
On the mountain side the rugged keep, 
Below, a river broad and deep, 
On either side were forests green 
And towers and hamlets dimly seen, 
*Mid fertile fields and blossom’d trees, 
And convent turrets crowning these. 
All spake of gladness, peace; and rest, 
But found no answer in his breast. 
Yet his was not the heart or eye 
That passed such scenes unheeded by : 
But grief o’ershadows the sun of youth, 
And envy loves to poison trath. 
He had borne him_like a gallant: knight 
In the council and the fight ; 
And ever where noble deeds were done, 
And ladies’ smiles and glory won, 
There rose his war-cry fair and free, 
There couched he his lance for Brittany ; 
And minstrels’ notes would loudest swell, 
When they hymned the praise of Sir 
Lionel. 
But, the long doubtful warfare o’er, 
The warrior true was prized no more. 
Then murmured many a_ whispering 
tongue, 
And envy on his traces hung ; 
The King looked cold on the gallant 
knight, 
Whose sword had helped him to bis right ; 
His bright Ladye sought a richer mate, 
A Baron of wealth and high degree, 
And Lionel mourned, for he found, too 
late, SRI 
That such is woman's constancy. 
His friends! his friends}: ihyos-whets 
are they? 
All vanished like mist atthe dawn.of day ; 
For war had passed, with, its,evil train, 
Like a hurricane ever his wide.domain ; 
His heritage dwindled away, to a span, 
And he was a ruined and 3 man— 
Sir Lionel was only Jord 
Of a crumbling castle and his sword. 
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These-are woes which, like an avalanche, 
Shatter the heart om which they fall, 
And leave it léne'as a ruined hall, 

Sad as an oak without on€ green branch. 
But'sueh grief is riot‘known to all ; 

Yet, alas ! this world is dark and cold, 


_And it-withers the heart ére the brow be 


old. 
There are ceaseless jarsund gnawing woes, 
And dark distrust that within us grows, 
Till we look on. all mankind as foes ; 
And sorrow, that, with ceaseless shock, 
Like the wave upon the rock, 
Wears the best and firmest heart. 
One by one, the joys depart 
That we cherished in early days : 
Our feelings were warm as the sun's 
own rays— 

Oar thoughts were pure and innocent : 
Soon the veil from our eyes is rent, 
And caré, and grief, and discontent, 
Are Tike the thin and ity stream, 
That, with’ agonizing flow, 
Numbs the vietim’s head below ; 
Slow and changeless—drop by drop— 
It still falls on, and may not stop 
Till the Jast breath of life be fled, 
And the victim rests—but with the dead. 

We love those well:that love us not, 

Or else deceive ; 
We love—are loved—still ’tis our lot 
Deeply to grieve. 

How oft has fate, with voice of thunder, 
Rent such loving hearts asunder ! 
As a lute without a string— 
As a gentle bird with wounded wing— 
As a tender flower ’mid storm and snow, 
Is the heart that reels beneath such blow. 


The knight is to the greenwood gone ; 

He goes on foot, and all alone— 

Alas! ere this, he used to ride 

With squires and pages his bidding to 
bide, * 

Begirt with nobles of high degree, 

And the greenwood rang with their re- 
velry. 

He wended his way titenigh brake and fell, 

Till he came toa limpid and lonely welt ; 


‘Onee it was fenced with a-carved screen, 


But time had done-its worst T ween— 
Pillar andewall had‘ been overthrown, 
The stones. with Jichen and ‘moss o’ers 
grownjst ciosre aivilsi ¢/ 
But it thrilled-the heart:with joy to see 
How the spring still burst forth in pu+ 
rity, 
2T 
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Like the changeless love which dares fate’s 

worst, 

And flows for ever as at first. 

The Knight sat down by the ruined well, 

And gazed on the stream as it sparkling 

fell 

Over the time-worn and moss-covered 

wall, 

Like to a fairy waterfall. 

He sighed—a voice re-echoed his sigh— 

Jesu ! is this reality ? 

Heturned—by the well sate aldtlye bright, 

With hair as dark as a northern night ; 

Her hair was dark, but her laughing eye 

Was blue as the warmest southern sky— 

The curls half-shaded her cheek’s deep 

glow, 

And fell in a mass on her neck of snow. 

From her lovely head, to her foot™so 

small, 

That beautiful form was perfect all. 

Up sprang and crossed himself the Knight: 
That lady did not move nor speak, 
But a sunnier glow beamed from her 

cheek, 

And from her eye a tenderer light ; 

And a smile played round her lovely 

mouth, 

Radiant as when in the sweet south 

A beam of sunny light reposes 

On dewy and half-opened roses. 

Thrice did the Knight essay to greet 

That lady fair in language meet, 

But wonder and joy thrilled through his 

brain, 

With joy so intense, twas almost pain. 

Like a young eagle in the blaze 

Of the fresh sun, he could but gaze, 

Though every nerve within him shook, 

Far happier thus than not to look. 

One moment—he is at her feet, 

And there, in accents low and sweet, 

With faltering voice and burning cheek, 

And eyes that say more than the tongue 

: dare speak, 

He whispers in that lady's ear 

His ardent love,—his hope—his fear ; 

He spoke with a quiet earnest tone, 

Like one whose heart no gaile hath 

known. ~ 

Her blue eyes she hath downwards cast, 

And a mantling blush o’er her cheek 

hath past, 

Unchecked his lip for an instant lingers 

On her white and slender fingers— 

Ah ! the silence at length is broken, 

But her thoughts are rather looked than 


spoken— 
He hath clasped her to his breast. 
Like-a bird in its own loved nest, 
She pillowed her head upon his chest, 
And fixed her eyes upon his face, 
As on their dearest resting-place ; 
And with a sweet and liquid voice 
That made the listener’s heart 
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Like the notes of a well-known lay 

He loved to hear in childhood’s day— 

While many a blush and beaming smile, 

And pearly tears, but not of sadness, 

Pass o’er her radiant face the while, 

Like the sunshine and light clouds that fly 

With lightning speed o’er an April sky, 

Now half in shade, now full of gladness— 

She told him she was not of this earth, 

But in another sphere had birth, 

And she had left her fairy home, 

Throngh the bright world with him to 
roam— 

Her fairy bowers were cold and dim, 

And life was worthless without him. 

She had watched his banner in the fight, 

Proudly, but sadly ; for the knight, 

In his strength and manhood’s pride, 

Sought out each danger as a bride, 

And, beaconlike, his crest still rose 

*Mid rescued friends and fiying foes. 

She had seen him ’mid the proud and gay, 

With brow as soft and warm as May— 

Sages their blessing o’er him flung, 

And councils on his accents hung. 

Her soft blue eyes-on him she turn’d, 

While purest love within them burn’d. 


* Lionel, I am, as I have said, 
No flower of earth, no mortal maid ; 
And I am bound by other ties 
Than thou canst wot of, and there lies 
A charm on me I may not break ; 
But if thou lovest as thou hast said, 
Thou wilt obey.—Oh! for my sake! 
If not, the woe be on my head— 
O, never breathe to mortal ear 
The vision thou hast witness’d here ; 
Our love must be known to thee alone, 
Or at once and for ever its flowers are 

ne. 

If thou wouldst have it sweetly bloom, 
Be silent, dearest, as the tomb ; 
Breathe it not in the courtly hall, 
At banquet or confessional. 
When others raise the melting lay, 
And sing of love and their lady gay ; 
When in the fight they shout her name, 
Whose smile is dearer than life or fame, 
Think of me then, but o’er thy tongue 
Be silence like a mantle flung. 
One fatal word, alas! would burst 
All ties that bind us sweetly now, 
And rack our bosoms with that worst, 
That deadliest pang the heart can know— 
That weariness of soul, which flings 
Its poison in the thousand springs 
Of joy and peace that once were there, 
And leaves us memory and despair.”’ 


Her words died away with a gentle 
sigh, 
And a big tear trembled in her eye. 


The knight. awoke as from a trance, 
And met her eyes with a tender glance, 
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That beam’dout bright, and noble, and free, 
With the light of his inward purity. 

He knelt to her in her beauty’s pride, 
And fondly, passionately cried, 


“‘ O comfort thee, my angel love, 
This world has now in store for me, 
No joy in earth, no bliss above, 
But would be worthless without thee. 
Nay, doubt me not—I will obey— 
And breathe this blessed hour to none ; 
My dreams by night, my thoughts by day, 
Shall be of thee and thee alone. 
Ah! fear not that an evil hour 
Those join’d in bands so pure should 
sever ; 
Even Time itself shall have no power, 
Except to make them last for ever.” 


They have parted—the knight hath ta’en 
his way 
Through thicket and wood to his castle 


gray. 

Now he joy’d in the soft and balmy air, 
And the lovely landscape, rich and rare, 
As if Eden’s self were blooming there! 
Now he bounded along $e pathway green! 
For joy had given him wings, I ween— 
That joy of the heart that makes us gay, 
And happy and light as the birds that play 
In the summer air, and soar on high 
Till a seem but specks in the deep blue 


sky. 
How oft, by rapture upborne, we long 
Like them to soar far, far away, 
And pour out, as we glance along, 
Our overflowing hearts in song, 
Merry and free and blithe as they ! 
Oh, say, if then indeed there be 
One happy isle in life’s wild sea; 
In that broad desert one green spot, 
Whose flowers and palm-trees wither not; 
’Mong lights that lure us but to fly, 
One joy that is not vanity ? 

O, is it not when young Love flings 
The fulness of his raptures o’er us, 
When from the first small bud Hope 

springs, 

And stands at once in flower before us! 
Then only do we feel again 

As we in boyhood felt ; 
The cares that on our hearts had lain, 

Like snew in the sunshine melt, 
There are minstrel fancies in the brain 

That refresh the soul like morning dew, 
And one by one, each fatal stain, 
Which: all the blights through which we 


past: 

Had unpereeived upon it cast, 

And half obscured its native hue, 

In that joy’s radiance vanish too. 

Oh! if there be on earth a bliss 

Most pure and lasting, it is this ! 

Thus high of tn and gay of mood, 

The knight pass’d through the merry 

greenwood, 
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He bounded up the pathway steep 

That led to his loved and lonely keep, 

And there alone at the inner gate, 

Did a youthful page in silence wait, 

And he held the rein of a noble steed, 

Fit for a monarch at his need, 

When he sallies forth in his pride and 
power, 

Encompass’d by his kingdom’s flower. 

Sir Lionel he did featly greet, 

And said in accents low and sweet, 

‘‘ 'The lady thou dost love so well 

Greets thee through me, Sir Lionel, 

And sends thee this good steed, that is 

The noblest one in earth, I wis. 

Thou wilt find no breaches in thy walls, 

But peace and plenty in thy halls; 

And gold, and follewers, and lands, 

All gifts from thy bright lady’s hands. 

She bids thee think on what befell 

This blessed morn at the ruin’d well, 

And treasure it in thine inmost breast, 

That, loving and level, ye may both be 
b lest. 


Sir Lionel seized the broider’d rein, 
And turn’d to look for the page in vain, 
The message done—the page is gone, 

Sir Lionel stands there alone. 

When last within his hall he sate, 

As a hermit’s cell ’twas desolate ; 

But now it rings .with laughter and 
glee, 

And re-echoes with joyous minstrelsy. 

There are brethren of the gaye science, 

From Normandy and from Provence ; 

There is many a squire and gallant 
knight, 

And men-at-arms, in armour bright ; 

From the battlements are trumpets sound. 
ing, 

And destriers in the court-yard bounding, 

And sturdy yeomen lead around 

Many a fierce and noble hound, 

And falconers, of cunning rare, 

With hawks of choicest race are there, 

The voice of revelry is sent 

From donjon-keep to battlement ; 

Within—without—all—all is gay 

As on a prince’s bridal-day. 

As in a dream walked Sir Lionel, 

But an onward course he kept 

Till he came to the old chapelle, 

Where his noble fathers slept. 

Each Baron is carved with his shield of 
pride 

And sword of conquest by his side ; 

The gauntleted hands are meekly pressed, 

Palm to palm,:on each armed breast. 

They died in peace and hope divine, 

Aud had fought for the faith in Pales- 
tine. 

Mary mother! with us dwell, 

And grant that’ we may die as well ! 

By the altar stands.a ‘lad y'fair— 

Benedicite! tis no shape of air— 
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Sir Lionel is at her side; 
It is his own—his fairy bride— 
And he swears to her on a holy shrine 
His grandsire brought from Palestine, 
That he through the world with her 
would go, 
And love her for ever in weal or wee, 
And many a tender vow beside, 
While her bosom swelled with love and 
pride. 
There’s a voice of threefold revelry 
Within the castle wall, 
And beaker clang and minstrelsy, 
And guests of high degree, 
In the young knight’s crowded hall— 
The first in bearing as in place, 
Sir Lionel sits beneath the Dais, 
But not alone ; 
Invisible to mortal eye, 
Reclines that meek and lovely one, 
The beautiful and fairy bride, 
Blushing by her lover’s side, 
Unseen by all, but ever nigh— 
When in the hall he leads the dance, 
When in the lists he breaks a lance, 
When his falcons featliest fly, 
When clearest rings the hunter’s cry, 
That fairy form, to him more dear 
Than the world beside, is ever near. 
They see not the lady of his choice, 
They hear not the sound of her gentle 
voice ; 
But in his ears her accents float 
Soft as the nightingale’s sweetest note, 
And he suns himself in her eyes of light 
Till his‘bosom reels with intense delight. 
Oft wandering far from town and tower, 
Through the greenwood’s tangled glade, 
In some thick and mossy bower, 
Gemmed with many an opening flower, 
Or ’neath some forest monarch’s shade, 
They sit for many a blissful hour, 
Nor dream of the world, and its pride and 
power— 
What are riches or might to them 
Whoare crowned with love’s own diadem? 
If in life’s chaplet one bright gem 
Excels all others, as the sun 
The roses that he shines upon— 
Oh! if there can be an excess, 
On earth, of unmixed happiness, 
It is, it is the consciousness 
That there is a fond and faithful breast 
Thrilling with love for us alone— 
- A peaceful and a holy shrine, 
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A place of refuge and of rest 
Where we can fly to when opprest, 
Or wronged, or pining with serrow and 
care, 
Like a bird to its mother’s nest. 
Love we shall find and constancy there, 
Steady and bright as the beacon light, 
That farthest shines in the darkest night ; 
They glow for ever and for ever, 
Through storm and sunshine changing 
never, 
Pleasures there are, alas ! untrue, 
That vanish away as the morning dew, 
But leaving behind them a rankling 
smart, 
A sorrow and shame that will not depart ; 
But there is a rose without a thorn, 
Blooming and sweet at eventide 
As it was in the dewy morn; 
Had we no other blessing beside, 
We might walk through life in joy and 
pride. 
That rose is a heart that loves us well, 
Whose hopes, affections, in us dwell— 
It casts a radiance on our way, 
Holy and pure, that, never dies ; 
It turns our darkness into day, 
And makes this,earth a Paradise. 
Alas! for those whose weary lot 
It is to see this lovely flower— 
Adore its beauty—feel its power— 
Yet wear it not. 
They wander along their path alone, 
Their tears unheeded or unknown— 
What heart with them will sympathize ? 
A foreign hand their eyes shall close— 
A foreign hand their limbs compose— 
When the sleep of death upon them. lies, 
For them no infant lips shall move, 
No pious knees be meekly bent, 
In supplication and in love, 
Around a father’s monument. 
They must die, as they have lived, alone— 
Ah! pity them! how many ane, 
Of feelings and affections bright 
And beautiful, has-seen one night, 
When his summer hopes were highest, 
blight 
And nip the blossoms that were rife 
And lovely‘on his tree of life ! 
With lofty hopes they trode the way 
That led to the shrine of that costly 
gem ; 
But fortune is false as an April day— 
Bright. Lady, pity them ! 


FYTTE THE SECOND, 


From minster old and convent tower, 
The bells are ringing with, gladsome 
power-—~ 
It is the feast of, Pentecost; 
The sun jis, bright, the fields are gay 
‘With the banners, of an host. 
A kingdom is there in battle array... 


The King, is stern, and haughty of mood, 
And swore, by.the;mass.and holy reod, 
That. his knights should striye.one sum- 
mer’s day, 
In honour of, his.queen, 
And prove by, arms that on this earth, 
A fairer lady ne'er had birth, 
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And there were pennons seen 
Of knights and barons of high degree, 
Each with love-tokens in his crest, 

Each burning to lay lance in rest, 
And conquer for his lady fair. 

From France and Spain and Italy, 
And countries far beyond the sea, 
Fall of high hope these knights came ; 
They talk, with many a laugh and jest, 
How well and featly they will wrest 
The honour from that kingdom’s best. 
In the minster high and holy, 

With clasped hands and aspect lowly, 
Each warrior bends before the shrine, 
And listens to the words divine 

As hambly as a sainted maid. 

The mass is said, the prayers are prayed, 
The knights are in the lists arrayed ; 
The queen, in all her beauty’s power, 
Encompassed by the ‘choicest flower 
Of ladies of fair form and face, 
Sits brilliant underneath the dais, 
And Tooks down on the mimic war 
Moré beautiful than every one, 
Ev'n as the ‘moon is’ lovelier far 
Than the night flowers she shines 
upon. 
A glorious sight it was to see 
Those ardent sons of chivalry, 
With their gallant steeds and armour 
bright, 
- Their waving plumes and quivering 
lances, 
As they dashed through the lists as swift 
as light, 

And brilliant as their ladies’ glances. 
They are gone—they have passed away 
‘Like the sun at the close of day— 

They passed away in their power and 
might, 

As knights should do, in the joyous fight, 

And holy priests their requiem sang, 

And the solemn bells at their parting rang, 

And bright eyes wept upon their tomb. 

Jesus! theirs was a happy doom! 

But we must toil through gloomy days, 

And die without such meed of praise! 

The base weed grows in their fathers’ 

halls, 

There remains no stone of their castle 

"* walls, 

But weeds far baser clog our spirit! 

We are those who should inkerit 

Trath, and honour, and courage, and love, 
For men on earth and the Saints above— 
But the light that led our fathers on 
Where danger was rife, and glory won, 

That light for us is powerless— 

Ah! worldly mists obscure’ its beams ! 

Go, ‘seek thou i thé wildertiess 
For siimnier fruits ‘and icy ‘streams, 
Seek peace where loud thé trumpet blows, 
Mid burning ‘lava seek the rose’; 

Bat hope’ riot to'find ‘in ‘any land 
The fearless ‘sword ‘and ‘open hand, 
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The soul that speaks in the guileless eye, 
The true love and the courtesy. 
Alas! they are prized on earth no more ; 
Our hearts are faint, and our bosoms cold, 
Our hands grasp not at the sword, but 
gold. 
But such was not the knight of yore. 
Of port as meek as isa maid, © 
No villanie he ever said 
In all his life to any wight— 
Ever rejoiced to mount his steed, 
And succour beauty at her need; 
In a rightful cause he knew not fear, 
And for suff'ring virtue had a tear— 
This was a perfect gentle knight. 
Right well they strove—but one by one, 
Ere beamed in heaven the mid-day sun, 
The foreign knights, o’ercome and spent, 
Saw glory’s chaplet from them rent. 
Sir Lionel had stood that day, 
Gazing on the varying fray, 
And ever passed o’er his brow a cloud, 
As yeoman and squire, with greeting 
loud, 
Hailed thequeen’s champions as they won. 
But when the last lance was broken, 
When the herald loud had spoken, 
Proclaiming her the fairest dame 
That ever smiled on knightly game ; 
And called on each knight to confess 
They ne'er beheld such loveliness— 
Alas! then forgot Sir Lionel 
The vows he swore at the fairy well— 
He closed his vizor and seized his lance, 
And cleaving the dense mass asunder, 
In the broad lists, with voice like thunder, 
And glowing cheek, and fiery glance, 
Proclaimed, there was nut on earth an- 
other 
Who with his lady might compare, 
And he would prove it knightly there, 
Come all against him who might dare, 
So help him God and Mary Mother ! 
As he spoke he thought there sounded 
nigh 
One sad alas! one gentle sigh— 
He heeded it not, for his soul was full 
Of her he thought so beautiful ; 
And of gaining praise and high renown, 
And of winning for her the victor’s crown. 
He remembered not; in his spirit’s pride, 
Of all she told him would betide, * 
If e’er he disclosed his secret love— 
Aye! ev’n in prayer to the saints above. 
But in after time the thought of that day 
Heavy and cold on his bosom lay. 
Knights were not wanting then, I ween, 
To break a lance for their lovely queen. 
The trampets séund—their coursers 
bound— 
They meet in furious shock, 
As the waves that on the rock 
The blindness of their fary pour, 
With flash and foam’ and ceaseless roar ; 
But all in vain—for ite madness:spent, 
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Calm falls, like sleep, on the troubled 
ocean, 

And small green waves, with a rippling 
motion, 

Sink softly at the proud rock’s feet, 

That stands unmoved as it stood before : 

Thus the knights are backwards bent, 
Who in the lists have dared to meet 
Sir Lionel in mid career. 

They paid it dear—with a single spear 

To earth he bore them one by one; 

And now he rides in the lists alone. 

Nobly and well did his gallant steed 

Bear him in this hour of need— 

* Twas the first gift of his lady bright 

To him she loved, the gentle knight. 

A nfoody man was the King, I trow, 

And wrath frown’'d stormlike on his brow; 

And while all eyes were in wonder bent 

On the victor of the tournament, 

The marshals of the field he sent, 

Before him the unknown knight to 
bring. 

They did his bidding gracefully, 

In terms of high-born courtesy, 

And Sir Lionel stood before the King. 

He cast the helmet from his brow— 

More enraged by far is the monarch now, 

For his liegeman there before him stands, 

Who held from him his fief and lands, 

And he has shamed the Queen to-day, 

And borne the prize from her knights 
away. 

To master his burning wrath he strove, 

And said, “ Sir Knight, for thy lady love 

Thou hast done thy devoir manfully ; 

I pray thee of thy courtesy 

To name the name of one so fair.” 

Sir Lionel stood in silence there, 

For his heart was ntimbed by the sad 
thought, 

With more than mortal anguish fraught, 

That rushed through bis soul in wild 
career—= 

All things that on earth were dear, 

Or bright, or beautiful to him; 

He had for ever lost that day— 

He had dashed the cup of life away 
That sparkled to the brim, 

With delights more rare than tongue 
could tell. 

He thought then on the fairy well, 

And all the vows that there were spoken ; 

His faith is false—his vows are broken— 

His lady love is lost to him. 

And in that moment’s bitter grief 

He wrung his mailed hands bitterly, 
And his strong frame shook like an as- 

pen leaf, 

But answer none to the King gave he. 
The monarch, roused to fat'y, cried, 
“Now, good St Denis be my guide! 
Thus on my throne am I defied ? 

Ha! caitiff! thou art in my power; 
And bringest thou not this lady bright 
Here on the instant to my sight, 
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Thou diest, aye, within this hour !” 
The warrior raised his eagle eye, 
And looked on the monarch haughtily. 
** Sir King, he said, it may not be 
That thou my lady-love shouldst see, 
Never shall I behold her more. 
My blood like water thou mayst pour, 
It matters not—my hope is flewn— 
My once glad heart is desolate. 
There is one refuge, one alone, 
And thou wilt open by thy doom 
That dark, but gladly-welcomed gate, 
Which leads to quiet and the tomb.” 
He crossed his arms upon his chest, 
And stood in such calm and deathlike rest, 
But for the breathing, you had net known 
That the noble form was a living one. 
On the King’s brow is an augry spot, 
And death had been the good knight's lot, 
But the peers, who loved the warrior true, 
Right earnestly for him did sue. 
But still the doom is sad, alas! 
If, within a year and day, 
She came not there, that-lady gay, 
For whom the knight had won the field, 
And in beauty did net surpass 
The beautiful and youthful Queen, 
Stripped of his arts, reversed his shield, 
He must die a traitor’s death, I ween. 


Sir Lionel sits in the prisoners’ tower, 

And droops like a fast withering flower; 

He breathed the breath of joyous spring, 

He heard the lark and throstle sing ; 

But, alas! he could not forth. 

And when blithe summer decked the 

earth, 

He could hear the merry hinds rejoice 

He listened to the reaper’s voice, 

And longed a peasant’s son to be, 

So his love were with him, and he free, 

He could hear the clarion’s thrilling note, 
As the knights in long procession went 
To banquet or to tournament ; 

And oft the lover’s strain would float 
Through the balmy air of the silent eve, 

Ev’n to his dark and narrow cell— 

He knew those melting strains right well. 

He had oft sung such at eventide 

To his lost and lovely fairy bride— 
How could he then not grieve ? 

And in the sad and failing year, 

When the fruit is gone and the leaf is sere, 

The hunters, furiously and fast, 

With whoop and bugle-note swept past ; 

And it made him sadder of mood, 

For well he loved the merry greenwood 

He pined away and loathed his food. 

He had loved to hear the gay lark sing, 
Rather than dwell within narrow walls, 

And his buoyant spirit ever took wing 

As through nature’s wilds he reamed. 
In the lone mountain—by torrent falls, 

In the silent glen, by the arrowy stream, 

Where wild winds blew and white waves 

foamed, 
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Where the dark pine clothed the moun- [Full thirty champions bore? 
tain side, His youthful day-dreams now are o’er, 
Where the rich grape grew in its beauty’s He will couch a lance in those lists no 
pride, more, 


Where the wide-spreading plains were 
lovely to see, 

Where the snow mountain rose in its 
purity, 

He had wandered and gazed till his spi- 
rit was full 

Of rapture for all that was beautiful ; 

And nature for him had a well-known 
voice— 

Could he list to that language, and not 
rejoice ? 

And now he is pent in a narrow cell, 

Where the free air of heaven loved not 
to dwell; 

And the sunbeams scaree gleamed through 
the narrow grate, 

As for hours in a dusky twilight he sate. 

But at times, when the sun was passing 
bright, 

Through the loophole beamed a streak of 
light— 

Oh! breathlessly would the prisoner wait, 

His dim eyes fixed on the narrow grate, 

And watch for that solitary ray— 

For his withered heart ’twas a happy day 

When that glorious beam on his prison 
shone ; 

Though, like joy upon earth, in a moment 
*twas gone. 

How intensely he longed for the happy 
hour 

That: would tear him away from the ty- 
rant’s power, 

And his proud spirit at length be free 

As the winds that sweep o’er the curling 
sea ! 


And now the time is come at last, 
The long, long year is past. 
They lead him forth in the glad sunshine, 
His heart is refreshed as a giant with 
wine; 
There was vigour and life in the balmy air, 
Oh! who could feel grief on a day so fair? 
Though each step he makes is to the tomb, 
He thinks not on his mournful doom— 
To move once more in the golden light, 
To see once more the free bird's flight, 
To behold the thousand buds of spring 
In wild profusion blossoming ; 
To drink in the beauty of the sky 
With eager, pleasure-lighted eye, 
And a gentle smile, as he thought that he 
Right soon with the angels there would be. 
This was such thrilling ecstasy, 
That it seemed ‘as if, in that short space, 
He had lived a thousand years. 
Who, that beheld that farrowed face, 
Streaming with joyous tears, 
Would have known the brave Sir Lionel, 
Who, with one lance, from knightly selle 


No more dare the battle’s shock. 
There gleams the axe—there stands the 
block. 
The King is there with knights and peers, 
And their manly cheeks are wet with tears, 
For the knight they make sad moan— 
All but the King, and his small eyes shone 
With joy as he looked on the fated one. 
He had hated him sore for many a year, 
And he joyed that his hour of revenge 
was near. 
Sir Lionel stands beside the block, > 
The hand moves slowly on the clock— 
One moment, and his sand is run— 
He shall not see another sun. 
But, see! a moving of the crowd ! 
Hark! a long shout and a loud ! 
There ride into the space, 
On palfreys white, 
With trappings bright, 
Three damsels, each of fairer face 
Than the proud King’s vaunted Queen. 
With glancing eye, and lofty mien, 
They stand before the King. 

‘* Sir King, thou hast done foul wrong,” 
theysay, 

“* And a weary way we have come to-day, 

‘To the oppressed our aid to bring. 
Wouldst thou take the life of this good - 

knight, 
Because he fought for his lady bright? 
Though a solemn vow he lightly broke; 

Yet penance hard he has had to dree. 
Sir King, Sir King, in thy secret nent 
Malice and hatred have a part. 

It shall rae theewoe is thee !” 

Thus the errant damsels spoke. 


Hark to the commons’ glad acclaim! 

Hark! knights and nobles raise the same! 

See! through the press three dameels 
come— 

Tf from their high and radiant home 

Three angels were to visit earth, 

More beautiful they could not be, 

Nor more ethereal than these threes-— 

But of forms of mortal or heaveply birth, 

There is not one that may compare 

With her that moves the chiefest there. 

Oh! it is she the fairy bride, 

The ladye-love of Sir Lionel, 

Lovely as when in her beauty’s pride 

She met him first by the ruined well ;— 

Ani it seemed to all in presence there 

As if their minds were loftier, 

Their thoughts more noble and more free, 

As if all things smiled, more joyously, 

When they gazed upon that lady bright. 

The sun seemed to shed a purer light, 

All hearts to, be filled with more delight, 

The birds more blithely for to sing, 
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While she is nigh, 

It seemed as if every thing 
Found all it had of bright in her, 
But more complete and lovelier. 


Look but at her glorious eye, 
So full of fire—so soft—so meek ; 
He who a spotless soul would see, 
When ’tis most heavenlike and fair, 
Tn the splendour of its purity, 
Need but to gaze in rapture there. 
Oh! who that feels, as minstrels must, 
Enraptured by so dear a theme, 
Who crawls not abject in the dust, 
Whose life is not like a dull dream— 
He must have felt in his inmost breast 
t strong desire that knows no rest, 
That striving of the minstrel spirit 
To paint such beauties as they merit, , 
That chaos of wild thoughts that rise, 
The visions that flit before our eyes, 
The rapture that the bosom feels, 
The glorious hope that through it steals, 
As ‘mid this dimness light makes way, 
Struggling to grow to perfect day.— 
Ah me! ’tis vain on such thoughts to 
dwell ; 
Who can paint the indescribable ? 
There is, there is beauty in earth and sea, 
In mountain, and forest, and pure blue 
sky ; 
There is not a floweret, or plant, or tree, 
But is wonderful exceedingly 
And beautiful to the minstrel’s eye ; 
Bat all-the beauty-of the skies, 
All that within creation lies, 
Ts powerless beside that light, 
That concentration of things bright, 
Which sparkles and glows in woman’s 


eyes. 

The haughty knights veiled cap and plume 

Before that gem of loveliness ; 
Ev’n the dull hinds before her bent 

The stubhorn knee in lowliness ; 
And heralds in robes of office went, 
And featly through the press made room. 
On her palfrey white she moves along, 

And stands before the king. 
With voice clear as the mavis’ song, 
And sweet as lover’s communing, 

*¢ It was thy doom, good King,”’ she said, 
** That if within a day and year 
This knight's true lady were not here, 
And was not fouad more bright and fair 
Than the queen who sits in glory there, 

Sir Lionel should lose his head. 
Thou hast sworn it, by the saints who 

bled 

For the holy faith ; and now on high 
Thine oath, good king, is registered. 
This brave knight's lady—here am I~ 
Let then thy noble peers decide 
If thou or he have the fairer bride.” 

Oh! could there,be a.doubt? _ 
The barons hailed her with a shout, _ 
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And swore upon their knightly words, 
And by the cross of their good swords, 
They ne’er saw a lady fair as she. 

Sir Lionel is free! 
Will he his fairy bride recover ? 
She looked not at her rescued lover ; 
But in the presence all did greet 
With gentle words, and gestures meet ; 
Then turned her palfrey’s head away, 
And through the wondering crowd made 

way. 


Sir Lionel stood as in a trance, 
Pale was his cheek, and wild his glance ; 
And blended thoughts of pleasure and pain 
Dizzily rushed through his reeling brain. 
He had stood upon that mystic shore, 
From across whose sea we return no more, 
And he scarcely yet belonged to this 
world ; 
And now his ladye-love had hurled 
More anguish on him than his soul could 
brook, 
When she parted thus without word or 
lock, 
As the wild billow, 
Whose thundering shock, 
From his haven of safety 
On the cold rock, 
Tears the spent sailor, 
Who, ’scaped from one wave, 
Finds, after the tempest, 
In another his grave. 
He wildly glanced from side to side, 
His noble steed he hath espied. 
While the knight in his dungeon lay, 
It bore the king each festal day ; 
For of the noblest coursers there, 
With that good steed might none compare. 
As on his prey a gallant hound, 
So sprang Sir Lionel at a bound 
To the side of his well-known steed ; 
It served him once in his hour of need, 
But it serves him better now. 
He is on the willing courser’s back, 
He follows in his lady’s track ; 
There's a gleam of joy upon his brow, 
He hurries away—away—away— 
Like a flash of meteor-light, 
At the close of a summer’s day, 
He vanished from their sight. 
In the leafy solitude 
Of a long resounding wood 
He saw the flutter of garments white— 
He is by the side of his lady bright. 
She turned not on him her eyes, 
Heeded not his prayers and sighs— 
Sir Lionel, in vain—in vain— 
Thou hopest that lady’s ear to gain. 
She rides:calmly and slow— 
She bent not.to the left nor right, 
But in silence:om did:go ; 
And the knight; of hope bereft, 
With his heart like a withered leaf, 
For very bitter woe and grief, 
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Mournfally by her side rode on. 
Oh! that her heart might yet be won! 
They came to a swollen and rapid stream, 
That with thunder and foam rushed 
past, 
Broad and deep did its waters seem, 
And furiously fast 
Did each wave, with its tawny foam, 
And arrowy rushing come. 
She paused not to think 
On the wave-worn brink, 
But plunged into the wave. 
The knight the spur to his courser gave, 
He still is at her side. 
Fearlessly through the ravenous tide 
That lady did her palfrey guide ; 
And it too was of fairy birth, 
And breasted the stream like no steed of 
earth. 
Sir Lionel’s steed is weary and spent, 
And down the stream his head is bent, 
The waves dash over the warrior’s crest. 
That noble steed must die to-day ; 
The furious waters know no rest, 
They are howling for their prey. 
The warrior buffets the fierce wave, 
His courser and himself to saye— 
In vain—in vain--his hour is nigh— 
Bat will that lady see him die? 
He can draw no more his labouring 
breath, 
Above him flap the wings of death, 
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Alas! to save him ’tis too late, ae 
His was a sad and early fate— 
Oh, joy ! ‘no—no—on the farther bank. 
The lady stood, as the warrior sank; _ 
She uttered a loud and wailing cry, 
And tossed her arms in despair on high 
The words of power—the sign of might— 
She quickly uttered—she made aright, . 
And with lightning speed through the 
yielding air 
She has ta’en her flight. 
She seized his bright and flowing hair, 
That floated yet on the topmost wave—. 
She is in time to save. = 
Love once more in her heart has power ! 
O’er him like a mother bending, 
Sweet words and soft caresses blending, 
She strives to bring him back to life.’ 
Long and doubtfal was the strife, 
Life with victor death contending. 
There is light in his eye and colour on 
his brow— 
He lives—he lives—she is happy now! 
Away they fly to her fairy bower, - 
His broken vows are all forgiven, 
All but love from her heart is driven— 
They dwell in joyous fairyland, 
And love joins their hearts with a rosy 
band. rs 
The knight never more on earth was seen ; 
A happy man was he, I ween, ~~ 
Jan., 1834, 





MY COUSIN NICHOLAS, 


Cuap. V. 


Litt Le of moment occurred either 
to myself or my friends during the 
next two years. My mother was still 
an inmate of Underdown Hall, where 
her attentions were now become ab- 
solutely indispensable to the com- 
fort of her brother. A settled, but 
calm melancholy, had succeeded to 
those severer transports of grief 
which had engrossed every faculty 
of her mind during the first burst of 
her affliction at the loss of my father, 
and now, if not happy, she was at 
least resigned, My cousin Nicho- 
las had entered himself a gentleman 
commoner of Brazenose College, but 
so widely different. were our pur- 
suits and habits, that, although such 
near neighbours, we saw but little 
of each other ; nevertheless, a tole- 
rably good understanding was kept 
up between us, and though rarely 
visiting, we always remained upon 
terms of civility. °* - , 


One morning, at a rather earlier 
hour than was customary with him, 
Nicholas made his appearance at my 
rooms in Peckwater, and invited 
himself to breakfast with me. I soon 
found that his object in paying me 
this friendly visit was. to borrow a 
little money, a circumstance which 
had occurred once or twice before; 
at times when his exchequer ‘had 
been at alow ebb. My own finan- 
ces happened on this occasion to be’ 
by no means in a flourishing ‘condi- 
tion, and I was on the point of con- 
fessing my inability to accommodate 
him at present, when a letter was 
delivered to me by the “ Séout,” 
which, fronyits size and weight, ap- 
peared to contain*an enclosure." © 

It was froin” my mothér, réquest- 
ing to Sodust rarer ot on. 
urgent business,” ‘which, as she. in- 
pm ase gr ‘OF a uahire calcu 
lated to influence, and that véry ma- 
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terially, my future prospects in life. 
She declined eutertag into particu- 
lars till we should meet, conjured 
me to lose no time in setting out to 
join her, and expressed her hopes of 
seeing me on the third day, at latest, 
from that on which I should receive 
her epistle. The enclosure was a 
remittance of sufficient magnitude 
to obviate any difficulties of a pecu- 
niary nature which might tend to re- 
tard my progress. This supply came 
very seasonably for my cousin Ni- 
eholas, with whom I immediately 
shared it, as the moiety would, I 
found, amply provide for my own 
wants on the journey I was about to 
undertake ; a journey, the necessity 
for which I did not hesitate to ac- 

uaint him of, and heard in reply, 
that the reason which had induced 
him to apply to me for assistance, 
was the impossibility of his other- 
wise carrying intoexecutionascheme 
he had entertained of proceeding 
incog. to London, for some particu- 
lar purpose he had in view. As he 
did not explain what this purpose 
was, I thought it unnecessary to en- 
— into it, but acceded at once to 
the proposal which he made, that we 
should travel to the metropolis to- 
gether. 

Little preparation was necessary 
for either of us; I hastily threw a 
few articles of dress into a portman- 
teau, and, through the interposition 
of my tutor, found no difficulty in 
obtaining leave for my immediate 
departure, more especially as I had 
a. resided the number of days 
requisite for keeping the term, and 
the Easter vacation was at hand. 
Not so Nicholas—his irregularities 
had of late been too notorious for 
him to hope to obtain permission to 
secede one hour before the appoint- 
ed time. This unlucky circumstance, 
however, he found means to obvi- 
ate, by placing his name on the sick- 
list, when, having directed his ser- 
vant to draw his commons regularly 
from the buttery till his return— 
feeling, moreover, a moral certainty 
that injunction would be faith- 
fully observed, as the said commons 
would of course be applied to the 
sole use and benefit of the receiver 
during the interval—he walked with 
the greatest possible composure over 
Magdalen Bridge, and was taken up 


by my post- on the top of Hed- 
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dington Hill. The day was beauti- 
ful, and my cousin, on finding him- 
self clear of the environs of Oxford 


without detection, proceeded to dis- 
encumber himself of sundry large 
silk handkerchiefs which enveloped 
the whole of the lower part of his 
face, and bade adieu to a volumi- 
nous surtout which had also assisted 
materially in disguising his figure 
during his walk. The silver waves 
of old Father Thames rolled at our 
feet in many a shining meander, 
through a scene of more than Arca- 
dian loveliness, as we_entered the 
town of Henley. Here we partook 
of a hasty dinner, when, eager to 
reach London, I reBolutely resisted 
all Nicholas’s covert insinuations re- 
specting the excellence of the wine, 
“ the best, by far, he had ever tasted 
at an inn,” as well as his more open 
proposals for the discussion of one 
more “ quiet” bottle. The horses 
were again put to, and in due time 
deposited us safely at the Tavistock, 
in Covent Garden. 

Having drank a cup of coffee, and 
got rid of the uncomfortable sensa- 
tion which usually succeeds a jour- 
ney, however easily and pleasantly 
performed, Mr Bullwinkle once 
more suggested that a bottle of la- 
fitte would prove an excellent suc- 
cedaneum in the absence of all other 
amusement; observing at the same 
time, that the day being a Wednes- 
day in Lent, and all theatrical enter- 
tainments of course suspended, he 
should not otherwise know what to 
do with himself. My head was so 
full of conjectures as to the nature 
of “ the business” which had occa- 
sioned my being thus suddenly sum- 
moned from my studies, and my 
mind was so exclusively occupied 
in forming a thousand improbable 
age on the subject, that I should 

all likelihood have acceded to the 
proposal, from mere antipathy to 
any change of place which might 
disturb the current of my ideas, had 
I not plainly perceived that the.ma- 
deira which we, or rather he, had 
swallowed at Henley, had already 
performed its part, and elevated my 
cousin’s spirits quite as high as pru- 
dence would sanction. Well know- 
ing that his general propensity to 
get into scrapes wanted not any ex- 
citation of the “ Tuscan: grape” to 
call: it into play, I once more: posi- 
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tively declined joining him in his po- 
tations ; and in order to prevent his 
sitting down and getting drunk by 
himself, an alternative which I had 
little doubt he would adopt, propo- 
sed that, as neither play nor opera 
was exhibiting, we should Jook in at 
Covent Garden, and listen to the de- 
lightful music of “ Acis and Galatea.” 
Nicholas said, indeed swore, that an 
oratorio was “ the greatest of all 
possible nuisances,” and that he 
would as soon “ be crucified ;” but 
finding me absolutely determined 
not to “ make a night of it,” he at 
length, though with undisguised re- 
luctance, agreed to accompany me 
rather than “ snore over the bottle” 
by himself. 

We found the house very full, and, 
being still in our travelling dresses, 
resolved, in order to avoid encoun- 
tering any of the more fashionable 
part of our acquaintance in the pre- 
sent deranged state of our habili- 
ments, to go into the pit; for at the 
period to which my narrative refers, 
the “ customary suit of solemn 
black” worn in the boxes by both 
sexes during Lent, at what were then 
literally “ performances of sacred 
music,” had not yet yielded to the 
innovating hand of modern illumina- 
tion. Our intention was carried into 
effect not without some little diffi- 
culty, for every seat was occupied, 
and we were glad to take up our 
stations in “ very excellent standing 
room” near one of the benches, at 
no great distance from the orchestra. 
The fascinating syren, Stephens, who 
had then just reached the zenith of 
her reputation, was never in finer 
voice; and whatever unwillingness 
Nicholas — have originally felt 
to be “ bored with their confounded 
catgut,” even he was not entirely 
= against such enchanting me- 

y. As to myself, with a mind na- 
turally delighting in the concord of 
sweet sounds, a taste I had inherited 
from my mother, whose whole soul 
was attuned to harmony, I had, for 
some time, neither ears nor eyes for 
any thing but the fair songstress on 
the stage ; til] at length, during a tem- 
porary cessation of ‘her exertions, 
occasioned by a movement in the ac- 
companiment, a slight, and half- 
suppressed exclamation of delight 
drew my attention to my immediate 
neighbour, who occupied a corner 
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of the bench close to which I was 
standing. It was a female, clad, like 
the major part of the audience, in 
mourning, over which was thrown a 
garment of grey cloth, then termed 
“a Bath cleak ;” nor did any thing in 
her dress indicate a superiority over 
the generality of those who usually 
occupied that portion of the theatre 
in which she had placed herself ; 
still the whole appearance, both of 
herself and her companions, evinced 
their respectability. 

These latter consisted of an elderly 
female, in the modest garb of mid- 
dle life, having much the appearance 
of a substantial tradesman’s wife, 

a lad whom I conjectured to be her 
son; he was about sixteen years of 
age, and, by his frequent yawns and 
sleepy demeanour, seemed to be a 
fellow-sufferer with my cousin Ni- 
cholas, and to have imbibed at least 
some portion of that ennui which the 
latter always professed to feel, and 
probably experienced, whenever he 
entered a music-room. On these two, 
however, I bestowed but a very cur- 
sory glance, my whole attention be- 
ing immediately and involuntarily 
engrossed by the lovely creature to 
whom the old lady performed the 
office of chaperon, for that any closer 
connexion existed between her and 
the being who was fast becoming 
the object of my idolatry, my whole 
squl revolted from believing. Early 
accustomed to mix in good society, 
I had enjoyed many opportunities of 
seeing most of the celebrated belles 
of the day, but never, in the whole 
course of my experience, had I met 
with a form and countenance so 
well calculated to make an impres- 
sion on the susceptible heart of a 
romantic and amorous youth of one- 
and-twenty. She appeared to be 
three or four years my junior, her 
comsiosien was dazzlingly brilliant, 
her features were cast in the finest 
mould of. beauty, while the. vivacity 
and intelligence that sparkled in her 
dark blue eyes, evinced the powers 
of the mind within, that gave anima- 
tion to.so expressive and charming a 
countenance. The fixed intensity of 
my gaze at length attracted her no- 
tice, and she blushed deeply as her 
eye sunk beneath mine; yet there was 
a@ something, \in the occasionally re- 


currin — which. I encountered, 
that told me her shrinking from my 
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regard was rather the effect of mo- 
desty than displeasure. While I was 
meditating in what manner to intro- 
duce myself to one who had already 
made a much greater progress in my 
graces than even I myself was 
aware of, “that which not one of the 
gods could venture to — me, 
chance spontaneously offered to my 
ac ce.” One of the light-fin- 
ed fraternity, who so generally 
equent places of amusement, was, 
while labouring in his vocation, ob- 
served by my cousin Nicholas in 
the very act of clandestinely sub- 
tracting from the coat-pocket of the 
sleepy-looking youth just mention- 
ed, as it stood most invitingly open, 
a large silk handkerchief, therein de- 
posited till the termination of the 
performance should restore it to its 
original use, that of protecting the 
lower part of his physiognomy from 
the. rawness and inclemency of the 
night air. As it formed no part of 
my cousin’s system of politics to 
sanction any mischief that neither 
amused nor interested him, and as 
he foresaw, in a moment, that the 
bustle consequent on the detection 
of so. nefarious a of delin- 
quency might y do both, and 
be infinitely ae eeable and en- 
livening than even the music of the 
spheres, had he been within hearing 
their celestial harmony, he hesita- 
ted not an instant to proclaim his 
acquaintance with the deed then in 
the course of on and to 
interrupt the meditated retreat of 
this dexterous conveyancer. 

The disturbance which ensued 
may be imagined. The offender, 
thus taken in the very act, or, as the 
Scotch have it, “ with the red hand,” 
found it useless to deny, and impos- 
sible to justify, his unauthorized ap- 
propriation of another’s chattels. A 
portion of the surrounding specta- 
tors prepared immediately to put in 
force that very summary law, of 
which the mobility of England might 
in those days have been considered 
at once the framers, expounders, and 
executioners, but which, much to the 
regret.of all good citizens, has of late 
years sunk into desuetude. No one 
then dreamed for a moment of “ the 
New Police,” or an’ appeal to “ Sir 
Richard : ” to their own salutary de- 
cree did have immediate re- 
course; which said decree; as it is 
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not to be found in any of the books, 
belongs, most probably, to the un- 
written, or common law, and directs 
that the guilt of the criminal shall be 
washed and purged away through the 
medium of the nearest pump. 


** Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the conception, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 


And so it was on the present occa- 
sion. While that highly respectable 
part of the community, to which I 
have just alluded, were, in the exer- 
cise of their undoubted prerogative, 
hurrying off to condign punishment 
the atrocious depredator “ vot had 
prigged the gemman’s wipe,” in full 
accordance with the statute (by them) 
in that case made and provided, con- 
siderable confusion arose in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the transaction ; 
certain ladies shrieked, others faint- 
ed, while a few ultras both shrieked 
and fainted. My charmer did nei- 
ther; but the agitation of her man- 
ner, and the lily, now fast usurping 
the place of the rose upon her cheek, 
shewed that she was not altogether 
insensible to alarm. Perhaps there 
is no moment so favourable for a 
lover as that in which the object of 
his affections either is, or fancies her- 
self, in danger, with no other protec- 
tion to fly to but his own. I failed 
not to seize the golden opportunity, 
and improved so well the few mi- 
nutes of bustle which ensued, as not 
only to introduce, but to ingratiate 
myself considerably both with the 
damsel] and the matron. As to the 
* Jubberly boy,” his little fracas, in 
which his handkerchief had borne so 
distinguished a part, (an article, by 
the way, which the gentleman who 
had rescued it from the fangs of the 
pickpocket when Nicholas seized his 
collar, forgot, in the excess of his in- 
dignation, to return to its owner,) 
had given a filip to nature, and he 
was actually wide awake for a full 
quarter of an hour ; but, as his mind 
was entirely occupied by the magni- 
tude of his loss, his presence gave 
me not the slightest molestation. I 
was much more annoyed by Nicho- 
las, who, in spite of my endeavours 
to keep him in the background, 
would occasionally interfere ; nor 
could I help heartily wishing that he 
had carried his lave of justice so far 
as to have gone and assisted at the 
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ceremony of immersion,—whetheras 
pumper or pumpee, I should not, have 
cared one farthing. As things stood, 
I was obliged to let matters. take 
their course; though I certainly could 
have dispensed with his society when, 
at the conclusion of the oratorio, he 
made a daring, though unsuccessful 
attempt, to induce the young lady to 
accept his assistance in getting clear 
of the crowd, and to leave me the 
more honourable, but less pleasing, 
post of acting as escort to her anti- 
quated companion, This arrange- 
ment, however, I was sufficiently on 
the alert. to, frustrate, and almost 
dared to flatter myself that the 
nymph aided .in. rendering vain his 
manceuvre, as she thankfully accept- 
ed my.arm, and afforded me the in- 
expressible delight of conducting her 
to a hackney-coach, which had appa- 
rently remainedin waiting for the par- 
ty. But, notwithstanding the footing I 
had contriyed to gain by my atten- 
tion to their convenience during the 
disturbance, as well as afterwards, I 
nevertheless found it impossible to 
extract from either the young or the 
old lady the secret of their address, 
and was inexpressibly disappointed 
when, haying placed them in the 
coach, and received their acknow- 
ledgments for what they termed my 
politeness, the matron simply saying 
to the coachman, “ To the house you 
brought us from!” made me a gra- 
cious bow, and drew up the window. 
The vehicle was in motion the next 
minute, but not before honest Jarvis, 
in return for a half-crown piece, had 
sold me the interesting intelligence 
that the place of his destination was 
Jermyn Street. Determined, how- 
ever, to be fully satisfied as to the 
accuracy of my information, as well 
as to ascertain the particular house 
to which the party was bound, I 
failed not to follow the coach, which 
proceeding at a very moderate pace, 
enabled me to keep it in view with- 
out any difficulty, till I saw it, even- 
tually disembogue its precious con- 
tents at the door of a respectable- 
looking house. in the street above 
named. 

My first. care on haying thus for- 
tunately, asI supposed, succeeded in 
“ marking them down,” was to put 
myself in possession.of the number 
of the. mansion, after which I pro- 


posed to, return forthe present to 
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the hotel.” But this arrangement-b 
no means met the ideas of my cna 
Nicholas, who had kindly, and with- 
out any solicitation on my part; ac- 
companied me in the chase. He now 
found himself at its termination very 
unexpectedly in the immediate ‘viei- 
nity of an edifice, which contained 
an object possessing charms, to him 
not less attractive than those’which 
had operated to bring me into: the 
same neighbourhood. This object of 
my cousin’s devotions was a certain 
table, most beautifully variegated 
and adorned with a motley covering 
of red and black cloth, exhibiting, 
moreover, the delightful accompan 
ment of sundry packs of cards, 
ther with all and every the sacrificial 
instruments necessary for offering up 
human victimes at the shrine of Plutus. 
Many were the persuasions made use 
of by my cousin to induce me tovac- 
company him into the penetralia: of 
this temple ef Mammon, in the more 
recondite mysteries of which he very 
kindly offered-to initiate: me. ' But, 
resisting all his importunities to: en- 
gage in so dangerous.a pursuit, and 
nding it useless to persuade him:to 
alter his determination, I quitted him 
in the street, and retraced my steps 
to the Tavistock, to dream of an 
angel in a Bath cloak. 

The following morning I arose an 
hour before my usual time, and 
scarcely allowed myself a few mo- 
ments to swallow a hasty breakfast, 
so eager was I to avail myself of the 
little services I had been fortunate 
enough to render my goddess the 
night before, by calling to“ hope she 
had experienced no serious ill effects 
from her alarm.” 1 was, besides, in 
a complete fidget lest Nicholas, too, 
should be taken with a freak of early 
rising, and insist on joining me in 
my proposed visit. In this respect, 
however, my. fears were perfectly 
groundless, .as I found, on enquiry, 
that worthy had not been very long 
in bed, having, as I doubted not, 
spent the major part of the prece- 
ding night in that rapturous vacilla- 
tion, of apes produced by the.alter- 
nation of good and. bad fortune.in 
some exciting game of chance.’ He 
was still, sound, asleep; I.toek. 
care net to. disturb him, and setout 
on my, adventure alone. However 
deserving ,they.may be, we! know 
that “it is notin mortals to-command 
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success’’=-a truth I was destined to 
experience most painfully in the 
present instance. On applying at 
the house in Jermyn Street, I was 
astounded by the information that 
no ladies, answering the description 
which I gave, resided there at all, 
two such had certainly ta- 
ken tea the day before with Mrs 
Morgan, a lodger who occupied the 
first floor; that they had afterwards 
gone away in a hackney-coach, to 
the theatre, it was believed, and had 
returned late in the evening, but 
that they had only remained a few 
minutes, when, having partaken of 
the contents of a tray which had been 
set out in expectation of their arrival, 
they had finally taken their depar- 
ture in a handsome dark-green cha- 
riot, which came to fetch them away. 
This, at least, was the account fur- 
nished me by the servant girl, whose 
good offices I secured by a trifling 
present, and who also informed me, 
that she had never seen the younger 
lady of the two before, and the elder 
not above twice or three times. 
Much disconcerted at this intelli- 
, Leould not refrain from curs- 

Ee me own stupidity in allowin 

them thus to escape me, thoug 
wiser heads than mine might have 
been puzzled to know how to have 
prevented it, as not the slightest sus- 
picion of their being merely visitors 
at the house to which I traced them, 
had ever entered my mind. My only 
course was to promise the girl an 
additional gratuity, if she could suc- 
ceed in learning the place of their 
abode; which done, I walked, with a 
very different step, and in a very 
different mood from that in which I[ 
had set out, towards St James’s park, 
revolving in my mind the means 
which it would be most advisable for 
me to adopt, in order to obtain the 
wished-for intelligence. Nor did it 
fail to present itself to my recollec- 
tion, that a very short time indeed 
was left me to make the necessary 
enquiries, unless I should altogether 
give up the idea of attending my 
's summons by the day ap- 
in her letter. Twenty-four 
however, I theught I could 
command, and-wonders might be 
achieved in half that time by a sin- 
cere and enterprising lover ; but vain 
were al! my efforts to discover my 
fair incognita ; in vain did I traverse 
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half the streets at the west end of 
the town ; in vain did I peer and peep 
into every shop I passed, and scru< 
tinise every window with the keen- 
ness of a familiar of La’ Santa Her- 
mandad. Once, indeed, I thought 
I caught a glimpse of a figure similar 
in the delicacy of its proportions to 
that of my charmer, and my heart 
beat high with hope renewed, but, 
alas! only to increase my disappoint- 
ment, when, after I had sorely 
bruised my shins, and beat all the 
breath out of my body, by making a 
cannon between an apple-barrow 
and an old-clothesman, in my hurry 
to “head” the fancied angel, my eyes 
were’ blasted by the sight of a face 
as hideous as age and ugliness could 
make it. Weary and dispirited, I at 
length gave up my fruitless chase; 
but, ere I returned to my hotel, re- 
solved on making one final and despe- 
rate effort to recover the scent. With 
this view I entered a jeweller’s shop, 
whose windows displayed “an ele- 

ant assortment” of trinkets, and 

aving purchased a plain, but hand- 
some vinaigrette, which I afterwards 
replenished at a perfumer’s, once 
more ‘retraced my steps to Jermyn 
Street. From my new auxiliary, the 
maid, I soon learned that I had no- 
thing farther to expect in that quar- 
ter at present, in the way of intelli- 
gence, and therefore boldly de- 
manded to see Mrs Morgan herself. 
Fortunately, as I then imagined, that 
lady was at home; so, desiring the 
girl to announce me simply as “a 
gentleman on business,” I was intro- 
duced forthwith into the presence of 
an elderly female, furnished with 
one of the most forbidding visages 
that it has ever been my lot to en- 
counter. Nothing daunted, however, 
at her “ vinegar aspect,” I proceeded 
at once to unfold the nature of “my 
business,” which was, as my readers 
will doubtless have anticipated, nei- 
ther more nor less than “to restore to 
the elder of the two ladies I had the 
honour of escorting from the play- 
house, the evening before, a vinai- 
grette, which I had unwittingly 
retained after its use was ren- 
dered superfluous by the recovery 
of her daughter from the terror she 
had experienced, and to express my 
fervent hopes that her alarm had 


been attended by no uppleasant con- 
sequences,” 
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Whether it was that the old snap- 
dragon suspected my veracity from 
the expression of my tell-tale coun- 
tenance, I knew not; though | think 
it far from improbable, as I never in 
my life could acquire from my cou- 
sin Nicholas that happy nonchalance 
with which he would utter you half 
a dozen lies in a breath, without the 
slightest embarrassment or discom- 
posure of muscle: certain it is, that 
my, tormenting auditress soen con- 
vinced me that it would be easier to 
extract a guinea from a miser’s purse, 
or a plain answer from a diploma- 
tist’s portfeuille, than to obtain from 
her the information I so eagerly 
panted to obtain. With an excess of 
good breeding, ludicrously at va- 
riance with the sourness of her phy- 
siognomy, she eluded my request to 
be admitted to see the lady, parried 
my enquiries, thanked me for my 
civility, and, requesting me to give 
myself no farther trouble about the 
trinket, (which she pledged herself 
to return to the right owner at an 
early opportunity,) fairly bowed and 
curtsied me out of the house, 
without my having been able to ar- 
rive at any other certainty than that 
I had thrown away five pounds ten 
upon a most unprofitable specula- 
tion, and one which presented not 
the shadow @f a return ; in short, the 
cool, sarcastic demeanour of that ter- 
rible old woman fully convinced me 
that, from the very first, she had 
penetrated my motives, seen through 
my stratagem, and made my whole 
scheme recoil upon myself. One 
advantage, however, I had at least 
gained by my attempt; that was the 
securing still farther the assistance 
of my friendly Abigail, to whom I 
made the most magnificent promises, 
on the simple condition that she 
should transmit the desired intelli- 
ence to an address with which I 
ished her; and, with nothing be- 
yond this frail foundation to rest my 
hopes upon, I at last quitted London, 
leaving Nicholas behind me, and ful- 
ly resolving to extricate myself as 
soon as possible from any engage- 
ment which my mother wight have 
formed for me, that 1 might return 
to the metropolis, where only I had 
any hope of succeeding in my search 
after the, perhaps unconscious, pos- 
sessor of my runaway heart. 
The eveniug of a cold, wet, and 
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dreary day in the month of March 
saw me once more at Underdown 
Hall, as gloomy, uncomfortable, and 
thoroughly out of temper as any du- 
tiful young man in the world 
could possibly be, when thwarted in 
his pursuits by the untimely inter- 
position of his mamma. The genuine 
joy, however, expressed by my dear 
mother at my arrival, and the cor 
dial greetings of Sir Oliver, soon 
alleviated, if they failed to —— 
entirely, my chagrin. I say i 
of the friendly shake of the need 
vouchsafed me by the taciturn Cap- 
tain, or the simpering congratulations 
of Miss Pyefinch, who remarked, in 
the most flattering manner, that 
“ Master Stafford” (1 was nearly 
twenty-two, and measured five feet 
eleven in my vate ) * had 
grown surprisingly, was. very 
much improved altogether since she 
saw him last.” 1 feund the worthy 
baronet as stout, as jovial, and as — 
proud of his ancestry as ever; time, 
indeed, had laid a lenient hand on 
him; ‘and, but that his hair had be- 
gun to assume the tint of the badger 
rather than that of the raven, little 
difference was to be observed in his 
me me from that which he had 
exhibited at the time I had first been 
presented te his notice. Not so Mrs 
Stafford; her health had never been 
good since my father’s death, and it 
was with pain I now remarked that 
she looked much thinner, and was 
evidently much weaker, than when 
I had last quitted her; but her 
spirits were still good, much better 
indeed than I had long been accus- 
tomed to see them, and her 
gleamed once more, cccasi , 
with a portion of that playful fire 
which during the lifetime of her hus- 
band had marked its scintillations. 
She was evidently much pleased at 
something ; but what that 

was which afforded her so much ap- 
parent satisfaction, remained a mys- 
tery not to be solved till the follow- 
ing morning. I therefore repressed 
my curiosity as I best might, and re- 
tired to my couch, in the ardent hope 
of being visited in my dreams by en- 


chanting visions of my fair but ‘un. 
known enslaver. Sir Oliver had 
ak thd comndansitt Sfb-ockiegs aah 
8 ; eep, 
Spnmnbeteling devil and Mrs Mor. 
gan. i) gitf vim 
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At length 


“ The morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Peep’d o’er the top of ” our “high eastern 

hill.” 
After a breakfast which appeared to 
me to be unusually protracted, I re- 
tired with my mother to-her dress- 
ing-room, there to receive from her 
a communication of those weighty 
motives which had induced her to 
summon me thus abruptly. I learn- 
ed that her so doing was the conse- 
quence of a letter which she had 
lately received from a paternal uncle 
of mine, of whom I had hitherto 
heard but little, and seen nothing, 
General Lord Viscount Manningham, 
the elder, and now sole surviving, 
brother of my lamented father. This 
epistle stated the fact of his lord- 
ship’s arrival in England, after an 
absence from his native land of many 
years’ duration, in the course of 
which time his paternal affections 





~ had been severely lacerated, by wit- 


nessing a fine and dearly-loved fa- 
mily of promising children yielding, 
together with their mother, one by 
one, to the fatal effects of a climate 
but too uncongenial with a Euro- 
pean constitution. Of three boys, 
and as many girls, one only of the 
latter now remained to him; and, 
trembling lest the same dreadful 
cause which had robbed him in suc- 
cession of her brothers and sisters, 
should also deprive him of this, now 
become his only, hope, Lord Man- 
ningham had relinquished the high 
and lucrative situation, and the state, 
little short of regal, which he held in 
one of our richest colonies, to seek 
once more the shores of his own 
country, loaded, indeed, with wealth, 
but all too dearly purchased by the 
loss of his wife and oon. Great 
indeed were the changes which the 
gallant Viscount found had taken 

lace during his long absence from 
Een land. His two brothers were, 
both of them, no more; of all his 
once numerous relatives and con- 
nexions my mother and myself were 
the solitary survivors, neither of 
whom he had, of course, ever be- 
held. His attachment to his brothers, 
and to Charles especially, had been 
a strong one; and although the con- 
fined state of his own finances, which 
in the earlier part of his career were 
altogether unequal to the decent sup- 
port of his rank, had prevented his 
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doing for him what his affection dic- 
tated, and indeed forced him to sa- 
crifice all his early habits and attach- 
ments for the valuable appointment 
which eventually crowned him with 
wealth as well as honour, still he 
ever entertained the kindliest feel- 
ings towards his youngest brother, 
and, as far as lay in his power, aided 
his promotion, by the exercise of all 
the interest he possessed; fully de- 
termining, at the same time, to ap- 
propriate to his use no niggard por- 
tion of that daily increasing proper- 
ty which the gradual contraction of 
his own family circle rendered the 
less necessary for his and their ex- 
clusive use. Death, as we have al- 
ready seen, frustrated this project ; 
and Colonel Stafford expired, com- 

aratively ignorant of his fraternal 
ntentions; but now that the same 
cruel spoiler had robbed him also of 
those beloved boys to whom he had 
once looked up as destined to trans- 
mit his name and honours to posteri- 
ty, he recurred with greater warmth 
than ever to his original design, and, 
as the father was beyond the reach 
of his benevolence, resolved to con- 
fer his benefits on the son. In this 
intention he was the more confirmed, 
as that son was now, by the failure 
of his own issue-male, become heir- 
presumptive to the title of Man- 
ningham, and the last possessor of 
the noble name of Stafford. 

Such was the tenor of his epistle, 
which concluded with the expres- 
sion of an earnest desire to see him 
who was destined to inherit his ho- 
nours, and intimated that the cha- 
racter he had already heard of his 
nephew, (my mother read me this 
part of the letter with a swellin 
heart, )in reply to the enquiries which 
he had instituted respecting him, 
made him anxious that the meeting 
should take place as soon as possible. 
The letter, which, I need hardly say, 
was a very long one, and couched 
in the handsomest and most affec- 
tionate terms, contained also a press- 
ing invitation to my mother, urging 
her to accompany her son to Gros- 
venor Square, as his engagements 
with Ministers would, for a time, 
render it impossible for the ex-Go- 
vernor himself to visit the Hall; a 
hint, too, was conveyed of an em- 
bryo plan, the object of which was 
the union of the senior and junior 
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branches of the House of Stafford, by 
the marriage of the two last remain- 
ing scions of the family. 

Of all the proposals that could 
have been submitted, it is doubtful 
if any one could have been recom- 
mended of a nature more gratifying 
to my mother than the one thus al- 
luded to. Lord Manningham’s wealth 
was now immense, and, being almost 
entirely of his own acquisition, was, 
of course, with the exceptien of the 
very small entailed estate which 
went with the Viscountcy, complete- 
ly at his own: disposal. To me, 
indeed, a barren title would descend, 
but that, without the funds necessary 
to support its dignity, might rather 
be considered as a misfortune than 
a boon. An arrangement like that 
proposed would obviate every incon- 
venience. Report spoke highly of 
the person and accomplishments of 
the Honourable Miss Stafford, al- 
though (from her father’s time having 
been. hitherto too much occupied 
since his return to admit of his form- 
ing, a suitable establishment) she had 
not. yet. been introduced into general 
society, but at the next birthday she 
was tobe presented; then, of course, 
her ,career of fashion would com- 
mence, and, beyond all doubt, num- 
berless admirers, among the votaries 
of ton, would rapidly present them- 
selves in the train of the possessor 
of so many charms, and the inheri- 
trix. of so many rupees. On every 
account, therefore, my mother was 
anxious that I should lose no time 
in securing to myself an interest both 
with my noble uncle and his fair 
daughter ; and nothing prevented her 
from at once writing to me, and ex- 
plaining the whole affair, but the 
idea she entertained that she could 
better expatiate upon the advantages 
of such,a match in a personal inter- 
view, combined with a wish of hear- 
ing. from .my own lips the pleasing 
assurance, that my most earnest en- 
deavours should beforthwith applied 
tothe realization of this, her most 
fondly cherished hope. 

Although naturally. of a sanguine 
temperament, and fully alive to all 
the. advantages which rank and pro- 
petty, bestow. on. their. possessor, 
there was nevertheless a something 
in,.all. this which..did not present 
itself to my view in quite such glow- 
ing colours as it did to that of my 
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mother. To be thus unceremoniously 
disposed of, without being even con- 
sulted on the subject, appeared to 
me neither consistent with the re- 
spect I thought my due, nor alto~ 
gether reasonable. Miss Stafford 
might, for aught I knew to the con- 
trary, be all that my mother repre- 
sented her to be, but then again— 
she might not—or, if she were, I 
might not like her, or—though self- 
love whispered that was scarcely 
eae might not like me. 

or should I be acting with candour 


- were I to deny that, had this propo- 


sal been made to me before I quitted 
Oxford, it might have been viewed 
in a very different light. At present 
the charms of the unknown fair one 
certainly tended most materially to 
bias my inclinations, and though I 
was not so far gone, either in love or 
in romance, as at once to resolve on 
rejecting so fair an offer,—if offer 
that might: be called, which at most 
was only an insinuation,—still the 
recollection: of the tender, yet mo- 
dest glances I had encountered in 
the pit of Covent Garden Theatre, 
undoubtedly contributed to render 
me averse from a proposal, my ac- 
ceptance of which would, of course, 
preclude the possibility of any farther 
acquaintance with the object of my 
search, even should I be fortunate 
enough to discover her retreat. Ne- 
vertheless, I could not help feeling 
the force of Sir Anthony Absolute’s 
observation, “ it is very unreason- 
able to object to a lady you have 
never seen; and the idea at thesame 
moment occurring to me that my 
attendance on Lord Manningham 
in town would be, perhaps, the most 
efficacious method I could take to 
make the discovery that lay so near 
my heart, I-gave my assent to the 
proposal, that I should pay my uncle 
a visit, not only without reluctance, 
but even with an alacrity, to which 
an unwillingness to occasion 80 much 
pain to my mother, as I saw the ex- 
pression of my real feelings on the 
subject would give her, mainly con- 
tributed. A sort of coxcombical 
feeling that, perbaps, after all, I 
micut like a young lady who, it was 
ten to one, might not like me, contri- 
buted to decide: the matter, and I 
“ gave in my adhesion” with a to- 
lerably decent share of apparent 
resignation, My — however, 
U 
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was not so blind as to be insensible 
to my indifference on a subject which 
she had fondly flattered herself 
would have elicited far more vivid 
emotions ; still, as 1 expressed no 
disinclination to the measure, remon- 
strance was impossible, and she con- 
tented herself with re-stating, in the 
most persuasive language of which 
she was mistress, the various and 
incalculable advantages attendingthe 
connexion. Her endeavours were 
not wholly unsuccessful, and, after 
a day principally spent in reflection 
on all the pros and cons of the busi- 
ness, I went to repose with a reso- 
lution of confirming my willingness 
to avail myself immediately of his 
Lordship’s invitation, trusting to 
Providence and to events as they 
might arise, to enable me either to 
accept or decline the honour intend- 
ed me. This I signified to my mo- 
ther before I retired for the night, in 
such terms as again caused the beam 
of satisfaction and joy to sparkle in 
her eye. On the following day I 
again pursued my way towards that 
great emporium of the wealth of the 
universe, which, as I firmly believed, 
contained, among its other treasures, 
tho paragon of her sex—Remember, 
reader, I was then not twenty-two. 
The weather on this occasion was 
still more boisterous and unpleasant 
than on the day of my journey into 
the country, but I neither marked 
its state nor felt its inconvenience. 
The road, the prospects, the very 


pest heye were all chattwing ; and, 
ut that they were rather slow, the 
very horses would have had the be- 
nefit of that complacency with which 
I was now disposed to regard all 
nature, animate and inanimate—ex- 
a Mrs Morgan. 

y mother had provided me with 
an introductory letter to Lord Man- 
ningham, expressing the satisfaction 
she had experienced at finding the 
only surviving brother of her lament- 
ed Charles thus disposed to counte- 
nance and support his widow and 
only child, while she deeply regret 
ted that the state of her health was 
suchas torendersolonga journey im- 
prudent, not to say impossible, on her 
own part. Of me, her son, she spoke 
in the fondest terms maternal affec- 
tion could dictate, and conjured him 
by the love which, as his letter evin- 
ced, he had borne the father, to 
extend that love to the son. She 
added her eager coincidence in his 
half-expressed wish, and her anxious 
hope that his Lordship would pay 
her a visit, at Underdown Hall, at 
the earliest opportunity his engage- 
ments would afford him. A civil 
postscript from Sir Oliver, backing 
the latter request, completed this 
momentous despatch, which was de- 
livered into my safe keeping, sealed, 
in due form, with a fine impression 
of the Bullwinkle arms, affixed by 
the ,Baronet himself, in a circle of 
sealing-wax the size of a crown- 
piece. 


Cuapter VI. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when 
I reached London, but no sooner had 
I deposited my baggage safely in my 
old quarters, than I ran, without 
even changing my dress, or taking 
any refreshment, to Jermyn Street. 
My old friend Sally opened the door 
as usual, but her countenance at 
once told me that she had nothing 
to communicate. “ Neither of the 
ladies had called since I was there 
last,” and, of course, she had as yet 
had no opportunity of earning the 
stipulated reward ; but “she did not 
despair.” Nor did I, though I could 
not help feeling sorely disappointed. 

Foiled once more, I returned to 
the hotel, and, having seated myeelf 
in the coffee-room, was slowly pull- 


ing to pieces and devouring the soli- 
tary muffin that accompanied my 
cup of coffee, with all the vacant de- 
liberation of mental as well as cor- 
poreal lassitude, when a sudden slap 
on the shoulder induced me to raise 
my eyes, which immediately en- 
countered an oblique glance from 
those of my cousin Nicholas. Iknow 
not whether I have before remarked 
that my young relative, among his 
other accomplishments, possessed 
that of squinting in its most perfect 
fashion ; looking me, therefore, full 
in the face, while an ordinary obser- 
ver would have believed one of his 
eyes directed to the opposite side of 
the room, and its fellow to the muf- 
fineer in my hand, “ Charles,” quoth 
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he, “is it possible? I thought you 
had long ere this been at Under- 
down! What! been snug in town 
all the while ? Eh, old Sobersides ? 
Ferreting out some wench for a hun- 
dred! The little gipsy we picked up 
at the playhouse, eh ?” 

A very respectable portion of the 
best blood in my veins rushed into 
my face, as I indignantly repelled 
this injurious supposition, assuring 
my cousin, in tones of greater aspe- 
rity than usual, that, so far from ha- 
ving been lying perdu in London, 
or engaged in any unworthy pur- 
suit, I had actually been down to his 
father’s, and was indeed but just.re- 
turned. 

“ Well, well, no great harm, cousin 
Charles, had my guess been a true 
one; you might, perhaps, have been 
worse employed. But how goes it 
with old Squaretoes, and that dainty 
piece of dimity, Miss Kitty Pye- 
finch? Curse her nankeen counte- 
nance! I thought she would have 
kissed me when I left home, whether 
I would or no.” 

“ Nicholas,” said I, * Sir Oliver is 
as well as I have ever known him to 
be, together with all his friends, dis« 
respectfully as you may choose to 
allude to some of them; but come, 
let me question you in return—have 
you found out—that is—have you 
ever met again with those ladies 
whom we saw that evening at the 
oratorio, and followed to Jermyn 
Street?” 

* Not I—that is—not to speak to 
them. I fell in with the young tit, 
indeed, yesterday, walking with her 
bumpkin brother, but I cut them 
dead. Miss is too die-away for me. 
The old girl would be a better spe- 
culation by half, if she were not so 
deuced crummy.” 

“ But where, my dear Nicholas— 
where did you meet that charming— 
I mean, the girl you speak of ?” 

“Oh! in the Strand, yesterday 
morning, and I daresay she visits 
some people in that elegant neigh- 
bourhood, for I saw her go into a 
house in one of the streets leading 
from it down towards the river.” 

“ Which street, my dear Nicho- 
las?” 

“ No, not Wych Street; one of 
those on the other side of the way; 
I do not know that I can tell you the 
name of it; but, as you seem so an< 
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xious about the business, I daresay I 
could point it out to you, and the 
house too, for that matter, to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* Anxious? no, not at all! But, 
seriously, my good fellow, you will 
lay me under an essential obligation 
if you can shew me the house, as 
the lady left something in my pos- 
session that evening, which, as a 
gentleman, I of course wish to re- 
turn.” 

“Why not go to her own house, 
then, at once, where we saw her 
in with her mother and Master Sap- 

y, after the music?” 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, Nicho- 
las, I have already called there, and 
find that is not her residence, but 
merely the abode of one of her 
friends.” 

“‘ Well, cousin Charles, I will help 
you, as far as I can, with all my 
heart. But why so close, man? Why 
not say at once that you have taken 
a fancy to the girl, and want to beat 
up her quarters ?” 

It was with no small difficulty that 
I could command my temper suffi- 
ciently to listen to my cousin’s sare 
castic innuendoes, which, through the 
fear of losing what information he 
might be able to give me, I dared not 
openly resent. He saw his power, 
and used it most unmercifully, tan- 
talizing and tormenting me all the 
evening, in the course of which he 
managed to draw from me the rea- 
sons of my so sudden return to town, 
and my intended intercourse with 
Lord Manningham’s family. At 
length he quitted me for the night, 
with a promise of accompanying me 
the next morning in pursuit of my 
lovely fugitive, leaving me, however, 
still half in doubt whether he had 
not been all along playing upon my 
credulity, and whether the whole 
story of the rencontre in the Strand 
was not a pure fiction of his own in- 
venting, 

Never did night appear 80 ong. os 
that which intervened between this 
evening of my return and the follow- 
ing’ morning, which, as I fondly 
hoped, was destined to crown my 
wishes with success. I sprang from 
my bed as soon as the various sounds 
from below gave notice that the bu- 
siness of the day was commerer? 
and, having roused my cousin Ni« 
cholas, who slept in an adjoining 
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chamber, made a hasty toilet, and 
wandered up and down the empty 
coffee-room till he should join me at 
breakfast, which I ordered imme- 
diately, in anticipation of his instant 
appearance. Twenty times had I 
compared the watch in my hand 
with the dial in the room, twenty 
times had I turned with eagerness to 
the door, through which Nicholas 
did not enter, and full as often had I 
taken up, and laid down again, the 
Morning Herald, of which | found it 
impossible, at present, to read six 
consecutive lines. Still he came not. 
At last, losing all patience, I once 
more flew up the stairs that led to 
his chamber, with strides that would 
not have disgraced an ogre; I burst 
into his room, and found him—fast 
asleep, as he was when I had called 
him an hour and twelve minutes be- 
fore. Human nature could not en- 
dure this ; so, turning down the bed- 
clothes, and layingviolent hands upon 
the ewer, I threatened him with a 
discipline similar to that inflicted on 
the unlucky pickpocket, unless he 
immediately took the necessary mea- 
sures for accompanying me down 
stairs. This Mr Bullwinkle once 
more solemnly promised to do; but 
I was no longer in that state of pa 
tient acquiescence which would have 
enabled me to rest satisfied with his 
plighted faith. I therefore stationed 


myself obstinately by his bedside, 


till the great work of adorning and 
embellishing his person was com- 
pleted, an operation which I could 
not at times help suspecting he took 
a malicious pleasure in protracting 
to the latest possible period. 

In spite of all his delays, necessary 
and unnecessary, my cousin Nicho- 
las was at length accoutred; and, 
after a breakfast which he seemed to 
me to be an age in devouring, we 
started off, arm in arm together, to- 
wards the Strand. But here the de- 
mon of disappointment still pursued 
me; Nicholas either could not, or 
would not, point out the precise 
street in which he had seen the ob- 
ject of my search ; and, after leading 
me in vain up and down every street 
and lane between Temple Bar and 
Charing Cross, provokingly asserting 
as he entered each, that he “ was sure 
he was right at last,” a prediction, 
the fallacy of which was proved the 
succeeding moment, at length fairly 
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confessed that “his recollection had 
certainly failed him for once, and 
that he really could not now tell 
which was the identical street in 
question, though he was perfectly 
sure it must be one of them.” 

“ Hope deferred,” saith the Wise 
Man, “ maketh the heart sick ;” and, 
completely overcome with that un- 
comfortable sensation, I made but 
little resistance to the proposal he 
now made, that we should adjourn 
for a while to the nearest coffee- 
house, and recruit. Many of my 
readers will recollect one, of a third- 
rate description, called the Hunger- 
ford, long since swept from the face 
of the earth by the innovating hand 
of time, but which, at the period of 
which I am speaking, stood on the 
north side of the Strand, and nearly 
faced the market of the same name, 
which still exists, and retains its ap- 
pellation, sed quantum mutatus ab 
wlio! Into this asylum did I betake 
myself, weary and dispirited both in 
mind and body, and seated myself 
opposite to my companion, in one of 
the boxes near the window. 

My cousin Nicholas called for a 
“basin of mock turtle,’ and I was 
persuaded to order another, rather 
with the view of keeping him in 
countenance, (though, I must con- 
fess Ido not recollect having ever 
seen him out of countenance,) and 
of whiling away the time till his 
satiated appetite should enable him 
to renew the search, than from any 
inclination to eat. The “two mocks 
for number three” were at length 
despatched, and I was settling with 
the slipshod waiter who had brought 
them, for my cousin, as usual, “ had 
no silver,’—when an exclamation 
from the latter at once took away all 
my attention. 

“ There she goes, by G——,” said 
Nicholas. 

“ Who ?—where ?” cried I, turn- 
ing instantly to the window, and 
throwing the waiter who had just 
delivered me the change for a five 
pound note, twice as much as he 
demanded. “ As I live and breathe,” 
quoth Nicholas, “ she is in that green 
chariot yonder ;” and as he spoke he 
made for the door. 

I gave but one look down the 
street, saw a shewy-looking equi- 
page proceeding at a brisk pace, and 
instantly turning, scarce gaye myself 
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time to thrust the “ flimsies,”’ as 
Nicholas called the one-pound notes, 
into my pocket-book that lay on the 
table, and sprang after him. My cou- 
sin was already in the street. 

With a degree of rapidity worthy 
notice in the annals of pedestrianism, 
we made our way along thatcrowded 
thoroughfare; the “green chariot” 
was still in view, and we were fast 
gaining upon it, when, in crossing 
what was then the end of St Martin’s 
Lane, I experienced the truth of that 
homely but respectable proverb, 
“The more haste the less speed,” I 
stumbled and fell. It was but the de- 
lay of a moment; I was instantly on 
my legs again, and followed the direc- 
tion which my cousin declared the 
chariot had taken, but it was no 
longer in sight, and we had reached 
the Opera-House, in breathless pre- 
cipitation, ere my companion stop- 
ped short, and observed, “he was 
afraid he must have been mistaken 
after all, and that the carriage had 
turned down towards Parliament 
Street.” It was but too true; we had 
indeed, in the sportsman’s phrase, 
* overridden the hounds ;” and I was 
cursing the ill luck that seemed to 
delight in persecuting me, when a 
transient glimpse of Nicholas’s face 
for the first time induced a suspicion 
of his sincerity. There was in the 
expression of his countenance a 
something which conveyed at once 
to my mind a strong idea, that he had 
purposely misled me; though where- 
fore, it was impossible for me to con- 
jecture. “ Bullwinkle! ” said I, stop- 
ping short, and fixing my eyes upon 
him, “you are deceiving me. They 
came not this way, and you know 
ow 

“Upon my life,I fear so,” returned 
he, in an unembarrassed tone, while 
his villanous obliquity of vision de- 
fied the inquisitorial glance I endea- 
voured to fix upon his eyes; “ I 
really think we must be wrong ; but 
no matter; a girl like her is easily 
unkennelled, if a man sets about the 
search in earnest ; come, come, Staf- 
ford, give up the chase for to-day, 
man. You have plenty of time be- 
fore you, and a few of the mopusses, 
properly administered, will soon fer- 
ret her out, I warrant you ; or, at all 
events, they will find you another as 
good. Ishould like nothing better 
than to stay and lend you a helping 


hand, for this sort of adventure is 
rather in my way; but, ‘ stern neces- 
sity,’ as the poet says—I must be off 
to Oxford again to-morrow, for I have 
been z/ there so long, that, by Jove, 
they may take it into their compas- 
sionate heads to look in and see 
whether Iam alive or not; so come, 
a dish of fish, a cutlet, and one bottle 
of Burgundy to wash it down, and 
then I leave you to discover, and 
arrange matters, if you can, with this 
invisible insensible, whom you have 
never seen but once, and prosecute 
your embryo amour with the delec- 
table cousin you have never seen at 
all. For me, Iam off once more inter 
sylvas academi querere verum.” 

His open, unembarrassed manner 
staggered, if it did not remove, my 
suspicions. I was already fatigued 
with walking the whole of the day, 
and accompanied him, therefore, the 
more readily to the Bedford, resol- 
ving to renew my search the next 
morning, and to leave no stone un- 
turned to accomplish a discovery 
which, the more that obstacles were 
thrown in its way, I seemed the 
more eagerly to desire. 

On rising the following morning, 
I found that Nicholas had for once 
kept faith; he had already started 
for Oxford, nor was I at all sorry 
for the circumstance. Indeed, I could 
not fail to call to mind the notorious 
propensity to mischief which he had 
displayed from a boy—a propensity 
which, instead of wearing out and 
disappearing as he advanced in years, 
had, as I well knew, “grown with 
his growth, and strengthened with 
his strength.” The more I consi- 
dered his conduct during the prece- 
ding day, the more I became con- 
vinced that I had been his dupe 
throughout; and that at the very 
moment when he seemed to be most 
earnest in assisting my enquiries, he 
was in reality laughing at me in his 
sleeve, and enjoying my perplexity 
and disappointment. His absence, 
therefore, I felt as a positive relief, 
rather than as an inconvenience, and 
I accordingly prepared to renew my 
researches by myself, deriving added 
confidence from the want of that 
very auxiliary on whom I had, the 
day before, placed so much depen- 
dence. But before I again set out 
on my Quixotic expedition, busy me- 
mory interfered most officiously, and 
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brought to my view, in very promi- 
nent colours, the ostensible purpose 
for which I had returned to Liadte, 
the plighted promise I had given to 
my mother, that I would forthwith 
seek out my noble uncle and his fair 
daughter. Mrs Stafford would, I 
knew, be anxious to hear of my ar- 
rival, and domestication in Lord 
pers geek family. One day’s de- 
lay might, fairly enough, be attribu- 
ted to fatigue, &c.; but that of a se- 
cond would hardly admit of such, 
or indeed any, excuse. 1, therefore, 
though not without a feeling of re- 
luctance almost amounting to aver- 
sion, determined to go and present 
my letter of introduction to the 
“ Honourable Amelia Stafford,” and 


' her lordly papa. But here I soon 


found I was reckoning without my 
host; the epistle so carefully indited 
by my mother, so much more care- 
fully sealed and superscribed by Sir 
Oliver, and most carefully, as I ima- 
gined, deposited Me myself within 

e voluminous folds of a patent 

ocket-book—was nowhere to be 

ound. In vain did I ransack the 
contents of the aforesaid pocket- 
book, in which I could have ventu- 
red to swear I had placed it with 
my own hand, and whence nothing 
but the fact of the book’s never ha- 
ving been for one moment out of 
my possession since my departure 
from Underdown, could prevent m 
believing it to have been abstracted. 
In vain did I, as it were, eviscerate 
every fold and every pocket—the 
letter had totally disappeared. 

After a long-continued but fruit- 
less search, I was endeavouring to 
recollect whether I might not, after 
all, in the hurry of my return, have 
left this fateful billet on my dressing- 
table at the Hall, when the conviction 
at once struck me that I had, imme- 
diately on receiving it from my mo- 
ther, placed it directly in my pocket- 
book, with two others, one from Sir 
Oliver to his man of business, and 
one from Miss Kitty Pyefinch, “ fa- 
voured by C. Stafford, Esq.,” to a 
milliner in Barbican, with whom she 
had some time before scraped an 
poe pow grees at a watering-place, 
and had since regularly correspond- 
ed, once at least in every year, on 
the subject of the newest fashions. 
This last-named and most precious 
charge I had, immediately on my ar- 
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tival in London, consigned to the 
vortex of the two-penny post, and 
now I yy to tremble, lest ittad- 
vertently I might have committed 
the missing epistle to the same re- 
ceptacle ; but this, I soon perceived, 
could not have been the case, as, on 
a re-examination, I not only found 
my uncle’s letter to his agent, but 
also another in the closest juxta-po- 
sition to it, evidently usurping the 
place of the deficient billet. This 
was a supernumerary of which I 
had no recollection, and was ad- 
dressed to “ James Arbuthnot, Esq., 
British Coffeehouse, Cockspur 
Street.” 

Who on earth Mr James Arbuth- 
not could possibly be, or how a let- 
ter directed to him could find its 
way into my pocket, was to me as 
absolute a mystery as the quadra- 
ture of the circle, the determination 
of the longitude, or the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone. There, 
however, it was, and, as the seal was 
already broken, I felt little com- 
punction in intruding upon the pri- 
vacy of a gentleman who had some 
how or other contrived, most unwit- 
tingly on my side, to make me a 
party to his correspondence. The 
rye of the letter were as fol- 

ows :— 


“ Srr,—I vas to meet you at de 
Tennis Court on Vensday, as you 
tell me, about that leetle annuity, 
bote you vas not come. The busi- 
ness can’t be done all so cheap as 
vat I thought; bote if the gentle- 
mans vas abofe seventy, den I can 
get my frend to do de post obit at 
twenty-six.—Your most obediently, 

“ AARON XIMENES. 

“ P.S.—The premiums will be only 

three and a half.” 


Never did response, written or un- 
written, from the Pythian Tripod, or 
any other oracle of antiquity, exer 
cise the wits of curious enquirer 
more than did this mystic scroll 

uzzle and peeps my wondering 

aculties. ifficult as it was to 
decipher the hieroglyphics them- 
selves, their purport, and, above all, 
the mode in which they could have 
insinuated themselves into their pre- 
sent situation, was still more myste- 
rious. The more I racked my brain 
to account for it, the more bewilder- 
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edI became. One thing, however, 
was certain, and, when I came to 
reflect more coolly upon the matter, 
I was not altogether sorry for it. 
The letter to Lord Manningham was 
undoubtedly lost, and I therefore 
hesitated not to avail myself of this 
circumstance to defer my visit to 
Grosvenor Square, contenting my- 
self with writing to my mother, in- 
forming her of the occurrence, and 
requesting that she would cause my 
room at the Hall to be examined for 
the missing epistle, and that, in the 
event of its not being forthcoming, 
she would furnish me with a new 
set of credentials. The time which 
must necessarily intervene I deter- 
mined to employ in a renewed and 
energetic pursuit after my incognita. 
I did not, in the meantime, forget to 
make enquiries in Cockspur Street 
after “ James Arbuthnot, Esq.” <A 
gentleman of that name had, as I was 
told, occasionally slept there, and 
letters were sometimes left at the 
bar for him, but he had not been there 
lately, nor did they recollect that any 
letter whatever had been taken in 
for him for some time. With this 
information, meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory as it was, 1 was obliged for the 
present to remain contented. My 
mornings were passed in parading 
the streets, my evenings in visiting 
various places of amusement, in the 
vain hope of once more encountering 
the idol of my imagination. The 
day passed by on which I might have 
received an answer from my mo- 
ther, but it came not, and I rejoiced 
in the delay. On the fifth evening, 
I was sitting, as usual, after a long 
and useless peregrination, execrating 
my unlucky stars, and revolving a 
thousand plans, each more visionary 
than the last, for the attainment of 
my object, when Sir Oliver Bull- 
winkle, in his own proper person, 
entered the coffee-room. 

Had the spectre of the revered 
Sir Roger risen from the superin- 
cumbent dust of ages, in all his Nor- 
man panoply, and presented himself 
before me, refulgent in chain mail, 
I could scarcely have received the 
visitation with a more theatric start. 
That any circumstance at all short of 
an earthquake, or the stoppage of 
a country-bank, could have possessed 
sufficient interest to draw the good 
baronet thirty miles from home, I 
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could never have conceived—But 
to the metropolis! to that scene of 
villany, fraud, and ignorance!— 
aye, of ignorance, for “ what can 
people know, that is worth knowing, 
who never go a-hunting above once 
a-year, and then only on an Easter 
Tuesday ina hackney-coach!” This 
frequently formed a favourite theme 
of discourse for my uncle on a win« 
ter’s evening, at Underdown Hall, 
especially after the news contained 
in some recent missive from Miss 
Kitty’s city correspondent had been 
duly detailed and commented upon 
by that erudite fair. Much then did 
I marvel at seeing the baronet, de- 
spite the sovereign contempt he 
ever felt and expressed for them, 
thus mixing with the “ignoramuses” 
of London; and not a little did I 
speculate upon the magnitude of that 
cause which could operate to the 
voluntary introduction of his person 
among so barbarous a race. But the 
half ironical smile which had begun 
to contract the corners of my mouth 
expanded at once into an expression 
of the most unfeigned gratitude, 
when I found that the moral convul- 
sion which had divorced the kind 
soul from his household gods, and 
plunged him thus headlong into 
scenes which he abominated, was 
neither more nor less than the an- 
xiety which he felt for the welfare 
of my unworthy self. The receipt 
of my letter had caused much con- 
sternation at the Hall; that from my 
mother to Lord Manningham could 
nowhere be found in the places 
which I had desired might be search- 
ed; and my affectionate parent had 
determined, after a long and fruitless 
enquiry on the subject, on recom- 
mencing her task, when, to the utter 
surprise of herself and every body 
else, Sir Oliver suddenly announced 
his resolution of being the bearer of 
it. ‘The boy,” he said, “ was clear- 
ly not able to make his way in town 
like a man—every one might have 
seen, too, when he was last down, 
that his wits were gone wool-gather- 
ing—and he would go and see him 
well through the business himself.” 
It is needless to say that his offer was 
accepted with the liveliest gratitude 
by a mother anxious for the well- 
being of her child, though more than 
a doubt would sometimes cross her 
mind, if her brother’s personal in- ~ 
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terference could, in the present case 
at least, contribute to it; but the 
good-humoured eagerness to be of 
service to me which he displayed, 
and the vehement invectives he 
Jaunched forth against the villany 
and temptations of London in the 
abstract, (of which in the detail he 
had about as much knowledge and 
experience as a child of four years 
old,) made Mrs Stafford contented, 
nay, even anxious, that he should set 
out forthwith to cover me with his 
oenaesng zgis, and ward off the 

angers with which the loss of so 
valuable an article as a letter of in- 
troduction declared me necessarily 
to be surrounded. My poor uncle 
was about as well fitted for the task 
of guiding a youth through the 
labyrinthian ways of London, as of 
being Mufti to the Sublime Porte; 
but he thought otherwise, and his 
motives were the kindliest and most 
affectionate. Peace be with his 
ashes ! 

With much circumlocution, and 
an air of fatherly protection, to me, 
who knew the worthy baronet’s ha- 
bits so well, irresistibly ludicrous, 
he communicated his intentions in 
coming to London, and, felicitating 
both me and himself most warmly 
on his having so readily met with 
me, expressed his determination of 
taking a quiet pipe and a tankard, as 
he had dined upon the road, and of 
postponing matters of business until 
the morrow. There was much, how- 
ever, in this arrangement of Sir 
Oliver’s objectionable, not to say 
impracticable. In the first place, 
not even a cigar (to say nothing of 
tobacco-pipes) was allowed in the 
room, nor was “a tankard” much 
more accessible ; besides, the social 
“ dish of chat” with me, which he 
seemed to consider an appendage of 
course, would have interfered very 
materially with the plan I had already 
chalked out for the evening. Not- 
withstanding my numerous disap- 
pointments, hope had not yet en- 
tirely forsaken me; and [ had fully 
resolved on visiting one, at least, of 
the theatres, as usual, in the faint 
expectation of being able to recover 
among the audience some trace of 
the beautiful phantom which had 
hitherto eluded me. I had nothing 
for it, therefore, but to state plain! y 
to Sir Oliver the impossibility of his 
gratifying himself at present in the 
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manner proposed, and to solicit his 
joining me in a cup of coffee and 
subsequent adjournment to Drury 
Lane; after which I pledged myself 
to accompany him to a place where, 
amidst less sophisticated souls, he 
might solace himself to satiety with 
his favourite beverage and amuse- 
ment. With much the same sort of 
surly acquiescence as that with 
which a traveller surrenders to a 
footpad the purse he has no means 
of withholding, Sir Oliver, finding me 
positive, gave a grumbling assent, 
and to Drury Lane we proceeded. 

Many years had elapsed since the 
baronet had visited the interior of a 
London theatre, and the brilliance 
of the lights, the elegance of the 
house, the beauty of the scenery 
and decorations, together with the 
business of the stage, had an effect 
almost bewildering upon his facul- 
ties. Mine, too, were scarcely more 
at liberty, since, in hearing and re- 
plying to his various remarks and 
multifarious questions, my own 
senses were so completely occupied 
as to leave a person less interested 
than myself, little leisure or oppor- 
tunity for the scrutiny which was 
my real inducement to attend the 
performance. By degrees, indeed, 
in listening to and answering Sir 
Oliver’s very original observations, 
the main purpose of my coming had 
almost faded from my memory, when 
it was at once most forcibly brought 
to my recollection by an apparition 
in an opposite box, which acted upon 
me with the effect of a galvanic bat- 
tery. This was the gaunt figure of 
the ever-to-be-abominated Mrs Mor- 
gan, seated in close confabulation 
with the supposed mamma of my un- 
known charmer, in a front row on 
the second tier. 

Not a little to the astonishment 
and very visible dismay of Sir 
Oliver, I cut him hastily short in an 
elaborate harangue on the wonder- 
ful properties of gas, and the inge- 
nuity of its, then recent, introduction 
into our national theatres, and briefly 
telling him that I had just caught 
sight of a college acquaintance in an 
opposite box, whom I particularly 
wished to speak to, begged his ex- 
cuse for a few minutes, while I 
should make to my friend a com- 
munication of some consequence ; 
then, pledging myself to rejoin him 
in a quarter of an hour at farthest, I 
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gave him no time to utter the objec- 
tion I saw already hovering on his 
lips, but bowed and left him, run- 
ning, with all the eagerness of a boy 
after a butterfly, towards the place 
which contained the object of my 
pursuit. Never did weary palmer, 
after a long and laborious pilgrim- 
age, enter the shrine of his patron- 
saint with more of satisfaction, awe, 
and reverence, than filled my palpi- 
tating bosom, as I seated myself be- 
hind Mrs Morgan and her friend. 
A significant glance passed between 
them as I entered, and, with a voice 
faltering from emotion, paid my 
compliments to both. My reception 
from either party was sufficiently 
cool to have rebuffed any one who 
had less imperious motives for cul- 
tivating an acquaintance. Their re- 
plies to my remarks, and congratula- 
tions upon their goodlooks, were cold, 
constrained, and barely within the 
bounds of civility ; while the sarcas- 
tic expression of Mrs Morgan’s eye, 
when [ at last hazarded an enquiry, 
to her companion, after the health of 
“ the young lady I had had the hap- 
piness of seeing in her company,” 
shewed me at once that the motives 
of my attentions were, by her at least, 
duly appreciated. I failed not also 
to perceive that this question put the 

vod lady to whom it was addressed 
into no small flutter ; she fumed and 
fidgeted, and appeared so uneasy 
during every allusion I made to the 
subject of our former meeting, and 
evaded giving me any direct answer 
so very inartificially, that I no longer 
imagined, what I had never indeed 
entirely believed, that any maternal 
ties, at all events, existed between 
her and my charmer; I felt convin- 
ced, on the contrary, that a secret of 
some kind or other, and evidently 
one very burdensome in the keep- 
ing, prevented her from giving me 
all the information I required. I 
employed all the address 1 was mas- 
ter of to overcome their undisguised 
dislike to my society,,and by my 
perseverance had at length so far 
succeeded in thawing the ice, even 
of the frosty-faced Morgan, as to in- 
duce her to reply to my remarks in 
a tone which might almost have been 
considered as approaching to civili- 
ty; [had begun to flatter myself that 
I should obtain by sap what had de- 
fied my efforts at storming—I had 
actually gained so much as to disco- 
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ver that the name of my friend on 
the left hand was Wilkinson, and 
that she filled the important situation 
of housekeeper in a family of rank 
at the “ West End of the Town ’”— 
when a bustle in the box which I had 
quitted forcibly drew off my atten- 
tion. A momentary glance was suffi- 
cient to satisfy me that the principal 
actor in the disturbance was Sir Oli- 
ver Bullwinkle. That he was enga- 
ged in a serious dispute with some 
one, the vehemence of his gesticula- 
tion would not allow me to doubt, 
while now and then an upper note 
of his, audible in preponderating 
shrillness, above all the forcible re« 
commendations to “ Turn ’em out,” 
and “ Throw ’em over,” generally 
applied on such occasions by the de- 
nizens of the upper regions, in the 
forlorn hope of transferring objects 
of annoyance from themselves to 
their friends below, confirmed the 
fact. The person of the antagonist, 
who appeared to have drawn down 
upon himself such a torrent of wrath 
and vituperation from the exaspera- 
ted Baronet, was concealed from my 
view by the intervening by-stand- 
ers, some of whom seemed, by their 
gestures, inclined to take an active 
part in the fray. Every feeling of 
my mind naturally revolted against 
seeing my uncle, although, as I knew, 
* himself a host,” thus matched sin- 
ype against such apparently 
earful odds, and I hastened to his 
assistance, first apologizing to my 
new friends for my abruptness in 
quitting them, and begging permis- 
sion to return and escort them home 
at the conclusion of the perform. 
ance. ‘Whether my very polite offer 
met with acceptance or denial, I am 
unable to say, as at that moment I 
fancied I saw Sir Oliver’s arm raised 
in the act of striking, and, without 
waiting to distinguish the answer, I 
closed the door and ran off. 

On arriving at the supposed scene 
of combat, I found I was just too 
late for the fray ; my uncle’s oppo- 
nent, having been carried off by a 
friend just as the dispute had reach- 
ed its climax, was already descend- 
ing one of the staircases that led to 
the lobbies. I saw — of his 
person, save that a casual glance 
shewed me a figure wrapped up in 
a light-coloured riding-coat, while 
some broken exclamations, uttered 
either by himself or his companion, 
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respecting the “ old fellow’s infernal 
impudence,” were alone distinguish- 
able. A considerable degree of con- 
fusion still prevailed within the box, 
and, as Sir Oliver’s safety was my 
first object, to that point I of course 
directed my attention. I found the 
Baronet, with a face as red as a 
peony, fuming and perspiring at 
every pore, while, with all the vehe- 
mence of a Methodist axoererd ata 
country wake, he was alternately re- 
monstrating and insisting on his 
right to chastise some one who ap- 
peared to have incurred the heaviest 
weight of his displeasure, and this to 
the great amusement of a portion of 
his audience, and the marked indig- 
nation of others. As his eye fell 
upon me, he changed the object of 
his attack. 

“ So, sir, here you are at last! this 
is your ten minutes, is it? Why were 
you not here, sir, to have broken that 
puppy’s neck ¢” 

“ Be calm, my dear Sir Oliver, let 
me beg you to be calm; consider 
where you are, and ”——_ 

* Consider the d—1, sir—Calm! I 
wili never be calm again—I have a 
right to be in a passion, and I will— 
abuse me like a pickpocket !—threat- 
en to pull my nose—a Bullwinkle’s 
nose!—TI’Jl massacre the rascal, 
r”’— 

“ My dear uncle, pray let me per- 
suade you to withdraw; your anta~ 
gonist has gone already; in a fitter 
place we can talk this matter over, 
and if any one has insulted you” —— 

“Insulted me? didn’t I tell you 
he swore he would pull my nose ?— 
threatened to horsewhip me ?” 

“ Well, well, uncle, pray let us re- 
tire; this person, whoever he may 
be, is undoubtedly to be found, and 
doubt not but I shall be ready ”-—— 

“ You be ready ?—you be d——_! 
—Found! What, I suppose you too 
mean to join in the plot to persuade 
me out of my senses—you too mean 
to confederate with that imp of the 
devil’s begetting, Nicholas, to drive 
me mad!” 

“ Indeed, sir, I do not; I know 
nothing of my cousin’s plans, nor do 
I see how he can be at all concerned 
in the present business, as he is now 
at Oxford.” 

“ It’s a lie—it’s an infernal lie—the 
scoundrel !—it was Nick, and Ill 
swear it—But Pll work the dog!— 
D—— him, I'll disinherit hin—T'll 
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not leave him so much land as would 
fill a flower-pot—a rascal! horse- 
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whip me! pull my nose!” 

I was thunderstruck! My cousin 
Nicholas then was the object of all 
this excess of indignation—but it 
was impossible—Nicholas, with all 
his addition to mischief, could never 
have gone such lengths as Sir Oliver 
spoke of; besides, I was morally cer- 
tain that he had now been at Oxford 
more than a week. At all events the 
point to be gained at present was to 
get my uncle away, and this, partly 
through the assistance of Sir John 
Allanby, a college friend who had 
once accompanied me on a visit to 
the Hall, and who at this period 
joined me, I at length succeeded in 
accomplishing. 

We adjourned to the New Hum- 
mums, Sir Oliver absolutely foaming 
with rage, like a fresh-drawn bottle 
of his favourite Edinburgh ale in the 
dog-days. He was, indeed, “ com- 
pletely up.” Having obtained a pri- 
vate room, and ordered some refresh- 
ment, I allowed my uncle’s fury 
‘some time to evaporate in, before I 
hazarded a question as to the origin 
of his discomposure. After a slight 
repast, at which the Baronet, in spite 
of his anger, played his part to ad- 
miration, a plentiful supply of his 
favourite beverage soothed him into 
some degree of returning mansue- 
tude, till the ebullition of his fury at 
length “in hollow murmurs died 
away.” Then, and not till then, did 
I venture a query as to the particu- 
lars of his adventure, and learned, 
amidst many interruptions, occasion- 
ed by his oft rekindling ire, that I 
had not quitted his side five minutes 
before a person in a drab riding- 
frock entered the box, whom Sir 
Oliver, notwithstanding his dress, 
which was cut in the very extreme 
of the fashion, his dark mustaches 
and military spurs, at once recogni- 
sed as his own son. 

“Nick !” cried Sir Oliver, in 
amaze, “ Nick, can I believe my eyes? 
What the d—1 are you doing here, 
sir, when I believed you to be hard 
at your studies? Nick, I say, come 
back directly, you rascal, and answer 
me!” 


The gentleman whom he address- 
ed, having merely cast a cursory © 
glance round the theatre, was reti- 
ring, when the latter part of the Ba- 
ronet’s speech caught his attention ; 
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for an instant he paused, half turn- 
ing to a friend who leaned upon his 
arm, as if under the impression that 
the words must have been directed 
to him, but seeing no indication in 
his countenance of that having been 
the case, he once more faced about, 
and asked, in a tone of astonishment, 
ae you address yourself to me, 
sir ” 

“To you, sir? aye to be sure— 
whom else do you think I spoke to ? 
I tell you what, Nick”? —— 

“ Really, sir, you have the advan- 

e of me,” interrupted the other, 
“T do not recollect that I have the 
honour of your acquaintance.” 

“ Why, you impertinent puppy !” 
thundered Sir Oliver, lost in amaze 
at what he conceived to be the un- 
paralleled impudence of his own 
offspring, “do you mean to deny 
me? Do you mean to tell me to my 
face that you are not my son, Nicho- 
las Bullwinkle ?” 

“Upon my word, sir, I lament to 
say that I am not fortunate enough 
to possess so mild and engaging a 
papa,” returned his antagonist, 
whose surprise at this attack seemed 
now to be fast merging in the amuse- 
ment be began to derive from it; 
“and I much fear,” added he, “ that 
even if I were inclined to admit your 
claim to paternity, and to solicit your 
blessing in the hope of soon enjoy- 
ing a thumping legacy, my mamma 
would by no means be gee to 
sanction your pretensions, being, as 
she is, already provided with a re- 
spectable elderly ‘ders 9 whom 
she has long since honoured with the 
title of Lord and Master, and compli- 
mented as the author of my being. 
Eh ? Sybthorpe, what think you ?” 

“Ho! ho! ho! Famous, Tommy, 
*pon honour!” shouted Mr Syb- 
thorpe. 

Horace has with great truth, as 
well as shrewdness, observed, that 


** Segnids irritant animos demissa per 
aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ;” 


and my uncle, in this trying moment, 
confirmed the truth of his testimony. 
Had any one fold Sir Oliver that his 
son Nicholas had slipped away from 
college, and taken a clandestine trip 
to London, in all probability the ac- 
count would have been received 
without much manifestation of sur- 
prise, and with no great degree of 
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indignation _ what, if we may 
draw any inference from his usual 
mode of reasoning on hearing of my 
cousin’s freaks, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have considered as a youth- 
ful frolic, not altogether unbecomi 

a “lad of spirit.” But when he foun 
himself, as he supposed, most unex- 
pectedly brought into immediate 
contact with him in the very act of 
his delinquency, and, above all, 
laughed at, absolutely disowned, and, 
to use a phrase of his own, “made 
quite a May-game of” by his lively 
offspring ; when, too, it is recollect- 
ed, that he, in general, only approved 
of, and smiled at, Nicholas’s flights 
of fancy, so long as his wit was di- 
rected against others, it need occa- 
sion no surprise if his anger now 
knew no bounds, but amounted al- 
most to frenzy. It was with diffi- 
culty he found words to express his 
feelings with, but when they did 
come forth, they rushed along in an 
animated flow of overbearing elo- 
quence, as the long pent up torrent, 
having once surmounted the barriers 
opposed to it, springs forward with 
tenfold energy from the temporary 
restraint it has experienced. Stun- 
ning as was its effect, the stranger, 
whom he persisted in calling his son, 
once more met him in midway, but 
his countenance had now lost the 
ironical gravity which gave point to 
his last speech, and assumed a seve- 
rer cast, as he exclaimed, “ Hold, 
Mr Bullwinkle, if that be your name 
—lI see your mistake, and can par- 
don it, as it seems to arise from a 
resemblance, real or fancied, be- 
tween myself and some member of 
your family. On that account, as 
well as in consideration of your age 
and respectable appearance, I can 
excuse the language which you have 
just suffered to escape your lips, but, 
sir, it must not be repeated. If you 
wish to know my name, it is (on 
bury, sir—Captain Hanbury of the 
Coldstréam Guards” —— 

“It is a lie!—it’s Nicholas Bull- 
winkle, and nothing else,” roared 
Sir Oliver, half mad with psssion— 
“but Pll be even with you, you 
scoundrel; [’ll disinberit you, you 
ungrateful dog ; P}) cut you off with 
a shilling ; P11”—— F 

“Silence! old madman,” cried the 
now angry eficer; “another such 
word, and 20t even your years shall 
protect gour shoulders from my 
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horsewhip, or your nose from an ap- 
plication that may bring you to your 
senses!” 

This was too bad ; and the Baronet, 
in the excess of his rage, raised his 
cane, but the impending blow was 
immediately intercepted by the spec- 
tators, who now interfered, and com- 
pelled Sir Oliver to desist, while 
Captain Hanbury, though not a little 
irritated, was prevailed upon, by his 

friend Sybthorpe and others, just as 

T came up, to withdraw, nor continue 
an altercation with an old man who 
was either mad or drunk, and one 
which could not but end discredita- 
bly to all concerned, if it were any 
farther pursued. 

The principal part of these parti- 
culars I drew from Sir John Allanby, 
who, from an adjoining box, had 
witnessed a great part of the dispute ; 
for Sir Oliver, though his wrath was 
somewhat abated, in the violence of 
its expression at least, was still too 
angry to give any thing like a con- 
nected account of the fracas. 

Two things struck me as being 
very unaccountable in this business, 
nor, after cool consideration, could 
I come to any decided opinion upon 
the merits of the case. In the firat 
place, it was exceedingly improbable 
that a father could have beenso de- 
ceived by any common similarity of 

erson as to pronounce, and persist 
in declaring, an absolute stranger to 
be his only son; that in figure, in 
Voice, in countenance, (barring the 
whiskers, which might have been 
assumed, ) the resemblance should be 
80 perfect as to impose upon one so 
well qualified to judge of theidentity, 
was hardly to be conceived. And 
yet, on the other hand, every other 
circumstance tended to support the 
rT that a strong personal 
ikeness had indeed deceived Sir 
Oliver. The whole conduct of the 
individual attacked was precisely 
that of a man mistaken for another 
of whom he has no knowledge; and 
his behaviour, though on such a sup- 
position it might even be entitled to 
the praise of forbearance, was still 
not such as a son, however well in- 
clined he aight be to carry on a de- 
ception of the‘kind, could be imagi- 
ned capable of practising towards a 
parent. It was impossible to believe 
that even Nicholas wuld threaten to 
violate the sanctity of » father’s per- 
son, or dare to menace hn grey hairs 
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with indignity and outrage. Then, 
too, the name—Captain Hanbury, if 
such he were, had made no secret of 
his rank and character, while the 
proximity of the honourable corps of 
which he professed himself a mem- 
ber, laid him open, if an impostor, 
to almost immediate detection. 
This last argument, I must confess, 
weighed most strongly with me, as 
I could not bring myself to believe 
that the natural sagacity of Nicholas 
would ever allow him to commit 
himself so far as to assume a name, 
his pretensions to which might be 
so easily and so soon disproved. At 
my suggestion, after the matter had 
been pretty well canvassed, the Ar- 
my List for the month was procured 
from the coffee-room, and examined, 
and there certainly, among the num- 
ber of lieutenants in the Coldstream, 
all bearing of course the rank of cap- 
tain, stood the name of Thomas Wal- 
ton Hanbury. This fact tended much 
to incline me towards the latter opi- 
nion; and Sir Oliver himself, now 
that the object of his wrath was re- 
moved from’ his view, was, I could 
see, staggered, especially when Al- 
lanby, repeating the name two or 
three times over, as if to aid some 
faded recollection, declared that he 
had a vague idea of having some- 
where or other either met with, or 
heard of, a Captain Hanbury of the 
Guards, and thatthe impression upon 
his mind was, that the person who 
bore that name was a young man of 
family and honour, though said to be 
rather too much addicted to enjoy- 
ing, in their fullest extent, the plea- 
sures afforded by the metropolis. 

At this account, Sir Oliver, in 
whose opinion Sir John held a high 
rank, became evidently more thought- 
ful and embarrassed. At length he 
exclaimed,—“ I tell you what, nephew 
Charles, nothing on earth but my 
own eyes shall ever convince me 
that the jackanapes, who threatened 
to pull my nose two hours ago, was 
not my Nick! But Ill be resolved : 
Yes, before I utterly send him to the 
d—1, Pll be resolved. I'll hamper 
the puppy. My determination is 


taken. By daybreak to-morrow, Ill 
be off to Oxford, and, wo betide the 
rascal, if I find that he has been out- 
side the College gates for this month 
past!” 

There is a particular breed of ani- 
mals, which courtesy forbids me to 
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name, proverbial for the resistance 
they oppose to any one who would 
lead or drive them. Sir Oliver, when 
his resolution was once taken, was 
scarcely less persevering than the 
most obstinate porker of them all. 
In vain did I suggest the avowed rea- 
son of his coming to town, and the 
anxiety I laboured under to be pro- 
perly introduced to Lord Manning- 
ham, though, sooth to say, I was not 
altogether sorry for what I considered 
as at least a respite, if not a reprieve. 
My uncle was positive ; and after ha- 
ving opposed him as long as I thought 
decency requiied, I was at length 
obliged to acquiesce in his determi- 
nation. He put into my hands the 
re-written letter of my mother, which 
he told me I might present myself on 
the morrow if | pleased ; and I heard 
him, with no small satisfaction, on 
our return to the hotel, order a post- 
chaise to be in readiness the next 
morning at five o’clock, to carry him 
the first stage on his way to Alma 
Mater. When I rose the next day, 
I found that he had been gone four 
hours, and was by that time about 
half-way on the road to the place of 
his destination. 

Let not the reader think, mean- 
while, that I had forgotten my en- 
gagement with Mesdames Wilkinson 
and Morgan. Far from it. I had 
taken advantage of a temporary ces- 
sation in the conversation, while Sir 
Oliver was deeply engaged with his 
lobster, and leaving Allanby to en- 
tertain him, had slipped back to the 
theatre, in order to keep my appoint- 
ment. But I might have well saved 
myself the trouble, as the parties I 
was in quest of had already quitted 
the house, not wishing, in all proba- 
bility, to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of so forward a cavalier as my- 
self. This, however, gave me much 
less disturbance than it otherwise 
would have done, as I was now in 
possession of the name and occu- 
pation of Mrs Wilkinson, and felt 
little doubt but that, with suck aclew, 
a very trifling degree of patience and 
perseverance would enable me to 
ascertain her abode. I therefore re« 
turned, and rejoined the Baronets, 
having been hardly missed by either 
the one or the other. 

Full of newly-raised hopes from 
the auspicious rencontre of the pre- 
ceding evening, I was despatching 
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my breakfast with much more deli- 
beration and satisfaction than I had 
done of late, when the waiter deli- 
vered me a letter, just brought in by 
the twopenny-post, and, as far as I 
could decipher the hieroglyphics 
which composed the superscription, 
— for myself. It was address- 
ed to 


** Mustar Stuffart, 
“ Taffystork Hothell, 
“ Coffin Garding ;” 


and contained the following commu- 
nication : 


** Sur, 

“ I haf fund out hoo the ladies you 
nose about ham, han wear they is; 
han this is hall I dares to sey for fire 
of haccidence; but hif you wil com 
to wear you nose, han wring has 
husal, you shal Jarn more frum 

Your loven Sarvant 
tell deth, 
Sary JENNENS. 

* Sicks a’clock, 

Vensday hafternone.” 


Never did that egregious antiquary, 
Thomas Hearne, chuckle with greater 
delight over a newly-deciphered Cel- 
tic inscription, than did I on unravel- 
ling the hidden meaning of this, to. 
me, most precious of manuscripts. I 
kissed the dear dirty paper, and de- 
licious pot-hooks, a thousand times; 
and scarcely did that favourite de-« 
vice of Cupid’s signet, the deep in- 
dentation of the thimble-top on the 
half-masticated wafer, escape the 
same vivid token of my regard. I 
could not doubt but that my better 
genius had at length surmounted the 
various provoking obstacles thrown 
in his way by the demon of mis« 
chance, and that I was at last to be 
made happy with the intelligence I 
had so long and so — desired 
to obtain. Oh! how I blessed the 
happy quarrel of the preceding even- 
ing, which, by so opportunely re- 
moving Sir Oliver from the scene of 
action, left me free as air to follow 
the dictates of my own inclination, 
without the interruption and re+ 
straint his presence would necessa- 
rily have imposed. I lost not a mo- 
ment in repairing to Jermyn Street, 
nor did Miss Jennens keep me jong 
in suspense. She told me that 
her endeavours to discover who the . 
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ladies were, or whence they came, 
had been ineffectual till the day be- 
fore, when, to her great joy, the elder 
of them came once more in a hack- 
ney-coach, to call on Mrs Morgan; 
that on her going up stairs, she, 
Sally, had taken an opportunity of 
questioning the coachman as to the 
— whence he had brought his 
are. A proffered pot of the infu- 
sion of molasses and coculus Indicus, 
by courtesy termed beer, rendered 
honest Jarvis communicative, and 
obtained her the information she 
wanted. He had brought the lady 
from No. 84 in Grosvenor Square, 
where she lived, as he inferred from 
what fell from one of the servants 
who put her into the coach, as house- 
keeper. Sally added, that after ta- 
king tea em the lady and Mrs 
Morgan had gone to the play, whence 
they returned earlier than usual in a 
coach ; that “ the lady” did not then 
get out, but merely set her compa- 
nion down; after which, my inform- 
ant distinctly heard the order given 
to “drive to 84, Grosvenor Square.” 

While Sally Jennens was finishing 
her account, my hands were already 
employed in rummaging my pocket- 
book - the letter which had been, 
the evening before, given me by my 
-uncle. It was readily found, and I 
hastily reperused its address. I was 
before sure I could not have mis- 
taken it. It was the same—* To the 
Right Hon. Viscount Manningham, 
Grosvenor Square, London,” with 
the magic number, “ 84,” legibly in- 
scribed in the O.P. angle. The very 
house !—Closely did I cross-examine 
the chamber-maid respecting her 
certainty of the correctness of the 
number. The girl was positive, and 
her testimony was repeated with the 
firmness of a Jew qualifying for bail 
at the Old Bailey, while I hardly 
knew whether to hope or fear that 
her —_ might be true in all its 
parts. She persisted, however, that 
she had heard the number distinctly 
on both occasions, and that she could 
not be mistaken. I gave her a re- 
ward, which produced me in return 
a curtsy down to the ground, and 
retired, much puzzled as to my fu- 
ture mode of proceeding. 

Was it possible that my fair in- 
cognita was indeed domesticated 
with Mrs Wilkinson, and residing 
_ under Lord Manningham’s roof ?— 
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and, if so, in what capacity? or was 
she but a friend of the housekeeper, 
who had taken her to the theatre ? 
Could it be that she was Miss Staf« 
ford herself? The idea startled as it 
struck me, but I dismissed it sor- 
rowfully from my mind as unlikely, 
and indeed absurd. The utter im- 
probability that the Honourable 
Amelia Stafford, the admired heiress 
of one of the most wealthy and re- 
spected noblemen in the three king- 
doms, should accompany a domestic 
to the pit at Covent Garden; or that, 
even if she were inclined so to com- 
mit herself, her father, whose notions 
of decorum and etiquette, especially 
where females were concerned, were 
remarkably rigid—that ie should per- 
mit so great a violation of both, and 
that, too, without any adequate mo- 
tive—it was not possible to believe. 
One circumstance alone seemed at 
the first view to favour the supposi- 
tion. A carriage, it appeared, at- 
tended too by servants, had called, 
on the eventful evening when I first 
saw the party, and conveyed them 
away from Mrs Morgan’s; but I had 
omitted to enquire whether it had in 
the first instance carried them there, 
and for the servants of gentlemen in 
London to make use of the carriages 
of their masters, after setting them 
down at their various engagements, 
and to employ the said carriages du- 
ring the interval, at the expiration of 
which their attendance would be 
again required, was, as I well knew, 
no uncommon occurrence. Or it 
might be, that this young lady was 
the daughter of some person in a re- 
spectable station in life, and intrust- 
ed temporarily to Mrs Wilkinson’s 
care—a supposition which was much 
strengthened by the marked defe- 
rence which I could not fail to re- 
mark in the good woman’s behaviour 
towards her, which had first given 
rise to the idea that the parties were 
not connected by any ties of consan- 
guinity ; this idea, too, derived add- 
ed confirmation from certain points 
in Mrs Wilkinson’s demeanour when 
I encountered her for the second 
time. All these conjectures, how- 
ever, led to no satisfactory termina- 
tion, nor could I draw any certain 
conclusion from combining them. 
As to the booby who made the third 
person in the y, I easily ascer- 


tained from Sally that he was a son 
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of Mrs Morgan’s, and a junior clerk 
in one of the public offices. 
ices wd immersed in cogitation, as 


I wandered through the now crowd- 
ed streets, scarcely knowing whither 
I was walking, my feet seemed in- 
stinctively to convey me towards the 
quarter whither my thoughts had 
already strayed, and I found myself, 
all at once, perambulating the north- 
ern side of Grosvenor Square. The 
door of an elegant mansion in the 
angle nearest to me stood open; a 
respectable-looking man-servant, in 
a plain suit, was in the entrance, 
while two others, in handsome live- 
ries of green and gold, were copy. 
ed in opening the door of a fashion- 
able, dark-green town-chariot, (the 
panels of which were simply orna- 
mented by a plain crest, surmounted 
by a viscount’s coronet,) and assist- 
ing its occupants to alight. A tall, 
gentlemanly-looking personage, in an 
undress military blue frock, with his 
hair en queue, and his striking figure 
a little bowed by age, stepped out 
first, and turning, offered his hand to 
facilitate the descent of a beautifully- 
formed female figure, whose plain 
white satin spencer, and Spanish hat 
of the same delicate material, exhi- 
bited to advantage a person cast in 
the truest mould of elegance and 
grace. As she tripped lightly into 
the hall, she half turned to adjust 
some little derangement of her dress; 
and one glimpse only, hastily caught 
beneath the snowy plume that vi- 
brated gracefully above her polished 
brow, was sufficient to impress upon 
my mind the recollection of a coun- 
tenance which, once seen, could 
never again be eradicated from my 
memory. It was herself, radiant in 
excess of loveliness, and looking, if 
possible; even more beautiful than 
when I had last beheld her. I has- 
tened forward, unconscious of what 
I purposed ; but it was too late. The 
door hadalready closed, and shut her 
from my view. 
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“Lord Manningham’s carriage, I 
believe ?” said I to the servant, who 
was now mounting the box, after 
having drawn up the blinds of the 
chariot, and closed the door. 

“ It is, sir,” he replied, respectfully 
touching his hat, and in a moment 
the vehicle was out of sight. 

I could no longer doubt. This then 
was the beautiful Amelia Stafford! 
the fair se who was already pre- 
pared to look with a favourable eye 
upon the addresses of her unknown 
admirer, and who was already the 
idolized object of that favoured and 
happy mortal! I hesitated no more; 
doubt, fear, and anxiety, at once gave 
way before the renovating warmth 
of love, as the dews of morn before 
the rising beams of a brilliant sum- 
mer sun. The urgency of my sum- 
mons brought a servant immediately 
to the door. “ Inform Lord Man- 
ningham,” said I, “ that Mr Charles 
Stafford requests to be admitted to 
his presence.” I heard the man de- 
liver the message at a door which 
opened from the entrance-hall to a 
breakfast parlour on the right. The 
recollection of my gallant father, 
whose beloved brother wouldso soon 
press me to his heart, kindled my 
enthusiasm, and filled my young bo- 
som with ten thousand nameless 
emotions. I had advanced half across 
the hall, in my eagerness to grasp 
the hand of a relative who had evin- 
ced such noble sentiments, such ge- 
nerous intentions in my favour, burn- 
ing to meet his paternal caress with 
a due return of correspondent 
warmth, when I heard these words 
issue from the interior of the room 
towards which I was advancing, as 
they were delivered to the servant 
who had announced me, and who yet 
stood with the door half open in his 
hand— 

“ Mr Charles Stafford! Turn the. 
scoundrel out of the house instantly, 
and never suffer him to enter these 
doors again! |” 











PART I. 
Two lions sat on their pedestals, 
And look’d sedate and stern, 
With bearded jaws—and between their 
paws 
They held a golden urn, 
And, lighting the marble steps, from each 
A magic flame did burn. 


Broad and large, the marble stair 
Ran out into the lake— 

No sky o’erhead—but caverns spread, 
And a vaulted arch did make— 

Woods, rocks, and waters a silence bred 
Such as might ne’er awake. 


All around, with an emerald light 
That the pleasant air did warm, 
In freshness glow’d—and the waters 
flow’d, 
As if by a secret charm. 


Onward and onward went the boat, 
And the marble steps drew near ;' 

It silently pass’d by caverns vast— 
But not a hand did steer— 

And a silent page at the bow there stood, 
Who lean’d on his tassel’d spear. 


«¢ What meaneth this mysterious boat ? 
Who, liveried page, art thou ? 

Whence and where is it thus we float ? 
Why standest at the bow?” 


No answer made the liveried page, 
Nor even the moving stream 

A rippling made, so silent all. 
Quoth I, “it is a dream.” 

Then suddenly o’er the marble steps 
Fresh lights began to gleam. 


High above the marble stair 
With the lions on either side, 
And the urns in their stony paws that 
flared, 
Was a portal that open’d wide, 
Stately and tall; an ample hall 
And columns there stood within, and all 
With golden lamps supplied. 


Forth issued from the lofty cave 
The fairest virgin band, 

All clad in white, and bore each one 
A flowret in her hand; 

Each on a step, and on either side, 
They took their graceful stand. 


They bow’d their heads unto the page, 
As the boat still nearer drew, 

And each one on the marble stair 
Her flower before him threw. 


Forth stepp’d the page with lightsome 
foot, 
And up the stair walk’d he— 
I follow’d—a spell was on my soul, 
That said it so must be ; 
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And when the topmost stair I reach’d, 
What sight mine eyes did see ! 


PART II. 





How shall I tell to mortal ear 
What never mortal eye, 

Upon this working world of sin— 
No—never might descry ? 

I know, I wis, what beauty is 
That glows with mortal dye. 


When lovers tell of beaming eyes, 
And fingers from whose tips 

Comes thrilling charm ; of silken hair, 
And rows of pearls, and lips, 

Whose parting shows the opening rose, 
Wherein the sweet bee sips; 


I do but laugh that they can find 
In language to express 
nferior charms, that, painted thus 
To all the world, are less. 
For what is rare, when copies are 
Thus rendered numberless ? 





But beauty trusted to my sight, 
Perchance to mine alene, } 
I would not if I could portray— 
For now ’tis all mine own— 
I prize the secret sanctity 
That’s lost if it be known. 


Two modest pages, deck’d in blue 
And silver lacing bright, ) 

Held up a sovereign lady’s train. 
With wands of ivory white ° 

Stood sages grave, whose flowing beards 
Their vestures tinged with light. 


They raised their wands awhile in air, 
Then waved them round and round, 

And figures of strange character 
They traced upon the ground; 

And suddenly, as I advanced, 
Obeisance made profound. 


The lady stood in stately guise, 
And bow’d her queenly head, 

And waved her hand. The virgin band, 
And ancient sages sped, 

And straight within the deep recess 
The long procession led. 





The Queen she sweetly smiled on me, 
And ere the inner hall 

We reach’d, new feelings thrill’d my soul, 
As I were lord of all. 


New power was in me; now no more 
All wondrous was and strange, 

But as familiar—every sense 
Felt an enchanted range, 

And a bliss unlike all earthly joy— 
Yet kuew it not a change, 
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Methought I was the sovereign lord 
+ Of some new world above, 
Far in the starry sphere; aud this 
My destin’d bride and love. 


PART III. 


Little wot I how days sped on : 
If perfect bliss there be, 

That bliss was mine ; it did enshrine 
My soul, yet leave it free, 

Bound up in thoughts of gentlest love 
And gentlest courtesie. 


Ever that fairest Queen and I 
Our sweet communion held 

In converse oft, as purest thought 
Its eloquence impell’d, 

And oft in looks more eloquent 
When converse was withheld. 


There was a magic in her speech, 
A magic in her look, 

A magic in her silent thought 
Of more than speech partook— 

O, would her speaking looks and words 
Were writ in golden book! 


Why should I try, with erring pen 
Or pencil, e’er to paint 

Her beauteous self—when fancy fails 
In colours, weak and faint ? 

Earth never knew one half so fair, 
Nor heaven a fairer saint. 


PART IV. 


That palace deep within the rock— 
It was a wondrous thing— 

The chambers were so infinite, 
And past imagining. 

No windows were, but lamps that did 
Mysterious lustre fling 

Around the walls of the sculptur'd halls, 
Where silver birds did sing. 


Gardens there were, with stately trees, 
Such as were never seen ; 

Whose rustling boughs a music made 
In presence of their Queen. 

Rivers that flow’d with pearl and gold, 
And banks of precious green. 

‘There oft we sat by fountain’s side 
That silver jets up threw, 

And tinged the leaves of the golden trees 
All with a glistening hue; 

And fruits around hung to the ground, 
That diamonds were to view. 


Here rubies were and emeralds green, 
Here pearl and topaz bright, 

And bending stems were rich with gems, 
And all cast forth a light, 

And overspread, like stars, o’erhead, 
That gild the blue of night. 
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Sometimes within the cavern’s depths 
Strange wonders we beheld 

In crystal cell, that but to tell 
My tongue it is withheld ; 

But the visions reign within my brain, 
And ne’er will be dispell’d. 


One day, within a garden screen’d, 
We sat, where on the ground 
Dropp’d golden fruit, and fountains play’d 
Their music round and round— 
Blended above with vows of love 
That melted in the sound. 


“ Ah, me!” quoth she, “ that mortal ear 
Must learn the coming ill, 

To mar the present happiness, 
As mar perchance it will! 

We are not free from destiny ; 
That we must aye fulfil. 


‘* My destiny of life, and power, 
And léve, must rest on one 
Of mortal men, whose chasten’d soul 
In Virtue’s course shall run, 
Nor e’er obey wild passion’s sway, 
Nor dangers ever shun. 
O would thyself that mortal were— 
That now the meed were won! 
** Both far and near my pages speed, 
And whomsoe’er they find, 
By signs themselves alone do know, 
Of pure and duteous mind, 
“ They hither bring ; and many a knight, 
The bravest and the best, 
Have here their days of trial pass’d, 
- Yet none have borne the test. 
But evil will hath work’d its ill, 
The blot within the breast. 


“If, for the destined space of time, 
No evil thought be thine, 

Nor thou te anger, envy, pride, 
Nor wayward will incline, 

But keep thy heart most faithfully 
On duty’s even line ; 

“ If love, unblemish’d by a stain, 
Thy fancy truly guide 

Even to the end, (it draweth nigh,) 
Behold—dominion wide 

Is thine, an undecaying life, 
And I thy Queen, thy bride. 


“ If great the fault, thou must it rue 
For aye, in iron chain ; 

Tf slight, thou must from hence be cast, 
To perils new, and pain ; 

How hard to bear! But virtue rare 
Thy courage may sustain ; 

And, oh! be faithful love thy guide, 
Till thou the guerdon gain.” 


PART V. 


Her words sank to my inmost soul; 
I would have made reply — 
2x 
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But a serpent roll’d round the fruit of 
gold, 
And hissing pass’d me by : 
And chilling the light of the garden 
bright, 
A shadow cross’d mine eye. 


I looked down, I looked up, 
A hoary sage there stood, 

Who gazed on me with a searching look, 
Nor boded his aspect good. 

I knew him well, and many a time 
Had mark’d how strange his mood. 


It was old Himri, a crafty sage, 
And one of trust was he, 

As he were hoary seneschal, 
Or one of like degree. 

But he never cast, from first to last, 
A pleasant look on me. 


His brows hung o’er his small grey eyes, 
That look’d as in a trance; 

Whene’er observed—at other time, 
They had a corner glance, 

And through his beard his mouth ap- 

pear’d 

Compress’d in vigilance. 

Awhile he stood, to the Queen he bow’d, 
Thrice bow’d him dewn full low, 

In reverend guise, and thrice again 
He raised himself as slow— 

Like some grim statue charm’d to life, 
That scarcely felt its glow. 


Then turning round, he raised his wand, 
And moved with measured tread, 
And to the spacivus hall the way 
All solemnly he led, 


Where, ‘mid the blaze of myriad lamps, | 


The banquet rich was spread. 


PART VI. 


No. pleasant sight touch’d Himri’s eye, 
No music charm’d his ear ; 

Amidst the mirth I could not choose, 
But note his look severe ; 

1 felt an anger rise, that ill 
Accorded with the cheer. 


I look’d the old man in the face, 
He eyed me with a scowl— 
And methought I heard the moaning 
wind 
Through distant caverns howl— 
And then an answering sound, as if 
The stony rocks did growl. 


The feast it pass’d with mirth and glee, 
But I was ill at rest; 

I felt a wrath within me rise 
That would not be suppress’d ; 

And in my silent chamber still 
It rankled in my breast. 
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I could not sleep, but rose and paced 
The pavement to and fro, 

Nor there remained,—I seized the lamp, 
And sought the stair below ; 

Stair after stair, deep down, but where 
I sped, I did not know. 


I reach’d a cavern ; vast it was 
As from cathedral floor 
Up to the fretted roof; in ’midst 
A column rose ; it bore 
A brazen dragon, and fifty lamps 
Shew’d it was wet with gore, 
And the rocks did monstrous shapes as- 
sume, 
Where’er I could explore. 


There, at the column’s base, I saw 
Old Himri stand ; in book 
Of fiery character uncouth 
He earnestly did look, 
And to the dragon raised it up, 
And his brazen wings he shook. 
My name was thrice pronounced,—and 
that 
I could no longer brook. 


I rush’d, I seized him by the beard, 
I smote him with the lamp ; 

He reel’d, and, e’er he fell, he thrice 
Upon the greund did stamp. 

Then on my inmost soul there came 
A deep and deadly damp. 


PART VII. 


One moment—all was still as death, 
One moment and no more— 

Then came a crash that the cavern rent, 
And its sides asunder tore ; 

And a bellowing rose from the yawning 

chasm, 

That open’d large before, 

As if ten thousand brazen bulls 
From their brazen throats did roar ; 


Mix’d with the noise of cataracts, 
That, now no longer pent, 

In fury the strong foundations shook, 
And thunder’d through the rent, 
And whirling down the dismal gulf, 

To black perdition went. 


Another crash—all, all gave way— 
I felt my body whirl’d 

Round and round in the blackest night, 
And in roaring chaos hurl’d, 

As if I were a wretch condemn’d, 
Strack from this sunny world. 


PART VIII. 


I cannot tell or where I fell, 
How long in swoon I lay ; 
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But when I woke, in the self-same boat 
I was gliding fast away, 
And the liveried page still stood at the 
bow, 
And not a word did say. 
Narrow and dark the dismal holes 
The bark went floating through, 
And‘at the bow was a carbuncle, 
That shew’d the ghastly hue, 
Where'’er we went, of rock and rent, 
More horrible to view. 


Sometimes we cross’d a low-brow’d vault, 
Sometimes ’twas arched high— 

And iron chains hung down below, 
And rings wherein might lie 

The doom’d ;—and once methought I saw 
The glistening of an eye 

Through the dim space—methought I 

heard 


A groan of agony. 


And soon we reach’d a fearful pass, 
Where monstrous forms did clasp 

The rock, as if each crag did live, 
As if the stone did gasp 

With ire, and threw out horrid arms, 
That might my body grasp. 


O, Love! can terror touch the heart 
That thou hast made to bear 

The pangs of ruin’d hope—can death 
The suffering spirit scare? 

Death hath no bitter agony 
To those that must despair. 


The very peril made me laugh, 
To think how I could mock 

The fell despight of demon-sprite— 
And I could feel no shock. 

Louder I laughed—the more the yells 
Ran round from rock to rock. 


PART IX. 


O, sleep, it is a blessed thing ! 
It steals the sting from woe, 
Lost -hopes it back again doth bring, 
And more than hope bestow. 
I cannot tell if it be spell, 
Or Nature wills it so. 


Amidst all frightful things to see, 
All frightful things to hear, 

Love brought despair to steel my heart, 
And left me nought to fear— 

Then came with gentle sleep to bless, 
With visions soft to cheer. 

O, Love through darkness’ self can make 
A pathway bright and clear ! 


But oh, the waking pangs '—yet still 
E’en here Love’s mercies are ; 

For if the soul refresh’d can feel 
More keenly—it can bear, 

E’en with the very strength; for Love, 
With hope, still enters there, 
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And sets the prize before the eyes, 
All perils for to dare. 


Above me was a dusky sky, 
And dusky was the ground 
On which I lay—’twas iron grey, 
Nor herbage sprang around. 
And as I rose, at every tread 
It rang an iron sound. 


It was all lonely dreariness, 
Swept o’er by many a gust 

Of every moaning wind, that whirl’d 
In air the parched dust, 

That wither’d, dried, and cover’d all, 
As with an iren rust. 


No boat—nopage! where, where are they? 
Nor echo answer’d where— 

No object to send back the sound— 
It was so bleak and bare. 

No creature there could find a hole, 
Nor any beast a lair. 

In vain I sought, by frequent thought, 
What power had brought me there. 

Perchance, said I, these scenes are fair 
To every other eye; 

Perchance a spell of demon fell 
On every sense doth lie. 

And what is fair I may not see, 
But all things ill descry. , 


No path was there, no way to choose, 
No track of living thing ; 

Yet on I fared, regardless where, 
Or what, mischance might bring. 

Night over all her scowling shades 
Then sullenly did fling. 


It was a wild, that evil spirits 

Might blast, as they should skim 
Over the waste, in the sweeping clouds 

That shaped them strange and grim. 
And if I looked at a peering star, 

It instantly grew dim. 


Onward I fared—it was the hour, 
The chilling hour, when night 

Struggles forlorn with the grey of morn, 
The darkness with the light, 

When a gloomy castle rose to view, 
With a watch-tower blazing bright. 


Columns of smoke around it rose, 
Concealing all bebind, 
And curl’d, and roar’d, and hiss’d with a 
noise, i 
As of a rushing wind ; 
And a blustering tide, as if hammers plied, 
And thundering wheels did grind. 


Soon reach’d I straight the castle gate, 
Nor daunted was a whit; 

A mace suspended hung thereat. 
As I stood and gazed on it, 

A grate withdrew, and to my view 
These words in fire were writ: 


‘* If thou wouldst enter at this gate, 
Stranger, whoe’er thou art, 
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Strike with this mace the brazen floor, 
And be thou bold of heart. 
Strike, and an entrance opens wide ; 
Or be thou wise—depart.” 


PART X- 


I wandered through the castle hall, 
That lofty was and wide, 

And through the chambers desolate, 
That echeed to my stride. 

Nor living wight there met my sight, 
Nor living thing to guide. 

Four-and-twenty statues stood, 
They were of iron all, 

Monstrous, and large, of hideous form, 
Around the iron hall, 

And a dusky twilight solemnly 
On their huge limbs did fall ; 

And an iron frieze, with figures strange, 
Went round the iron wall. 


Beyond a dusky curtain fell : 
The sombre light did tinge 
Its old mysterious tapestry, 
And edged the dropping fringe— 
There was a door behind—it moved, 
And groan’d upon the hinge. 


I enter’d, dark the passage was 
And narrow—deep it lay 

In silent blackness, as I felt, 
Unknowing where, my way ; 

Till, from a distant chamber, shed 
A lamp its feeble ray. 


I reach’d that chamber soon—nor large 
It was, tho” vaulted high ; 

A tablet bore a burning lamp, 
(Twas lonely to descry,) 

Whose falling beam in quiet stream 
Did on the pavement lie. 


And where the yellow lustre shone, 
There was a brazen plate, 

Such as in old cathedral aisle 
We often see, of date 

Most ancient, that in figures strange 
Some saint doth celebrate : 

Then thought I of the words of fire 
Writ on the iron gate. 


I struck it with the ponderous mace, 
And stoutly dealt the blow— 
Down, down it went with a rumbling 
noise 
To central earth below— 
And still more awful was the sound, 
The fainter it did grow. 


Deep down into the blackest pit 
I look’d—and from below 

A moving form all indistinct 
I saw, uprising slow ; 

First came an iron head, and then 
Huge shoulders. bronz’d with glow 
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Shed from the glimmering lamp that did 
Unearthly lustre throw. 


I stepp'd aside, and upward gazed, 
As upward still it rose, 

And did an iron Hercules 
With his massy club disclose— 

And he stood awhile on his pedestal 
In awful stern repose. 


And as I gazed, o’er all his form 
There ran a sudden change, 

His swelling veins like melting chains 
Over his limbs did range, 

And wave and beat with a quivering heat, 
And a motion wondrous strange. 





His colour changed, that was so dark, 
To a pale and livid hue— ° 
Then soon it turned to a dusky red— 

Then more intense it grew, 
Till it was white with a fiery light— 
And a fiery breath he drew. 


His eyeballs shot a fitfal glare 
Of ever-moving flame, 

And a fiery flood, as it were blood, 
Spread life throughout his frame. 

He grasp'd his club with a firmer grasp, 
As for a deadly aim. 


I gazed, and could not choose but laugh 
So strange a sight to see ; 

Whereat he brandish’d high his club— 
His arm was lithe and free— 

Then had I stood in a fearful mood 
It had been ill for me. 


I stepp’d aside with a ready stride, 
And instantly raised my mace, 

And hurl’d it with a dauntless arm 
Into his burning face. 

Then over the floor to the chamber door, 
Quickening well my pace, 

Quoth I, “ With a foe of this fiery glow, 
’Tis bootless to fight or race.” 


PART XI. 


The passage long I wander'’d through, 
Yet could no entrance find 

To th’ iron hall—at every step 
It further seem’d to wind. 

Before me was a glimmering gloom, 
Still blacker gloom behind. 


Yet onward stil), with outspread arms, 
As one who feels his way, 

I hasten’d on—a star there shone 
Before me—with soft ray 

Piercing the gloom, as in a tomb 
A lamp that :shines alway. 


First seen, twas a sepulchral light ; 
But as I nearer came, 

It brighter shone, e’en as it were 
A diamond turn’d to flame. 
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So bright, it made the darkness all 
Around the thicker seem— 

*T was held by one like angel seen 
In vision or in dream, 

That almost was invisible 
Through the resplendent stream. 


It seem’d as it were Grecian art ; 
But marble hath no flush 

Of life ; nor alabaster glows 
With beauty’s beaming blush. 

So pure, its brightness did create 
Around a holy husit. 


¥orwards he moved, and in his hand 
He bore that shining thing— 

I know not if ’twere earthly flame, 
Or stone of magic ring— 

It did defy all scrutiny, 
Such lustre it did fling, 


Around him, as he onward moved, 
The darkness seemed to fly, 

The walls like vapour to recede, 
And open all to lie.— 

Before me, lo! a river flow’d, 
Above me was the sky. 


My angel-guide—I knew not where, 
I knew not how he sped ; 

But he was gone. A city fair 
Before my eyes was spread, 

With costly towers, reflected bright 
In the deep river's bed. 


T look’d behind—the castle-gate 
Was there—it open’d wide, 

And straight the burning monster-man. 
Forth from the portal hied. 

I stepp’d aside; and he, roaring, rush’d 
Into the hissing tide. 


The river hiss’d, the river roar’d, 
And boil’d like molten lead ; 

And the fishes, far as eye could see, 
Leap’d from their burning bed, 

And lay in heaps on every side, 
Where they fell all scorch’d and dead. 


I paced along the river’s side, 
I cross’d the crowded mart, 

And many were that passed me by— 
Their presence made me start ; 

They were so wither’d, parch’d, and dried, 
It did an awe impart. 


Like shrivell’d leather was. their dress, 
Like leather was their skin; 

They look’d not men, but human husks, 
That hollow were within— 

IIalf shades, half ghosts, that penance did, 
And suffer’d for their sin. 


And oft they. seem’d as they would speak, 
As to and fro they. pass’d, 

But not a sound from their dry lips 
Came, but a moaning blast ; 

And their eyeballs had a fixed glare, 
That made them look aghast. 


Onward I went—a palace fair 
Before me I behold, 
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High o’er whose portal it was writ, 
In characters of gold— 
‘‘ Thou hast the tyrant Fire-god quell’d— 
Herein thy sceptre hold. 


‘¢ Here mayst thou choose dominion wide, 
And vassals to thy throne.” — 
“ Ambition is a fearful thing,” 
Said I, ‘‘ and power unknown. 
Uncertain if for others’ good, 
I reign not for mine own.” 


I waved my hand, I look’d again, 
The characters were gone ; 
And these were there—‘‘ Behold thy 
way— 
The golden gate—pass on.” 
Then saw I straight a golden gate, 
That bright before me shone. 


As I approached it open flew ; 
So art had it disposed, 

That scarcely had I enter’d in, 
When it behind me closed. 

‘* Ope not,” quoth I, “’twixt tempting ill 
And me thus interposed.” 


PART XII. 


O power and boundless tyranny! 
How much they lose who win ! 
The more their mandates fly abroad, 
More restless they within. 
What boots it to be Lord of all, 
And yet the slave of sin ? 


It was the city still—before 
My eyes above it rose 

A hill whose flaming summit roar’d, 
As heav’d by inward throes ; 

As if ten thousand hammers plied 
On anvils ringing blows. 


The sky was dark with falling dust, 
And the hill’s smoking side 

Red liquid pour’d, as when the tree 
Is pierced where gums do bide: 

And through the city’s central way 
Roll’d on the burning tide. 


I question’d one that pass’d in haste, 
Who thus the mystery told: 

“ This day in every year, from thence 
This golden stream is roll'd, 

And every track is cover'd o'er 
With dust of finest gold. 

Be rich, and gather all thou canst, 
And find thee sacks to hold.” 


The city streets as on I sped 
In wild contusien lay, 

Homes undefended, goods despoil’'d— 
And thieves that prowl’d for prey. 

And still was beard more distant din 
Of tumult and, affray, 


O what'a sight it twas 'fo see 
Down at ‘that central flood ! 
Thousands in heaps confused there lay, 
Choked in the yellow mud, 
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Some snatch’d, some fought; here roll’d 
the stream 
With gold, and here with blood. 


Some in their madness kneeled down, 
As seiz’d with horrid thirst, 
And fell back in their agony, 
As they were things accurst ; 
And mothers throwing in, forgot 
The very babes they nurs’d. 
Blood,.rapine, slaughter, misery, rage, 
Into one ruin burst. 


**O gold,” quoth I, ‘‘no charm hast thou 
To thee my heart to trust, 

If thus thy blood-stain’d votaries do, 
And grovelling lick thy dust. 

Begone, thy purchase is the soul, 
That thou to hell wouldst thrust.” 





PART XIII. 


Onward I pass’d with steady step, 
And with a steady eye, 

Until that city, gold-accurst, 
Did far behind me lie; 

Ah me! that through such vile attaint, 
Body and soul should die! 


I reach’d a grove: alternate shade 
And sunshine did it fill ; 
There birds did make their cheerful wake, 
As they with utmost skill 
Enticing words right wondrously 
Did with their music trill. 
‘Who dwell herein where pleasure 
reigns, 
Shall do whate’er they will.” 


I walk’d through gardens rich and fair, 
Where silver fountains play’d, 

That all around the pleasant ground 
With beauty fresh array’d ; 

And e’en the very air I breath’d 
Right pleasant thoughts convey’d ; 

And pleasant things all sparkling were 
In sunshine and in shade. 


Hard by the fountain’s margin lay 
_ Queen Pleasure, wondrous fair ; 

The flowers did upwards look, and kiss 
Her cheek with playful air. 

And her laughing eye look’d Justrously 
All through her raven hair. 

** Come, come to me,” she sang, “ and free 
Thy silly heart from care. 


‘** Thou bear’st a hopeless love within, 
Vexing thy aching heart ; 

Drink of this sparkling cup—one draught 
Oblivion will impart: 

Drink ; and new life, new love be thine, 
Love without pain or smart.” 


Faith instant gave me strength, and words 
To speak, that freely burn’d. 

** O base disloyal*thought!” quoth I. 
And as I spake, I turn’d, 
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“ Who will not bear his woe, the badge 
Of love, by love is spurn’d. 


** New life! new love! oblivion cold! 
This Pleasure’s boasted goal ! 

Who with the bitter lose the sweet— 
The blessing with the dole; 

The breath they breathe it hath no life, 
The body hath no soul.” 


Onward I pass’d with quicken’d step, 
And passing, in black shade 
Hard by, did view the wretched crew, 
The bondsmen she had made, 
Brutal in form, and grovelling low, 
In silly garb array’d ; 
And ever in a dismal mire 
They sottishly did wade. 





PART XIV. 


Then one there came like Bacchus clad, 
With revel-crew and clan, 
That with shout and cry, as they pass’d 
me by, 
Did. bim with branches fan ; 
And wine, wine, wine, rivers of wine 
After their footsteps ran. 


The wine it swell’d, the wine it flow’d, | 
Purpling all the ground ; | 
And riot, laugh, and revelry, 
Did more and more resound. 
Ah, then, the after wretchedness 
Right plenteously was found! 


Whole crowds there lagg’d behind; ) 
though lash’d 
With whips, they could not quit 
The maddening flood, but senseless drank, 
Nor could they stand nor sit ; 
Some helpless lay as dead, and some 
Convuls’d in horrid fit, 
Whom fiends did come behind and drag 
Down to a loathsome pit. 


PART XV. 


‘“‘ The Tree of Life! the Tree of Life! 
Come, mortals, come rejoice ; 

The Tree of Life, the Tree of Life, 
Behold—the better choice.” 

Such were the sounds that reach’d my ear 
From many a cheering voice. 


Onward I walk’d—I saw a tree, 
Round which were maids that sang, 

“ The Tree of Life! the Tree of Life!” 
Till all the garden rang. 

And as they pluck’d the leaves therefrom, 
Instantly new outsprang. 


They scarce withheld th’ enticing song, 
Though crowds up to it came, 

That mostly wither’d were and cld, 
The blind, the halt, the lame ; 
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To see their wretched carcasses— 
I loathed them for shame. 

For though they ate, yet still I mark’d 
Their wrinkled age the same. 


**O, what is this poor life,” said I, 
“ That it should ever last ? 

With-present trouble, present care— 
A sky aye overcast— 

To give omnipotence to woe, 
And fortune’s biting blast! 


‘* Or be my life secure from ill, 
From peril, pain, and age, 

And evil will—or it were best 
An ending pilgrimage. 

Here virtue meets not its reward— 
Life is her trial-stage. 

Death bids the soul forsake her dole, 
And opens wide her cage.” 


I turn’d aside—O wretched sight ! 
I saw all around me lie, 

The loath’d, diseas’d, abhorr’d, who felt 
In life but agony. 

For very pain they curs’d themselves, 
Because they could not die. 


And some there were that smote their 
breasts, 
As there were burning coals, 
That conscience ever stirr’d within, 
The fire of wicked souls ; 
And then they howl'd and crawl’d away, 
And hid themselves in holes. 


One wretch, whom water would not 
drown, 
Thrice tried, did writhe and howl ; 
One lay, his skin like rugged bark, 
Famishing, as a ghoul 
Malicious, nor could reach his food, 
His limbs so shrunk and foul. 


I sped, I could not bear the sight ; 
And fast dway I flew— 

The vain, the wicked, wretched race, 
For ever to eschew. 

Woods, plains, and rivers, in my speed, 
Unmarked I passed through. 


PART XVI. 


I stood before a beauteous lake, 
That girt a mountain chain, 

Whose lustre like pure silver shore 
Through veil of azure stain ; 

And gentle air came fresh and fair, 
And coold my aching brain, 

Inspiring thoughts of loveliness 
That did dispel its pain. 


I felt within a gentle peace ; 
There was a heavenly light 
Of hope intense o’er every sense, 

Brought visions angel-bright : 


et? 
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I know not how or whence it came, 
It did transport me quite. 


I sat beneath a spreading palm, 
I look’d out on the lake; 

Thoughts came, perchance of victory won, 
For my dear lady’s sake. 

** O, that these waters would,” quoth I, 
“* Me to her presence take |” 


Scarce utter’d was the wish, when 
straight 
Over the waters came, 
I know not by what magic sent, 
That boat I erst did name; 
And in it stood that liveried page, 
I knew him for the same. 


The page he made prostration low, 
And fell down at my feet ; 

Silent ne more, but master, lord, 
He did me lowly greet ; 

And in his sovereign lady's name, 
Did my return entreat. 


The boat moved swift across the lake ; 
And now the silvery blue 

Over the opening mountains changed 
Unto a golden hue; 

And now we sought a cavern’d pass— 
And now were gliding through. 


I need not say, how swift we went 
With a down-flowing tide ; 

The bark was true—its office knew, 
Nor needed oar nor guide, 

And now, we reach’d another lake 
Before us opening wide. 


I knew it well—no sky it had ; 
No sun above us bright— 

But all was an o’er-arching rock, 
And spread abroad with light 

More than the glory of the sun, 
And as the heavens in height. 


Upon the bosom of the lake, 
Like emerald green and dark, 

Rich with device and canopy 
There floated many a bark ; 

And Loves flew round on silver wings, 
Like doves out of an ark. 


In each a beauteous maiden lay ; 
And as they did approach, 

They waved their lily arms above 
Out of their pearly coach, 

And laughing Cupids flew around, 
Yet never did encroach. 


One seemed drawn by a team of doves, 
One by a silver swan, 

And.one by dolphins gold-besprent, 
That Cupids rede upon, . 

That, not in need to urge their speed, 
In sport did lash them on. 


The green lake mirror’d the maidens’ feet 
Under the gliding bow, 
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While pennons gay floated away, 
Both from the stern and prow. 


And stately trees from verdant banks 
Shook music from each bough. 


Where’er I went the music went, 
And by turns it floated round, 
As if both voice and listening were 

In water and on ground— 
As if the water, rocks, and trees, 
Did all enjoy the sound. 


The marble steps were full in sight, 
And the solemn lions seen, 

And the lamps between their stony paws 
Flared in the watery green ; 

My heart did beat with sudden heat 
To see my stately Queen. 


Upon the marble steps she stood ; 
One longing look I cast— 

The boat it touch’d the marble stair, 
Over the bow I pass’d— 

One look—one smile—and in my arms 
T held, I lock’d her fast. 


O perfect, perfect, was the bliss, 
Asin each other's face 

Awhile we gazed with fondest look, 
Then did again embrace, 

And stood like statues of true love, 
Fix’d in a holy place! 


But pass we by the tale of love, 
Perchance it may but tire; 
Awaken’d envy brings mistrust, 
When forced to admire; 
And few can feel the sanctity 

But of their own pure fire. 


PART XVII. 


Fifty-and-two of manly form, 
Each one a noble knight, 

Whom I by conquest had released 
From thrall and fell despight, 
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Apparell'’d all stood round the hall 
To grace the solemn rite ; 

With merry heart to bear a part, 
Each with a maiden bright. 


Old Himri, too, was jocund there, 
And, with obsequious mien, 

A royal robe did round me throw— 
Aud my sweet beauteous Queen 

A floweret held, and look’d thereon 
With eye as heaven serene. 


** This flower,” quoth she, “I give to thee ; 
Bear this upon thy breast ; 

With power, with life that knows no age, 
It will thy soul invest ; 

And this, this our true-plighted love, 
It will for aye attest.” 


1 took the flower—I rais’d her hand, 
In ecstasy of bliss 

All in an instant vanish’d—where, 
Where am I ?—who is this? 

With dark locks waving o’er my brow, 
Whose gentle hand I kiss? 





Where am I ?—ah, this woodbine bower, 
This flowery bank and stream! 

And, my sweet Mary, is it thou?— 
O, thou hast broke a dream 

Most fair—ah ! look me in the face 
Again ; for thou dost seem 

That angel, that my Queen, my love, 
I did a vision deem. 


E’en so—we left that fragrant bower, 
Dear Mary, hand in hand ; 

And, blessings on thee, years have pass’d 
Since then, and thou dost stand 

Before me now, of that sweet dream 
The Queen—thy presence bland, 


_ Through ways of shade hath sunshine 


wade, 
And Life—a Fairy Land. 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION, 


No. IV. 


DECAY OF THE WOODEN WALLS OF ENGLAND. 


“ NotTwITHSTANDING the general 
expedience,” says Adam Smith, “ of 
a free trade, there are two cases in 
which it will generally be advanta- 
geous to lay some burden upon fo- 
reign, for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry, 

“ The first is, when some particu- 
Jar sort of industry is necessary for 
the defence of the country. The de- 
fence of Great Britain, for example, 
depends very much upon the num- 
ber of its sailors and shipping. The 
Act of Navigation, therefore, very 
properly endeavours to give the sail- 
ors and shipping of Great Britain 
the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in some cases by abso- 
lute prohibitions, and in others by 
heavy burdens upon the shipping of 
foreign countries. The following 
are the principal dispositions of this 
Act :— 

“First. All ships, of which the 
owners, masters, and three-fourths 
of the mariners, are not British sub- 
jects, are prohibited, upon pain of 
forfeiting the ship and cargo, from 
trading to the British settlements and 

lantations, or from being employed 
in the coasting trade of Great Bri- 
tain, 

“Secondly. A "ae variety of the 
most bulky articles of importation 
can be brought into Great Britain 
only either in such ships as are above 
described, or in ships of the coun- 
try where those goods are produced, 
and of which the owners, masters, 
and three-fourths of the mariners, 
are of that particular country; and 
when imported even in ships of this 
latter kind, they are subject to dou- 
ble alien duty. If imported in the 
ships of any other country, the pe- 
nalty is forfeiture of the ship and 
goods.—When this Act was made, 
the Dutch were, as they still are, the 
great carriers of Europe, and by this 
regulation they are entirely excluded 
from being the carriers to Great 


Britain, or from importing to us the 
goods of any other European coun- 
try. ; 

“ Thirdly. A great variety of the 
most bulky articles of importation 
are prohibited from being imported, 
even in British ships, from any 
country but that in which they are 
produced, under pain of forfeiting 
the ship and cargo.—This regulation, 
too, was probably intended against 
the Dutch. 

“ Fourthly. Salt fish of all kinds, 
whale fins, whalebone, oil, and blub- 
ber, not caught by and cured on board 
of British vessels, when inrported 
into Great Britain, are subjected to 
double alien duty. The Dutch, as 
they are still the principal, were then 


the only fishers in Europe that at- 


tempted to supply foreign nations 
with fish. By this regulation a very 
heavy burden was laid upon their 
supplying Great Britain. 

“ When the Act of Navigation was 
made, though England and Holland 
were not actually at war, the most 
violent animosity subsisted between 
the two nations. It had begun du- 
ring the government of the Long 
Parliament, which first. framed this 
Act, and it broke out soon after in 
the Dutch wars during that of the 
Protector, and of Charles IL. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that some 
of the regulations of this famous 
Act may have proceeded from na- 
tional animosity. They are as wise, 
however, as if they had ail been dicta- 
ted by the most deliberate wisdom. 
National animosity, at that particular 
time, aimed at the very object which 
the most deliberate wisdom could 
have recommended,—the diminution 
of the naval power of Holland, the 
only naval power which could en- 
danger the security of England.”* 

Such are the reasons on which the 
Navigation Act was founded, and 
such the judgment passed on their 
wisdom by the great father of poli- 





* Wealth of Nations, b. iv. c. 2. 
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tical economy. Though the strong- 


est advocate, in the general case, for. 


the freedom of trade, and the foun- 
tain from whence most of the per- 
nicious doctrines on this subject 
have flowed, he felt and acknow- 
ledged that there were occasions on 
which they were not applicable; that 
there are principles of government of 
higher moment, and more sacred ob- 
ligation, than the mere increase of 
national wealth; and that when 
either the national defence, or the 
public security, are at stake, the 
measures adapted for the growth of 
industry must receive a modifica- 
tion. What admirable wisdom, in 
an author so strongly imbued, in the 
general case, with the nature and 
causes of the wealth of nations; and 
how different from the rash and un- 
bending application of the same 
principles by the statesmen of suc- 
ceeding times, professing themselves 
the disciples of his doctrines, but 
any thing rather than the inheritors 
of his wisdom ! 

The experience of succeeding 
times has amply demonstrated the 
wisdom of the principles on which 
the Act of Navigation was founded, 
and which have been so well illus- 
trated by Adam Smith. To demon- 
strate this, it is not necessary to go 
back to the subsequent long and 
unexampled bistory of British naval 
power; it is not required to refer to 
the period when Blake stormed the 
harbour of Cadiz, and carried the 
terrors of the Republican arms to the 
farthest extremities of Spain and the 
Indies; or when De Ruyter and Van 
Tromp yielded, after a desperate 
and honourable struggle, to the ri- 
sing ascendant of English power; or, 
when the ambition of Louis XIV. 
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was stranded on the shores of La 
Hogue, or the foundations were laid, 
by the Fe of ‘Chatham, of our 


splendid colonial empire in every 
part of the globe; we need not ex- 
tract from the page of history the 
splendid exploits of Hawke and 
Rodney, or exhibit the fleets of a 
single island bravely making head, 
under Nelson, against a world in 
arms: it is sufficient to refer to a 
less animating, but more authentic 
record; to exhibit the progressive 
growth of British navigation and 
commerce within the forty years 
that immediately preceded the dis- 
astrous period of 1823, when the 
reciprocity system was introduced, 
and the principles of the Navigation 
Act, supported by a hundred and 
seventy years’ unbroken experience, 
and the authority of Adam Smith, 
were abandoned. 

From this extraordinary but au- 
thentic document it appears, that the 
shipping of Great Britain had gone 
on steadily and rapidly increasing 
for the half century immediately 
preceding the change; that this in- 
crease had been steady through all 
the changes of peace and war, the 
extended commercial intercourse of 
the latter period compensating the 
exclusive advantages and practical 
monopoly of the former ; and that so 
extraordinary had been the growth 
of our navigation during that period, 
that our vessels had increased from 
fourteen thousand to twenty-five 
thousand,—our tonnage from one 
million three hundred thousand, to 
two million five hundred thousand,— 
our seamen from little more than a 
hundred to little short of two hun- 
dred thousand.* 

There is not to be found, in the 





* It appears from the Parliamentary Returns, that since 1788, when the Registry 
Act came into force, the increase of British shipping has been as fuilows :— 


Vessels. 
1788 13,827 
1792 16,079 
1800 18,887 
1810 23,708 
1811 24, 106 
1812 24,107 
1820 25,374 
1821 25,036 
1822 24,642 


Tonnage. Seamen. 
1,363,488 107,925 
1,540,145 118,286 
1,905,438 143,661 
2,406,044, 168,271 
2,474,774 176,321 
2,478,799 182,099 
2,648,593 196,156 
2,560,203 190,826 
2,519,044 194,978 


See Parl. Hist. xxxv. 1563, and Porter’s Parl. Tables, i, 51—54, 
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whole range of human affairs, a more 
striking example of the coincidence 
of theory and experience—of history 
with speculation, than is exhibited 
by this opinion, quoted from Adam 
Smith, with these documents and re- 
sults, thus obtained from unquestion- 
able authority. 

What is it, then, which has led to 
the abandonment of this admirable 
policy? which has dissolved a system 
80 obviously and intimately blended, 
not only with our naval power, but 
our national existence? which has 
traasferred the growth of shipping 
from British to continental dock- 
yards, and threatens, at no distant 
period, to reduce us to the necessity 
of fighting at a disadvantage for our 
very existence, on the seas immor- 
talized in the archives of English 
glory? What is it which has induced 
able, powerful, and enlightened men, 
to give up a protection to British 
nautical interests, so pote recom- 
mended by theory, so amply confirm- 
ed by experience, and abandon a 
patriotic policy, under which the Bri- 
tish navy had become the terror and 
envy of the civilized world, and the 
British Colonial Empire had encir- 
cled the earth by its arms? 

The grounds of this woful change 
—the disastrous effects of which we 
shall immediately demonstrate by ir- 
refragable evidence—are to be found 
in a mistaken view of national policy, 
and the growing influence of those 
manufacturing aud urban interests 
which we have elsewhere in this se- 
ries demonstrated to have been so 
baneful in their operation. It is 
the exclusive pursuit of NarionaL 
WEAtTu, to the exclusion or injury 
of National Security or National In- 
dependence—the increasing, and at 
length usurping influence of manu- 
facturing industry, which has led to 
the change, and made our statesmen 
literally barter the national inde- 
pendence, and sell their country, for 
gold—not indeed gold enrichin 
themselves, or corrupting their indi- 
vidual conduet—but gold flowing 
into the pockets of their constitu- 
ents, and governing the views of the 
clamorous urban democracies who 
have so long coveted, and at length 
obtained, the entire command of the 
country. Mr Huskisson, and the other 
statesmen who adopted this wretch- 
ed policy, were most able men, but 
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they were misled by a false estimate 

of the importance of national wealth, 

and did not advert to the obvious 

truth, that national independence 

and public security are sometimes 

incompatible with the adoption of 
measures calculated to increase the 

sale of manufactures in foreignstates; 

and that if one or other must be in- 

jured, it is in the end the most ruin- 

ous, as well as in the outset the ba- 

sest policy, to sacrifice public de- 

fence or security to the insatiable. 
pte | for wealth in a particular 

class of society. Adam Smith’s work 

has had most important effects upon 

public policy, as well as private spe- 

culation in this country, within the 

last fifty years; but his disciples 
have totally perverted his principles, 

and, by fixing their attention exclu- 

sively on the “ Wealth of Nations,” 

which is but a part, and frequently 

a subordinate part of the objects 

which should engross a statesman’s 

attention, more than counterbalanced 

all the good to be derived from the 

truths which his immortal work 

has unfolded. 

On this subject we shall let Mr 
Huskisson speak for himself. On 
the night of the 6th June, 1823,—a 
day destined to be more disastrous 
in the end to the naval power of 
England, than the 21st October, 
which witnessed the thunderbolt of 
Trafalgar, was to that of France,—he 
thus expressed himself, —“ Although 
the alteration he had to propose was 
in itself most important, and an en- 
tire departure from the principles 
which had hitherto governed our fo- 
reign commerce, yet his plan was so 
clear, and the benefit to be derived 
from it so obvious, that he trusted 
he should in a few words be able to 
shew the prebtitty of it. Honour- 
able members were aware, that it 
had for a long time, indeed from the 
passing of the Navigation Act, been 
our policy to impose, upon cargoes 
brought in foreign vessels, higher 
duties than those imported in British, 
and to allow smaller drawbacks upon 
articles exported in foreign, than 
upon those exported in British bot- 
toms. Now, whatever might be 
thought of the policy of such a mea- 
sure, it was all very well as long as 
the nations with whom we traded 
acquiesced in it. But when once 
the attention of those countries was 
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called to it, it was not likely that 
such an inequality could last much 
longer. Accordingly, the greatest 
commercial nation in the world next 
to England, and our great rival in 
trade, the United States of America, 
finding the pressure of this tax, im- 
mediately commenced the retaliatory 
system, by imposing duties upon all 
articles imported into that country 
by British ships. In consequence of 
this, great embarrassment arose in 
the commercial intercourse of the 
two countries—insomuch, that in 
cases where the increased duties 
countervailed the freight, it became 
necessary to have two sets of ships 
employed; that is, to have British 
ships employed to bring home Ame- 
rican produce, and American taking 
our produce to that country—each 
being of course obliged to leave its 
own port in ballast. We were in 
consequence obliged to place Ame- 
rican vessels on the same footing as 
English with respect to duties, and 
they did the same to our ships. Por- 
tugal, by the same means, obliged 
us to equalize the duties on her ship- 
ping; and Belgium has recently given 
a bounty of 10 per cent on Dutch 
ships, with the same view. Prussia 
also has raised the duties on our 
vessels, and plainly intimated, that 
she will adopt still stronger mea- 
sures of retaliation, if our system is 
not abandoned. We have arrived, 
therefore, at that point when one of 
two things must be done: Either we 
must commence a commercial con- 
flict by means of prohibitions and 
duties—a course which no gentle- 
man would recommend ; or-we must 
admit other Powers on a footing of 
perfect equality and reciprocity of 
duties.” * 

Proceeding on these principles, 
this great advocate of the recipro- 
city system proposed the following 
resolutions :— 

“TI. That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that his Majesty be au- 
thorized, by order in Council, to de- 
clare, that the importation or expor- 
tation of merchandise in foreign 
vessels may take place upon payment 
of the like duties, and with the like 
bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, 
as are payable or granted upon simi- 
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lar merchandise when imported or 
exported in British vessels from or 
to countries in which no other du- 
ties are charged, or drawbacks, 
bounties, or allowances granted on 
the importation or exportation of 
merchandise in British vessels, than 
are granted or charged on such 
merchandise when imported or ex- 
ported in vessels of such countries. 

“TI. That his Majesty may be au- 
thorized, by order in Council, to 
direct the levying and charging of 
additional duties of customs, or the 
withholding of any drawbacks, boun- 
ties, or allowances, upon merchan- 
dise imported or exported into or 
from the United Kingdom in vessels 
belonging to any country, in which 
higher duties sball have been Jevied, 
or smaller bounties, drawbacks, or 
allowances granted upon merchan- 
dise when imported into, or export- 
ed from, such -country in British 
vessels, than are levied or granted 
upon similar merchandise when im- 
ported or exported in vessels of such 
country!” + 

These resolutions were imme- 
diately adopted by both Houses of 
Parliament, with the general concur- 
tence of a liberal and conciliating 
Legislature, and mutual compliments 
from his Majesty’s Ministry, and his 
Majesty’s Opposition, upon the tri- 
umph of liberal principles, and the 
ascendency which the great truths 
of political economy had at length 
obtained in the councils of the nation. 
It is- one of the most remarkable 
circumstances of those disastrous 
days of conciliation and concession, 
when amidst general transports, 
and pompous declamation upon the 
boundless prospects of our national 
felicity, the strong and ancient foun- 
dations of British greatness were 
loosened, and the seed of national 
ruin sown with the concurrence of 
the whole men styling themselves 
enlightened in the kingdom, that this 
prodigious change, involving, as Mr 
Huskisson admitted, a total depar- 
ture from all the principles of our 
former navigation policy, excited 
hardly any attention in the Legisla- 
ture ; the whole debate on it did not 
take up two hours: it hardly occu- 
pies six pages of Hansard’s Reports; 





* Parl. Deb, IX, 795. 


+ Ibid. 1X. 799. 
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and the seal was put to a change, 
involving in its ultimate consequen- 
ces the downfall of our maritime 
superiority, the dissolution of our 
Colonial Empire, our subjugation by 
foreign nations, with only one dis- 
sentient voice (Mr Robertson) in the 
Parag and without even a di- 
vision in either House of Parlia- 
ment! ! 

From the very first, we, in this Ma- 
gazine, firmly and resolutely opposed 
the changes: we foretold that it 
would ruin our shipowners, check 
the growth of British shipping, ruin- 
ously depress our nautical industry, 
immensely increase that of our ene- 
mies, and ultimately raise foreign 
states to a level with us on our own 
element, and force us to fight with 
the offspring of our infatuated poli- 
cy, in the Channel and German Seas, 
for our national existence. We found- 
ed our opinion upon the superior 
advantages which foreign nations, 
and especially the Baltic Powers, 
esijoyad Yor the building and repair- 
ing of ships over those of this coun- 
try; possessing, as they did, every 
species of naval store, oak, fir, hemp, 
tar, pitch, iron, flax, at their own 
door, and with men to work them 
who did not receive half the mo- 
ney wages which are necessarily 
paid to the shipwrights in the Bri- 
tish harbours, where all the netes- 
saries of life are, comparatively 
speaking, so dear, and where taxa- 
tion and long-established national 
wealth have exposed to such seri- 
ous disadvantages this vital branch 
of national industry. Our argu- 
ments, in short, were precisely the 
same, mutatis mutandis, which are 
now put forth so generally, and hap- 
pily for the nation, with such effect, 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws; 
and both were grounded on the same 
basis, viz. salus populi suprema lex. 
National subsistence, or defence, are 
of paramount importance ; the mea- 
sures calculated for the protection 
of both are the Palladium of the 
State, non tangenda non movenda; and 
how alluring soever may be the 


prospects held forth of encouraging 
other branches of industry, or in- 
creasing other branches of wealth, 
by measures calculated to depress 
them, they are instantly and peremp- 
torily to be rejected, for reasons 
superior to all interested views, on 
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principles above all that can be 
urged in behalf of any single class in 
the state. Of national, not less than 
female salvation and honour, it may 
truly be said, Those that deliberate 
are lost. 

Immense was the abuse, bound- 
less the vituperation, inexhaustible 
the ribaldry, poured out upon our 
devoted heads for this resolute 
course. We were the only influen- 
tial journal that held out against the 
lights of the age: intrenched in the 
fastnesses of former prejudice, we 
held fast by all the errors of a for- 
mer period : Jike a hulk moored in 
the water, we served to measure the 
velocity of the tide, which was 
sweeping past us. The metaphors 
were partially true: we were moor- 
ed fast; a tide was sweeping past 
us; but we were moored to the rock 
of truth in the haven of the British 
constitution, and the torrent, which 
was flowing so impetuously past, was 
the tide of Revolution, undermining 
all the bulwarks of the State, bearing 
away every prop and support of for- 
mer greatness. 

Some of our readers may consider 
this inflated or exaggerated language. 
Before they adopt this conclusion, 
let them consider the following re- 
turns, and contemplate the steady 
decay of British, and increase of fu- 
reign shipping, in all the harbours of 
the kingdom, since the introduction 
of the reciprocity system. The de- 
tails we are about to give may be 
minute, and to many uninteresting ; 
but they are a]] taken from Parliamen- 
tary documents, and may be fully 
relied on. The subject is one of 
vast, of paramount importance: na- 
tional independence, public free- 
dom, are at stake in the questions 
which these figures involve ; if they 
are neglected by the thoughtful and 
influential part of the nation, the 
elements of our existence will melt 
away, and we may be reduced, like 
Venice, to exhibit to the world the 
degraded shadow of the Queen of 
the Ocean. 

Keeping in view that the recipro- 
city system was introduced in sum- 
mer 1823, attend to the instantane- 
ous decline in British, and increase 
of foreign shipping, that ensued. in, 
all the Brineiget harbours of Great 
Britaia ;— - 
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SHIPS THAT ENTERED THE HARBOURS OF 








1. Lonpon. 
Britis. ForEIen. 
Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 

1822 3230 603,167 597 106,099 

* 1823 3031 611,411 865 161,705 

1824 3132 607,106 1643 264,098 

1825 3989 789,565 1743 302,122 

1826 3495 675,026 1586 215,254 

1827 4012 769,102 1534 221,008 

1828 4084 767,212 1303 195,929 

1829 4108 784,070 1300 215,605 

1830 3910 744,229 1268 207,500 

1831 4140 780,988 1567 269,159 
Thus, while the British vessels annually entering the port of London 
have only increased, since 1822, from 3230 to 4140, that is, a third, and 





their tonnage from 611,00 to 780,000, or a sixth; the foreign vessels annu- 
ally entering have increased from 597 to 1557, or nearly tripled, while their 
tonnage has increased from 106,000 to 269,000, or twice and a half. 











2. Hut. 
Britisu. ForEIGNn. 
Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
1822 696 189,728 106 14,165 ) 
* 1823 779 154,058 205 26,355 
1824 776 142,615 510 58,603 
1825 1175 228,204 1000 100,773 
1826 724 131,924 854 70,137 
1827 984 191,734 801 72,386 
1828 866 157,686 ; 676 60,283 
1829 889 166,209 603 58,854 
1830 906 166,263 556 51,015 
1831 989 189,388 725 73,547 
Thus, while the British shipping entering the port of Hull has increased, 
since 1822, from 696 to 989, or a third nearly, and the tonnage from 139,000 
to 189,000, or about the same; the foreign ships have increased from 106 
to 725, or multiplied nearly sEveNFOLD, and their tonnage swelled from 
14,000 to 73,000, or nearly sixFroLD. 


3. LIVERPOOL. 





Bririsa. ForEIen. 

Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 

1822 1263 261,137 699 174,607 ! 
* 1823 1459 296,710 798 199,688 
1824 1554 327,198 702 174,503 
1825 1531 815,115 863 222,187 
1826 1387 299,037 680 181,907 
1827 1442 306,369 810 231,863 
i 1828 1652 340,644 660 179,514 
1829 1487 326,311 811 210,713 
1830 1655 368,268 1055 272,463 





1831 1862 413,928 978 265,037 
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Thus, during the same period,the nopoly of British shipping is still 
British ships annually entering the ifference 


harbour of Liverpool have increased 
from 1263 to 1862, or a half, and 
their tonnage from 261,000 to 
413,000, or somewhat more; while 
the foreign ships have increased from 
699 to 978, or about a half, and their 
tonnage from 174,000 to 265,000, or 
about the same. The great propor- 
tion of the trade of Liverpool, which 
is the colonial trade, where the mo- 


preserved, explains the 
etween this result and that exhibit- 
ed by the other harbours in the king- 
dom. 

But if we turn to Sunderland and 
Newcastle, we shall find the results 
equally alarming as to the rapid in- 
crease of foreign over British ship- 
ping in these harbours, under the 
reciprocity system. Their returns 
are as fullows :— 


4. SUNDERLAND. 


BritisuH. ForEIGN. 
Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
1822 147 23,789 82 2,383 
* 1823 133 22,630 31 3,383 
1824 8l 14,142 28 2,347 
1825 103 18,499 61 5,097 
1826 78 15,149 46 8,765 
1827 96 16,785 86 2,891 
1828 87 15,072 29 2,201 
1829 127 22,834 36 8,489 
1830 299 52,579 62 4,572 
1831 464 77,252 91 7,600 








Thus from the year 1822 to 1829 
the British vessels annually entering 
the-port of Sunderland had decrea- 
sod front 147 to 127, and their tonnage 
from 23,000 to 22,000 tons; while the 
foreign had increased from 32 to 36, 
and their tonnage risen from 2383 to 
3489, or about a half. The subse- 


quent great start in the British and 
foreign shipping at that harbour in 
1830 and 1831, was owing to the 
changes made in the duties on coals 
at that time, and therefore cannot be 
considered as a fair specimen of the 
general result of the reciprocity sys- 
tem. 


5. NEWCASTLE. 


BritisH. ForeEIen. 
Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 
1822 311 45,969 108 8,282 
* 1823 269 43,717 121 9,566 
1824 259 40,402 196 15,264 
1825 290 46,977 267 25,827 
1826 800 47,768 226 20,453 
1827 338 52,465 286 24,573 
1828 359 54,584 239 22,452 
1829 423 64,497 $23 35,541 
1830 373 58,764 329 35,846 
18381 432 68,975 $23 33,402 


Thus, while the British shipping 
visiting the harbour of Newcastle 
annually, have increased since 1822 
from 311 to 432, or considerably less 
than a half, and their tonnage from 
45,000 to 68,000, or in the same pro- 
portion; the foreign ships have in- 
creased from 108 to 323, er tripled, 
and the tonnage increased from 8000 
to 33,000, or tripled also. 

These facts are deserving the most 





serious attention. They demonstrate 
that, while in all the harbours of the 
United ye the number and 
tonnage of British shipping enter- 
ing have increased only a third, 
or a half, during the last ten 
years, and in some instances have 
actually diminished ; the foreign 
ships and tonnage have in general 
tripled, and increased in some 
instances siz and sevenfold, It is easy 
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to foretell what, in a given time, must. 


be the result of such a progress... 

But this is not all. From the table 
quoted below,* it appears. that. the 
vessels belonging to the . United 
Kingdom have actually declined in 
the ten years since the reciprocity 
system began; that the decline in 
shipping belonging to the European 
trade has been very considerable ; 
and that it is the great increase of 
vessels for the Colonial trade, where 
the reciprocity system is not yet ap- 
plied, which alone has prevented the 
decay over the whole empire from 
being still more alarming; and this 
lamentable result has taken place, at 
the very time when our exports and 
imports have increased so immense- 
ly, that if they had been carried on as 
heretofore mainly in British bottoms, 
our shipping should have increased a 
half during the same time! 

From the valuable table quoted 
below, it appears, that since the year 
1820, the exports and imports of the 
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British islands have increased fully a 
half, while their shipping has, actu- 
ally declined! +t The immense diffe-., 
rence must have been carried out 
and in from the empire somehow. ; 
and if we turn to the column exhi- 
biting the growth of foreign tonnage 
entering the British harbours during 
the same time, we find that it has 
more than doubled, having risen from 
433,000 tons to 896,000 tons annual- 
ly.. This is a most lamentable result. 
From this it appears that the increase 
of our exports and imports, so far 
from adding to, is actually dimi- 
nishing our strength ; that itis carried 
on in foreign bottoms; and: that 
while the vast increase of our manu- 
factured exports has not added one 
ton or vessel to the British naval 
strength, it is augmenting that of our 
enemies in a most fearful pregres- 
sion; at a rate greater than the Bri- 
tish shipping increased even during 
the most prosperous period of the 
war.{ 





* VESSELS BELONGING TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
UNITED KINGDOM AND POSSESSIONS IN 














EUROPE. COLONIES. TOTAL, 
Ships. ‘Tons. Ships. Tons, Ships, Tons. 
1821. 21,969 2,449,629 3,384 204,564 25,036 2,560,203 
1822 21,238 2,355,833 3,404 203,641 24,642 2,519,044 
1823 21,042 2,302,867 3,500 203,893 24,542 2,506,769 
1824 21,280 2,348,314 3,496 211,273 24,776 2,559,587 
1825 20,701 2,328,807 3,579 214,875 | 24,280 2,553,682 
1826 20,968 2,411,641 3,657 224,183 | 24,625 2,635,644 
1827 = 19,524 2,181,138 3,675 279,362 23,199 2,460,500 
1828 19,646 2,193,300 4,449 324,891 24,095 2,518,191 
1829 = 19,110 2,199,959 4,343 317,041 23,453 2,517,000 
1830. 19,174 2,201,592 4,547 330,227 23,721 2,531,819 
1831 19,450 2,224,356 4,792 357,608 24,242 2,581,964 
1832 19,684 2,260,980 4,771 356,208 24,655 2,617,638 
t+ Years. Imports. . Exports, British Shipping, preign Shipping, 
1820 L.31,484,108 L.48,343,051 2,560,203 433,328 
1821 29,724, 173 50,796,982 2,519,044 383,784 
1822 39,401,264 52,770,416 2,506,769 457,542 
* 1823 34,591,263 51,733461 2,559,587 563,571 
1824 36,141,339 58,218,633 2,553,682 746,707 
1825 42,661,054 55,618,327 2,635,644 905,520 
1826 36,069,999 50,401,292 2,460,500 695,440 
1827 43,467,747 61,082,695 2,517,000 767,821 
1828 43,396,527 61,957,805 2,531,819 608,118 
1829 42,311,648 66,072, 163 2,581,964 730,250 
1830 44,815,397 69,028,423 2,617,638 758,368 
1831 48,161,661 70,820,066 896,051 








¢ From 1792 to 1800, under the unparalleled stimulus of the war, the British 
tonnage increased only from 1,540,000, tons to 1,905,000, or a little more than-a 
fourth ; but the foreign shipping, in a similar period, under the fostering hand of the 
reciprocity system, has increased from 433,000 tens to 896 000, or-more than doubled. 
The command of the ocean, and the monopoly of the trade of the world, could enly 
do @ quarter as much for our own navy in eight years of war,-ag the reciprocity system 
has done for our enemies in eight years of peace, 














1834.7} 

If the Parliamentary Returns, now 
collected and condensed with so 
much accuracy in Porter’s Parlia- 
mentary Tables, are more minutely 
‘investigated, it will at once appear 
woere it is that British shipping has 
so wofully fallen off, and in what 
branches it has increased, and in a 
great degree counterbalanced the 
other’s deficiency. It appears that 
the falling off of British, and in- 
crease of foreign shipping, has 
been most signal in all our inter- 
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course with fore states, and all 
the countries to'which the recipro- 
city system applies; and that the 
deficiency has ‘beén solely made up 
by the vast increase of the colonial 
trade, which hitherto fortunately has « 
been preserved entire from the mo- 
dern system. A few returns will 
at once demonstrate this important: 
fact. 

The following table exhibits the 
growth of our colonial shipping and 
tonnage from 1820 to 1831. 


New Holland. [East Indies, Canada. West Indies. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1820 1,291 70,348 343,377 240,510 
1821 1,349 41,588 337,446 245,321 
1822 1,706 37,956 356,448 232,426 
1823 3,883 48,325 401,669 233,790 
1824 3,968 48,666 427,832 244,971 
1825 3,971 43,069 489,844 232,357 
1826 7,582 58,243 472,588 243,448 
1827 5,489 - 59,734 359,793 248,721 
1828 6,707 63,131 400,841 272,800 
1829 8,970 71,911 431,901 263,338 
1830 8,668 65,498 452,397 253,872 
1831 11,875 63,566 480,236 249,079 
1832 12,231 72,895 504,211 229,117 


Now, here is a progress which re- 
minds us of the prosperous days of 
the British Empire. Here are va- 
rious branches of trade carried on 
withour own colonies, and, of course, 
entirely in British vessels, in which 
the growth of our mercantile navy 
has been really prodigious. In 
twelve years the tonnage employed 
in the trade to New Holland has 
multiplied renrotp: in the same 
time, that employed in the Canada 
trade, has risen from 340,000 to 
500,000 tons, or nearly a fifth of the 
whole trade of the Empire. This is 
the state of our Colonial trade; 
growing rapidly and steadily in 
every quarter except the West In- 





dies—a portion of the British em- 
pire, in which it has actually fallen 
off; the insane and oppressive: po- 
licy so long 5 ream by our Govern- 
ment towards those splendid Colo- 
nies, having more than counterba- 
lanced all the richest gifts of nature, 
—a virgin soil, a tropical sun, luxu- 
riant vegetation, and scenery of al- 
most fabulous beauty. 

Contrast this striking and gratify- 
ing result with the working of the 
reciprocity system in the three coun- 
tries which Mr Huskisson specified, 
as affording the inductive cause of 
the change of system, viz. America, 
Prussia, and the Netherlands ;:— 





AMERICA. PRUSSIA. | NETHERLANDS. 
British. Foreign British. Foreign. British. Foreign. 

Years. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
1820 29,490 159,418 87,451 60,450 69,618 43,684 
1821 28,411 140,776 79,590 37,720 .71,631 47,121 
1822 — 73,853 156,054 102,847 58,270 70,049 62,648 
1823 63,606 165,609 81,202 86,013 61,353 87,035 
1824 44,994 153,475 94,664 - 151,621 68,285 107,729 
1825 38,943 196,863 189,214 182,752 87,671 117,366 
1826 47,711 151,765 119,060 120,589 101,842 81,199 
1827. 73,204 217,585 150,718 109,184 119,538 81,938 
1828 80,158 138,174 133,753 99,195 129,223 80,901 
1829 61,343 162,327 125,918 127,861 117,661 97,593 
1830. 65,130 214, 166 102,758 139,646 120,301 92,811 
1831 91,787 229,869 83,908 140,532 187,456 82,449 
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Thus, it appears, that the reeipro- 
city system, introduced, as Mr Hus- 
kisson stated, under the threat of 
retaliatory measures from Prussia, 
has had the effect of diminishing 
the British tonnage employed in the 
trade with that country, from 87,000 
tons annually to 83,000, and of in- 
creasing the Prussian from 60,000 
in 1820, to 140,000 in 1831. The 
Netherlands exhibited the same re- 
sult till 1830; the British shipping 
having only increased during that 
time from 70,000 tons to 117,000, 
that is, somewhat more than a half; 
whereas the foreign had increased 
from 43,000 to 97,000, or more than 
doubled. Since the Revolution of 
1830, almost the whole trade of the 
Netherlands has fallen into the hands 
of the British ; a memorable instance 
of the insanity of manufacturing de- 
magogues in urging on the adoption 


Vessels Built and Registered. 


Vears. Great Britain &Ireland. Colonies. 
1820 635 248 
1821 597 275 
1822 571 209 
1823 604 243 
1824 837 342 
1825 10038 536 
1826 1131 588 
1827 911 529 
1828 857 464 
1829 734 416 
1830 750 367 
1831 760 376 
1832 758 


This Table is highly instructive as 
to the working of the reciprocity 
system. It thence appears, that 
while the imports of the empire have 
increased, since 1820, a ha/f, and the 
exports have risen in the same pro- 
portion, the ships annually built now 
are only a sixth greater in the Bri- 
tish islands than at the commence- 
ment of that period, and, in fact, they 
are hardly so numerous at tlris time 
as they were twenty years ago, when 
our foreign trade was little more 
than half its present amount.t This 
result is the more instructive as to 
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of measures which are to consign 
themselves to irretrievable ruin, And 


in America, notwithstanding the 
brilliant prospects held out of the 
rapid growth of British shipping 
that would result from the recipro- 
city system, the American shipping, 
ever since the commencement of 
the reciprocity system with that 
country, which began in 1820,* has 
varied from a fifth to a third of that 
belonging to the harbours of the Uni- 
ted States. 

We shall add only one other set 
of returns to the numerous details 
with which we have overloaded this 
paper. It is the return of the num- 
ber of ships built in the British do- 
minions since the reciprocity system 
began, as compared with the exports 
and imports before that important 
change in our policy. 





Imports. Exports. 
L.31,484,000 L.48,343,000 
29,724,000 50,796,000 
29,401,000 52,770,000 
84,591,000 51,773,000 
36,141,000 58,218,000 
42,661,000 55,608,000 
36,069,000 50,401,000 
43,467,000 61,082,000 
43,396,000 61,957,000 
42,311,000 66,072,000 
44,815,000 69,028,000 
48,161,000 70,820,000 
44,586,000 76,071,000 





the operation of the reciprocity sys- 
tem, because the ships built in the 
colonies during the same period 
have fully kept pace with the growth 
of our foreign trade, the quantity 
annually built in those distant pos- 
sessions having increased from about 
250 to 375, or just a half. Ifthe ships 
built at home had kept pace with 
our foreign commerce, and not been 
depressed by some peculiar cause, 
instead of the quantity annually 
built being now 750, it would have 
been 1100. 

We shall only add, that the num- 





* The reciprocity was begua in 1820, by a separate regulation for America. See 


Mr Huskisson’s Speech, June 6, 1823. Hansard, ix. 796. 

Ships Built. Exports. Imports, 
eeu ¢ 1810 685 L.30,171,000 L.45,616,000 
vile 1811 870 87,613,000 42,646,000 

~Je12 760 25,840,000 * 27,840,000 
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ber of British ships that passed the 
Sound in 1831, was 4772, and in 
1832, only 3330, exhibiting a decrease 
in the latter year of 1442; while in 
foreign vessels there was an in- 
crease Of 1125 in the latter year, as 
compared with the former—a deci- 
sive proof of the working of the re- 
ciprocity system in the Baltic trade. 

Proceeding upon the data already 
obtained, it is possible to predict, 
with tolerable certainty, the period 
when our maritime superiority must 
be at an end, our colonial empire 
broken up, and ‘our national inde- 
pendence irretrievably destroyed. 
Eight years of the reciprocity sys- 
tem have put a total stop to the 
growth of our own shipping, while it 
has doubled that of the other Euro- 
pean powers, and raised their ton- 
nage entering our harbours from 
433,000 to 896,000. At the same rate, 
in eight years more, the foreign ship- 
ping which we nourish with our ex- 
ports and imports, will be 1,800,000 
tons, and in sixteen 3,600,000; or 
above a million more than the whole 
shipping of Great Britain! Our 
whole maritime strength will then 
have passed over to our enemies; 
the commerce of England, carried on 
in foreign bottoms, will have put into 
their hands the weapons which are to 
destroy us, and the British empire 
will be numbered with the things 
that have been! 

Then will appear at once, how 
universal, how profound, is the jea- 
lousy of the English maritime power, 
which has so long been nursed by 
Continental States. An alliance, 
cordial as that which took place 
against France,—a crusade univer- 
sal as that which overthrew Napo- 
leon, will at once be formed. From 
the east and from the west, from the 
north and from the south, the crusa- 
ding watriors will come forth; the 
liberty of the seas will be their 
watchword; the principles of the 
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armed. neutrality will resound 
through the Baltic; the avengers of 
the 2d April will start up round the 
Trekroner Battery of Copenhagen ; 
the shades of De Ruyter and Van 
Tromp will reanimate the Dutch; 
the recollection of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar stimulate the French; the dis- 
grace of St Vincent’s and Cadiz 
rouse the inert spirit of the Spa- 
niards, Where shall we find another 
Nelson—a second Blake, to dispel 
the confederacy? Even if the spirit 
of these heroes of the deep should 
descend upon their successors, 
where ‘shall we find the dauntless 
seamen, the boundless resources, 
which a patriotic Government placed 
at their command? ‘These resour- 
ces are not only lost to us, but they 
are gained to our enemies ; the ship- 
ping of Europe has not diminished, 
it has only changed hands ; as much 
as the British pendant has disappear- 
ed from the ocean, have foreign 
flags increased; as much as naval 
strength has passed from us, has it 
grown in the harbours of our ene- 
mies. With our own hands we have 
laid the axe to the root of our pros- 
perity ; with our eyes open we have 
transferred thesinews of our strength 
to other States; with our own arms 
we have torn up the foundations of 
our national greatness, and prepared 
slavery for ourselves and our chil- 
dren! 

If the increase of British shippiag 
had followed, as it always did, du- 
ring the period when the Navigation 
Laws werein force, theaug mentation 
of our exports and imports,* the 
growth of our shipping and tonnage 
since ]823 should have been about a 
half: instead of 2,600,000 tons, the 
British empire should have possessed 
3,700,000 tonnage of shipping. Where 
has the difference gone? Over to 
our enemies; to Russia, Prussia, the 
Netherlands, France, and America; 
—the very powers whose hostility 





* Take as an example the parallel growth of British Exports, Imports, and Ship- 


ping, from 1788 to 1814. 


Imports, Exports. Bhips. Tonnage. 
1788, L. 17,122,000 L, 11,729,000 13,827 1,363,488 
1792, 19,639,000 18,836,851 16,079» \« 1,540,145 
1800, 29,925,858 24,411,067 18,847 1,905,438 
1810, 45,616,858 30,170,292 23,708 2,426,044 
18h1, 42,646,843 87,613,294 24,106 2,474,774 
1812, = 27,840,250 2,210,904 94,107 «478,799 
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against the maritime superiority of 
this country is inveterate ; who, dif- 
fering on most other subjects as far 
as the poles are asunder, cordially 
concur in that one feeling of envy 
and animosity. 

the opinions of the continen- 
tal writers, and journalists, and his- 
torians, be examined. It will be 
found, that, differing on almost every 
other subject, they are unanimous 
in their hatred at Great Britain ; 
that royalists and republicans, Car- 
lists and Doctrinaires, Russians and 
French, Dutch and Prussians, all 
concur in invectives against the Bri- 
tish maritime power, and panegyrics 
on all the sovereigns who have en- 
deavoured to unite the European 
Powers into one formidable maritime 
league against this country. Even 
the terrors of Napoleon, and the 
pressing dangers of his tremendous 
power and insatiable ambition, were 
unable to divert them from this one 
favourite es and the confedera- 
ey of the Baltic Powers in 1800, 
which was dissolved by the death of 
Paul and the cannon of Nelson, 
meets with unqualified approbation 
from every continental writer with- 
out exception ; although the only 
effect of success, on the part of the 
league, would have been to subject 
them permanently and irrecoverably 
to the military power of France. So 
far does this fancied grievance of the 
dominion of the sea by Great Britain 
carry them, that their most enlight- 
ened writers of all parties speak of 
it as the most serious misfortune of 
modern times, and an evil which 
has more than counterbalanced in 
its ultimate effects the downfall of 
the Napoleon dynasty. 

It is into the hands of powers, and 
people animated with these senti- 
ments, that the reciprocity system is 
rapidly and steadily transferring the 
naval resources of England. 

It will probably oceur to every 
impartial person, that the preceding 
tables exhibit a sufficiently alarming 
view of the relative effect of the re- 
ciprocity system upon British and 
foreign naval strength. Butin truth, 
the reality is much beyond what 
these figures would lead-us to sup- 
pose.) -For, as the British shipping 
is much employed in the trade to 
the adjoining States, and foreign ves- 
sels {iin thé) intercourses with their 
own more distant countries, and as 
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every time that a vessel enters or 
clears out, its tonnage is entered in 
the customhouse books, it follows, 
that the British vessels, which make 
in great part the short foreign voy- 

, and are so frequently entered, 
must exhibit an array of tonnage in 
proportion to their amount, incom- 
parably greater than the foreign, 
which are engaged in the more re- 
mote. For na same reason, the 
tonnage of the Netherlands and Prus- 
sia exhibits a much greater apparent 
increase than that of Russia or Ame- 
rica. If this important circumstance 
is kept in view, and applied to tlie 
returns already laid before the read- 
er, it will probably be deemed no ex- 
aggeration to affirm, that, while the 
British shipping, since the recipro- 
city system began, has stood still, 
that of foreign nations carrying on 
the commerce of Great Britain, has 
more than doubled. 

The impolicy of the reciprocity 
system, therefore, is pow demonstra- 
ted, by experience, beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt; and it is equally 
evident, that if persevered in for 
ten years longer, it will raisé up the 
shipping of foreign nations to a level 
with our own, and at once destroy 
our naval superiority and national 
independence. 

We do not deny, that when Mr 
Huskisson broke up the Navigation 
Laws in 1820 and 1823, he had great 
difficulties to contend with ; and that 
the obstacles recently arisen, which 
then appeared to him to render an 
abandonment of that system neces- 
sary, were most embarrassing. We 
feel the force of what he so con- 
stantly urged, that the monopoly, or 
exclusive advantages given to British 
shipping by that act, would work 
smoothly only so long as foreign na- 
tions, either from fear, supineness, 
or indifference, did not attempt mea- 
sures of retaliation; and that the 
moment they did so, a most distress- 
ing embarrassment would arise, 
which might considerably prejudice 
our export trade. All that is per- 
fectly true ; but what we rest upon 
is this—Defence is of more import- 
ance than wealth; it is better to have 
Jiberty than worldly goods. Consi- 
derations of opulence or conveni- 
ence are as: nothing, when put in 
comparison with national independ- 
ence. Ifmattershad come tothatpass, 
that one.or otherrequired to be sa- 
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crificed, better, far better, abandon 


the increase of your foreign exports, 
than consign your wooden wails to 


destruction. We have manufactu- 
rers and artisans, with their inevit- 
able attendants of public demora- 
lization, Trades’ Unions, and demo- 
cratic fervour in abundance! What 
we want, is such an increase in our 
maritime resources’ as may keep 
pace with the rapid strides which 
other nations are making in that par- 
ticular. We take our stand on the 
principles of Adam Smith, that there 
are occasions on which the prin- 
ciples of free trade must yield to the 
higher considerations of public safe- 
ty aud national independence; that 
the Navigation Laws were framed,— 
accidentally or designedly, it matters 
not,—with consummate wisdom for 
that purpose ; and that nothing short 
of the blockade of the Thames and 
the Medway, by an enemy’s fleet, 
the burning of our arsenals at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, a disaster as 
great as the Nile or Trafalgar was to 
our enemies, should have made us 
resign what was our main security 
for the sceptre of the ocean. 

The deplorable thing now is, that 
foreign shipping is so rapidly en- 
croaching upon British in the com- 
merce of the United Kingdom, that 
every addition to our exports and 
imports, so far from adding to our 
national strength, is a direct subtrac- 
tion from it, and is so much gained 
to the forces which are ultimately to 
be turned against us. That is the 
decisive circumstance. So rapid is 
the growth, under the reciprocity 
system, of foreign shipping in our 
own harbours, that it is easy to fore- 
see the time when they will have 
obtained a decisive superiority over 
our own ; and when, on the first rup- 
ture, or the first maritime disaster, 
the naval forces which we have nur- 
sed in our bosom, will at once be ar- 
rayed against us. This is the inevi- 
table fate of a great and old com- 
mercial state, when it does not main- 
tain, by positive regulations, exclu- 
sive advantages to its own shipping, 
because the high taxes, duties~and 


wages of labour, with which such a, 


community necessarily becomes 
burdened, render it an easy matter 


for the shipping of younger and Jess 
embarrass states!to undersell it 
im the tran t of goods; and thus, 


in the conflict, its: own shipping is 
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gradually ousted; and, amidst the 
prosperity of every other class, the 
sinews) of its national defence are 
rapidly and irretrievably withered. 
Twenty or thirty years of sucha 
progress, are amply sufficient to proe- 
strate the strength of ‘the greatest 
naval power in existence ; or rather, 
to transfer the vehicles of its foreign 
commerce to its enemies, and hand 
over to foreign powers the instru- 
ments of its national subjugation. 
When once the corner has been 
turned—when once the foreign ship- 
ping which it employs has come to 
equal its own, it stands on the un- 
stable equilibrium, and the slightest 
stroke will produce an overthrow. 
Like Charles XII, or Napoleon, it 
has taught its enemies how to con- 
quer it; it has placed in their hands 
the means of its own destruction. 
An Agospotamos, a Pultawa, a Leip- 
sic, way in a day array the forces it 
has nourished in its bosom, against 
its existence. 

These apprehensions will not ap- 
pear chimericalto those whoconsider 
how rapidly all the greatest mati- 
time empires recorded in history 
have been prostrated; how instan- 
taneously the sceptre of the ocean 
slipped from the hands of Athens, 
Tyre, Venice, Portugal, and Holland. 
Far more'rapid than the decay of a 
great military state, is the fall of 
such naval powers ; a single disaster 
overwhelms them; they find them- 
selves suddenly blockaded in their 
harbours. The world cannot want 
carriers, and the whole naval reseur- 
ces on which their greatness for- 
merly depended, is at once trans- 
ferred to their enemies. Such dan- 
gers are unavoidable, and naturally 
incident to that species of dominion. 
But we have anticipated the streke ; 
voluntarily transferred the sinews:of 
strength to our enemies; with our 
own hands trained up the naval force 
which is one day to be the instru- 
ment of our destruction. 

Vain are the hopes of maintaining 
any thing like prosperity to ‘this 
country, if our naval superiority is 
at an end. The British oak consti- 
tutes the bond which holds together 
the scattered: of ‘this mighty 
dominion. - The imstant it is disso}- 
ved, the splendid fabric: will fall to 
pieces ;-our! sions: im bevery 
part of the:world: will drop :nff; de- 
clare: themselves) independent, or 
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fall into the hands of other powers. 
If Portsmouth and Plymouth are 
blockaded—if an enemiy’s fleet lies 
at the Nore, and foreign flags wave 
triumphant in the Channel, how long 
will Canada, the East or West In- 
dies, maintain their allegiance ? How 
soon will the splendid, but half- 
ruined colonies in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, shake off chains from which they 
have so long received nothing but 
injury—how rapidly will Canada 
rival the independence of the United 
States, and Jay the foundations of a 
owerful state on the shores of the 
t Lawrence—how quickly will the 
magnificent empire of the East dis- 
solve into air! Let us not deceive 
ourselves, tranquil and imposing as 
our colonial empire at present is ;—~ 
willingly as all the quarters of the 
globe now receive the Jaw from the 
Chapel of St Stephens ;—peaceably 
as our fleets pass from hemisphere 
to hemisphere, without leaving the 
British dominions; a single rude 
shock would unloose the girdle 
which surrounds the globe, and the 
parent state in the Atlantic would 
be left in melancholy loneliness to 
contemplate the empires which have 
risen from its ruined dominions. 
And let our manufacturers consi- 
der the prospects which await them, 
if by such an event the sceptre of 
the ocean is wrested from Britain. 
Are they aware of the deep, the un- 
extinguishable jealousy of English 
industry and opulence which per- 
vades their rivals, both in Europe 
and America? If disaster attends 
our fleets, how rapidly will this feel- 
ing burst forth in every part of the 
world! With what alacrity would 
the combined fleets of Europe and 
America carry the torch iuto the ar- 
senals of Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
and avenge, in the glorious pile, the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, and 
conflagration of Toulon! How gladly 
would they cast anchor at the mouth 
of the Thames, the Mersey, and the 
Clyde, and seize, with piratical avi- 
dity, the fleets which have so long 
wafted tothe British shores the riches 
of the East and the West! And, if 
once these great arteries of the em- 
pire are closed; where will be our 
boasted export of manufactures ? 
Will our democratic operatives, with 
their fervour, their self-sufficiency, 
their Trades’ Waions; beable to man 
the reminant of out fleets, and con- 
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tend for the empire of the ocean 
with the navies which have beat 


down the flag of Trafalgar? How 
will they get their goods sold in 
such circumstances? Reduced to 
the home-market for consumption, 
how will the clamorous millions 
whom the town-directed policy of 
the last twenty years has called into 
existence, find bread? Where will 
be the sixty millions worth of ma- 
nufactured goods which are now ex- 
ported? Where the hundreds of 
thousands who now depend on their 
sale for their existence ? Do the ma- 
nufacturers suppose that the evil 
days are never to arise to Britain— 
that she alone is to be an exception 
to all earthly things? Do they ima- 
gine that the export of sixty millions 
a-year may be calculated upon as a 
fixed issue, independent of all poli- 
tical disasters, like the discharge of 
the waters of the Thames into the 
ocean? Have they ever considered 
how they would earn their subsist- 
ence, if, with our maritime superi- 
ority, our means of exporting any 
thing whatever, come to an end? 
And how short-sighted, therefore, 
are all those measures which, with 
a view to give an additional and un- 
natural impulse to the sale of our 
manufactures in foreign states, lay 
the axe to the root of that very na- 
val power by which, and which 
alone, any part of that foreign sale 
can be permanently secured ! 
Vainest of all is the hope, that by 
revolutionizing the adjoining states, 
and encircling ourselves like France 
with a zone of affiliated republics, 
we can obtain a permanent shield, 
independent of our maritime supe- 
riority. Do our deluded Movement 
men really suppose that France and 
Belgium, under either Doctrinaire or 
Republican sway, under Marshal 
Soult or the Citizen King, will take 
up arms to maintain the maritime 
pr pte of Great Britain, or en- 
able our manufacturers to deluge 
them and other nations with their 
goods? We can tell them they never 
were more miserably mistaken. 
What have we got, either from France 
or Belgium, ‘in: return for our reci- 
procity concessions ? Have they low- 
ered the duties on iron or cotton 
goods ? What did America do in fur- 
therance of the spirit of conciliation 
between free states ? Lay on the ta- 
riff, which was modified only by the 
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threat of civil war from the Southern 
States. The more republican nations 
become, it may be relied on they 
will become the more jealous of each 
other’s mercantile or manufacturing 
industry; for this plain reason, that 
the classes who are personally inte- 
rested in such employments obtain 
then the direction of public affairs. 
Who passed the Navigation Act? 
The Long Parliament and Cromwell. 
Who forced the exclusive tariff upon 
the Southern States of America? 
The manufacturing interests of the 
northern parts of the Union. Why 
is it that France is so resolutely fix- 
ed in resisting any relaxation of her 
rigid and exclusive mercantile sys- 
tem ? Because the manufacturing in- 
terests in her great towns have ac- 
quired a predominance in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. - Nothing is more 
certain, therefore, than that the more 
democratic the European states be- 
come, the more will they be devoured 
with jealousy of our manufacturing 
and maritime greatness; and to hope 
for support from them, when their go- 
vernments are directed by such in- 
terests, is to fall into a delusion of 
all others the most deplorable. 

The circumstances of the world 
are such as to excite the most seri- 
ous alarms for the durability of our 
maritime superiority, independent 
altogether of the disastrous effects 
of the reciprocity system, in which 
we have so blindly and obstinately 
persisted. It is in vain to conceal 
that the maritime resources of Rus- 
sia are not only already very consi- 
derable, but extending with a rapi- 
dity in the highest degree alarming. 
The whole fleets of the Baltic, the 
navies of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Prussia, are at her command, and 
are ready to start, at a moment's 
warning, to revenge the disasters of 
Copenhagen, and assert the prin- 
ciples of the armed neutrality. She 
has twenty-two sail of the line in 
the Black Sea; the remnant which 
the flames of Navarino have left of 
the Turkish fleet is at her disposal ; 
the Dardanelles, under the auspices 
of. a liberal Whig. administration, 
have become a Russian strait; and 
the Euxine an impregnable, inacces- 
sible Russian harbour. We our- 


selves counselled the Sultan, when 
he turned, to us for aid in his extre- 
mity;, to. apply. to, Russia, because 
our fieets, were employed in blocka- 
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ding the Scheldt and watching Lis- 
bon. He did so}; and the treaty of 
Constantinople, which gave the Rus- 
sians the command of the whole 
naval resources of the Turkish em- 
pire, and ultimately of the whole 
sailors of Greece, was the conse- 
quence. Russia could at this mo- 
ment fit out, between herself and 
her allies, eighty ships of the line, to 
join in the naval crusade against 
England; and of the quality of the 
seamen on board her fleets, we have 
not only had proof in the fight of Na- 
varino, but we have the best evidence 
in the authority of Nelson, who 
counselled all his officers to “ lay 
their vessels alongside a Frenchman, 
but strive to out-maneuvre a Rus- 
sian.” The stubborn valour of the 
North will in the end be as formidable 
by sea as by land; the sea-kings who 
so often desolated the British shores, 
issued from the shores of the Baltic; 
possibly a naval Leipsic yet awaits 
the maritime forces of England. 

If such is the enemy arising on 
our own element against us on 
side, what shall we say to the foe 
which is appearing on the other? 
The Americans have long been, next 
to ourselves, the greatest carrying 
nation in the world; and for the last 
fourteen years, under the influence 
of the reciprocity system, they have 
never engrossed less than two- 
thirds, sometimes as much as five- 
sixths, of the direct trade with Great 
Britain. What their naval prowess 
is, we know by dear-bought experi- 
ence in the last war; and if historic 
candour cannot award to the captors 
of the Guerrier, the Java, and the 
Macedonia, the highest naval ho- 
nours, it cannot refuse them the se- 
cond. This rapid growth of the 
American, like the Russian marine, 
under the influence of a population 
which in those youthful states dou- 
bles once in thirty or forty years, 
render these two Powers in the 
highest degree formidable to the 
British navy; and it is at the very 
time that they are making unex- 
ampled, strides on our own. ele- 
ment, that we have chosen to transfer 
to them, by the reciprocity system, 
the cinews of,our maritime power. 

Are then the prespects of England 
irretrievably gloomy: is the sun of 
our naval, superiority forever set: 
and is tha present generation des- 
tined to witness the extinction of the 
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greatest Colonial empire that ever 
existed ?—No! the means of salva- 
tion are yet in our power; our ma- 
ritime superiority may yet be main- 
tained ; our girdle of colonies may 
yet encircle the earth, It is in the 
extent and rapid growth of our own 
Co.onigs that the counterpoise is to 
be found to all the ambition of Russia, 
aud all the jealousy of America. The 
difference between colonial trade, 
and trade with foreign nations, as it 
affects maritime power, is incalcu- 
lable ; and for this plain reason, that 
colonial trade, like the home trade, 
is all carried on in your own bottoms ; 
whereas, more than a half of every 
foreign trade is engrossed by the 
foreignnation.* Fromthecurious and 
highly valuable table below, itappears 
that while our exports to America 
are immense, amounting to twelve 
noillions’ worth of British manufac- 
ture, the tonnage of our shipping, 
which that trade employs, is little 
more than a sixth of that employed 
in the trade to Canada, which only 
takes off a fourth part of the quantity 
of manufactures. absorbed by the 
United States. In other words, the 
employment given to British ship- 
ping in the trade to our own colo- 
nies in North America is TWENTY- 
FOUR greater, on the same amount of 
exports and imports, than to the in- 
dependent state in the same portion 
of the globe; while our trade with 
Germany, which takes off nine mil- 
lions worth a-year of exports, only 
gives employment to a half the ship- 
ping employed in the export of 
goods to the West Indies, whose 
consumption of our goods is hardly 
half as great. In other words, on 
the same amount of exports and im- 
ports, the encouragement to our 
shipping is only a rourTH in. the 
German of what it is in the West 
India trade. After so signal a proof 
of the difference between foreign and 
colonial trade, farther argument or 
illustration would be superfiuous. 
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When we reflect on the extraor- 
dinary growth of our colonial ship- 
ping during the last twelve years, 
amidst the stagnation and decay of 
that employed in European com- 
merce ; when we recollect, that du- 
ring that time the tonnage employed 
in the trade to New Holland has in- 
creased tenfold, and that in the 
commerce with our North Ameri- 
can colonies risen from 350,000 to 
500,000 tons, we cannot entertain a 
doubt that the means of preserving 
fora very long period, and establishing 
on a securer basis than ever, our ma- 
ritime superiority, yet exists. Great 
Britain is an old state, teeming with 
wealth, inhabitants, and energy 3 her 
colonial dependencies boundless in 
extent, inexhaustible in fertility, in- 
calculable inimportance. ‘To unite 
the heart with the extremities of 
such an empire; to convey to the 
colonies, famishing for men, and mo- 
ney, and manufactures, the overflow- 
ings of the parent state, redundant 
with them all, the British navy, 
ponite and private, exists; an inex- 

austible and unconquerable arm, 
if not paralyzed by the insanity of 
its own government, It is in our own 
rogeny, in our own descendants 
in every part of the globe, that we 
must look for our only effectual 
stay; it is in a sedulous and un- 
ceasing regard to their interests, that 
we must seek for the means of 
stanching the all but mortal wounds 
which the reciprocity system has in- 
flicted on our maritime power. But 
let us not deceive ourselves; this 
last stay can be preserved only by 
constant regard to colonial interests. 
If the Whig system of colonial op- 
pression, exemplified in the project- 
ed equalization of the timber-duties, 
and accomplished ruin of the West 
India islands, is persisted in, the 
finishing stroke to our national in- 
dependence is given; and, with the 
loss of our colonies, our liberty, our 
glory, and our existence, is at an end. 





* As the best illustration of the difference between colonial trade and trade with 
foreign nations in encouraging our shipping; we shall give returns for the last year 
of the experts, imports, and shipping, in the trade with Canada, West. Indies, and 
New Holland, compared with America, Russia, and Germany. 














Canada, |: West Indies, | New, Holland. America. Russia. Germany. 
183%.’ ‘Tons, “fons. "Tons. Tons, 1" Pons. Tons. 
Shipping, |» | -504,2Vb) (229,117 12,231. i% 95) qv 277,527 130,443 
Exports, L.3,130,490 | L.3,788,286 L.575,081 L.12,596,173 L.2,603,829 | L.9,473,627 
Imports, L.5,' 33,997 | L.8,498,859 L.191,841 L.8,970,542 | L.4,696,368 L.1,684, 195 
| 
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LOUDON ON THE’ EDUCATION OF GARDENERS. ‘ 


We have all our lives envied 
Adam. Yet, would you believe it, 
not for his abode in Paradise. The 
soul cannot now conceive a perfect- 
ly sinless and perfectly happy state 
of being; and a mere name, and no 
more, to our ear is the garden of 
Eden—ere was plucked 


*‘ That forbidden fruit, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our 
woe.” 


Our first parents are not felt to be 
our first parents till they have fallen; 
then it is that we indeed love them; 
our fijial affection is made tender by 
pity and awful by fear—and we 
weep to think of them, as they, 

* Hand in hand, and'slow, 

Through, Eden took their solitary way.” 


‘It was original sin that made this 
earth so beautiful—that gave it a 
beauty dashed and broken with tears. 
Look Jong at a rose-bush covered 
with lapsing dewdrops, and you 
grow sorrowful—full of sorrow. If 
there were not the consciousness of 
some great loss, and the presage of 

some great restoration, a sight so 
’ ‘simple in its purity could not so pro- 
foundly move the spirit, as that its 
confession should be a prayer. Not 
surely in form and colour alone lies 
the beauty of the rainbow. 

We envy Adam because he was 
driven from Paradise. For a while 
the earth for him and poor Eve 
brought forth but thorns—so is it writ. 
But as the wind blew from Paradise, 
it’ brought seeds that sowed them- 
selves in the desert—till erelong the 
desert blossomed like the rose. © As- 
sisted by younger hands, Adam could 
afford to steal an hour or two as the 
sun was westering, from the toil of 
field tillage, and through the twilight, 
and sometimes well on into the night, 
would he arid Eve, not unregarded 
by the stars, work by their two selves, 
shaping bowers, and arbours, and 
glades, so.as:to form, by a miedel 
imperishable in their memories, an- 
other ‘small new garden of Eden 
not, indeed, so delightful—but dear- 
er, far-dearerto~their-souls, be- 
cause’ every ‘leaf was tinted by 
grief. Melaticholy names did they 
give, then, to: the thoughtless plants 
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and‘ flowers, and they loved them 
the’ better that thenceforth they 
reminded them always—but not 
painfully—of ‘their transgression— 
now suffering a punishment so soft- 
ened, that it sometimes was felt to 
be a chastened peace. Their hillside 
garden sloped to a stream, that, no 
doubt, wasa branch of the holy river, 
of which the blind seer sings, “south- 
ward through Eden went a river 
large.” We see the vision now—but 
we fear to paint it. Eve is still in 
her mortal prime ; and ‘as for Adam, 
not Seth’s self is comparable to his 
sire—though his parents were wont 
to say, that their Seth had a face and 
a form that reminded them of one of 
the angels—that to be indeed an 
angel, he wanted but those wings 
that winnowed fragrance” through 
the air as they descended on Para- 
dise. 

And thus it is that to us all gar- 
dens are beautiful—and all gardeners 
Adam’s favourite sons. An Orehard! 
Families of fruit-trees “nigh planted 
by a river,” and that river the Clyde. 
Till we gazed on you we knew not 
how dazzling may be the delicate 
spring, even more than the gorgeous 
autumn with all ber purple and 

old. No frost’ can wither, no 

last can scatter such a power 
of blossoming as there brightens 
the day with promise that the 
gladdened heart may not for a mo- 
ment doubt will be fulfilled !—And 
now we walk arm in arm with a 
venerable lady along a terrace hung 
high above a river—but between us 
and the brink of the precipice a leaf- 
less lawn—not of grass, but of moss, 
whereon centuries seem softly em- 
bedded—and lo! we are looking—to 
the right down down the glen, and to 
the left up up the glen—though to the 
left it takes a majestic bend, so that 
yonder ‘¢astle, seemingly almost in 
front-of us, stands on one of its cliffs 
now we are looking over the top 
of ‘holly -hedges twenty feet high, 
and: ever ' the. stately yew-pawns 
and peacocks—-but hark! the flesh- 
and-blood-- peacock -shrieking from 
the pine? “An‘old English garden— 
Such as Bacop, or Evelyn, or Cow- 
ley would chave Joved-—felicitously 
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placed, with all its solemn calm, 
above the reach of the roar of a Scot- 
tish Flood! 

But we shall not permit the visions 
of gardens thus to steady them- 
selves before our imagination; and, 
since come they will, away must they 
pass like magic shadows on a sheet. 
— There you keep gliding in hundreds 
along with your old English halls, or 
rectories, or parsonages—some, alas! 
looking dilapidated and forlorn, but 
few in ruins, and, thank heaven! 
many of you in the decay of time 
renewed by love, and many more 
still fresh and strong, though breath- 
ing of antiquity, as when there was 
not one leaf of all that mass of ivy 
in which the highest chimneys are 
swathed, and buried all the gables.— 
Oh! stay but for one moment longer 
thou garden of the cliffs! Gone by! 
with all thine imagery—half garden 
and half forest—reflected in thine 
own tarn—and with thee a glimmer 
of green mountains and of dusky 
woods !|—Sweet visionary shadow of 
the poor man’s cot and garden! A 
blessing be upon thee almost on the 
edge of the bleak moor !—But villages, 
and towns, and cities travel by mistily, 
carrying before our ken many a green 
series of little rural or suburban 
gardens, all cultivated by owner’s or 
tenant’s hands, and beneath the blos- 
somed fruit-trees, the ground varie- 

ted with many a flush of flowers.— 
What pinks! Aye—we know them 
well—the beautiful garden-plats on 
the banks and braes all round about 
our native town, pretty Paisley—and 
in among the very houses in nooks 
and corners which the sunshine does 
not scorn to visit—and as the glamour 
goes by, sweet to our soul is the 
thought of the Kilbarchan, the love- 
liest flower in heaven or on earth— 
for ’tis the prize-pink of our child- 
hood, given us by our Father’s hand, 
and we see now the spot where the 
fine-grained glory grew ! 

We hope our stomach is not out 
of order, and that these fancies. are 
not the fumes of indigestion, as Ca- 
banis and the materialists say. No— 
our stomach was never out of order 
in its life, not even in the Bay ef Bis- 
cay O. At all events, that huge En- 
cyclopedia of Gardening, beneath 
which our table groans, is no spec- 


tral. illusion; and might: ballast a 
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balloon. It lies open at the 1322d page 
—and we espy much matter on the 
Education of Gardeners—a pleasant 


and a prolific theme. In our walks 
over the world, we have looked in 
upon hundreds of gardeners in their 
own houses, and have always met 
with a kind welcome. No other class 
of men are so well off for wives. 
How ladylike many matrons who 
have received us with a curtsy, a 
smile, and a hand, in tree-shaded 
dwellings not far apart from the hall 
or mansion-house, nests in secluded 
spots which you may seek for without 
finding among the wide sweep of the 
demesne, that in its elegant cultiva- 
tion still retains something of the 
wild character of the forest. Honest 
men’s daughters—not degraded, sure- 
ly, by having been in household ser- 
vice which they adorned—and now 
visited familiarly by the young la- 
dies, who disdained not to wear the 
bridal favours on the marriage-day, 
and have sent her baby-linen duly 
every year. Not all such; for gar- 
deners intermarry—let us tell you— 
not unfrequently with maidens of 
the middle ranks—the daughters of 
statesmen (cock lairds), tradesmen 
well to do—and clergymen. And we 
could mention instances of gentle 
blood blushing in the faces of the 
children of bold Sons of the Spade. 
What matters it whom they marry— 
if their bosom friends be chaste, 
modest, and good? Many a pleasant 
evening have we passed in such 
domiciles, for we are something of a 
botanist—though that not much— 
a florist of the second-rate in know- 
ledge, and of the first in love—and 
though no great linguist, we have 
studied all the tongues of trees—and 
not a language spoken in the forest 
of which we do not know all the 
roots, and most of the ramifications. 
Soon after sunrise, whatever might 
be the season, we always took our 
departure ; nor empty-handed were 
we allowed to go our ways—for all 
the gardeners who were friends of 
ours, enjoyed the privilege of giving 
presents of a dozen or two of green 
gages—a few pints of grozets+say 
the Roaring Lion or the Fiery Dragon 
and if still the vernal breezes were 
blowing, in our breast a Flower, com- 
posed: of many flowers, that, as we 
erossed the moorland wilderness, 
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companioned us through the soli- 
tude, as if our attendant spirit were 
the sweet-scented Spring ! 

But our table groans again—and 
fain would we relieve it from the 
burden ; but on attempting to lift up 
the Encyclopeedia of Gardening, we 
find we are not the man we once 
were, and our back beseeches us to 
remember its lumbago. A ponder- 
ous tome! But is it not now repub- 
lishing in numbers? That is merci- 
ful. Now for our review. 

Mr Loudon observes “ that the 
terms knowledge and ignorance are 
entirely relative ; that the knowledge 
of a chemist’s porter would have sub- 
jected him to be hanged and burned 
in the days of the first Popes ; and 
that any bricklayer’s labourer who 
reads the London newspapers has 
more correct ideas on the principles 
of political economy than nine-tenths 
of the nobility of Russia and Spain.” 
Will he persist in saying so, with the 
proceedings of the Trades’ Unions 
before his eyes? In spite of the 
much vaunted march of intellect du- 
ring the last dozen years, and all the 
efforts of the Educationists to en- 
lighten the labouring classes, they 
seem stone-blind to the plainest 
and simplest truths, and hurrying 


headlong on the road to ruin. What 


does Mr Loudon know of the Rus- 
sian nobility ? Among them are many 
men of the highest mental cultiva- 
tion; and Nicholas, who may be an 
autocrat, (how few who call him so 
know the meaning of the epithet!) 
happening to possess great talents, 
knows that the stability of his throne 
depends now on the intellect of that 
order. Political Economy—and good 
Political Economy too—Storch has 
a European reputation —is better 
studied in Russia than it is in Bri- 
tain; and Mr Loudon himself, 
theugh he may have “as correct 
ideas on its principles” as “any 
bricklayer’s labourer,” would soon be 
made to sing smail on the question of 
Free-Trade, in an argument with 
any fur-clad Russ takén at random 
from the nine-tenths of the nobility 
whom he ignorantly honours with 
his scorn. The Spanish nobles are 
not what they once: were; but the 
Spanish bricklayers, meaning there- 
by the Spanish people,:we are sorry 
to say; may besafely:backed at odds 
against the British, in the practice of 


the “few plain rules” which suffice 
them whose lot it is to earn bread by 
sweat. We know the character of 
our countrymen; and we honour it; 
but they are puffed up with foul wind 
blown into their minds by quacks, 
and if it be not beaten out of them 
they will burst. Their knowledge of 
their own trades is admirable, and in 
strength and skill they excel all the 
nations ; but their ignorance of the 
principles of Political Economy is 
night-dark, and they go recklessly 
groping through the gloom, stum- 
bling over obstructions which they 
can nO more remove or surmount 
than they can change the laws of 
nature. 

“ It is impossible,” quoth our Sage, 
“to set limits to the knowledge 
which may be obtained by those who 
are destined even to the most severe 
and constant labour.” That sounds 
grandly, but it is mere nonsense, 
Limits are setto knowledge bysevere 
and constant labour itself; yet are 
they not natrow limits, and within 
them may be found, within the four 
seas, myriads of men “their country’s 
pride.” Base would it be to seek to 
thwart the desire for instruction ; but 
foolish is it to direct it to unattains 
able objects; or encourage it to go 
beyond the sphere of those esse@t 
and vital duties of which the perfor- 
mance secures the corresponding 
rights. And no language can be 
conceived more foolish than this 
loose talk of Mr Loudon’s, to which 
the whole history of man in his best 
imaginable condition gives the lie. 
“If,” says he, * every cook-maid, be- 
fore she could obtain a first-rate 
situation, were required to be able 
to read Apicias Redivivus in the ori- 
ginal tongue, there would be no want 
of learned cooks ; and if no gardener 
could obtain a first-rate situation 
who -had not written a Thesis in 
Greek, or who had not made thetour 
of Europe, there would be soon 
found ‘abundance of gardeners so 
qualified.’ How wise and how 
witty! © 

Mr Loudon holds, that every ra- 
tional man may obtain every thing 
he desires, if'he but desire it strong- 
ly and steadily; ‘and “carry his desire 
into continuous action: Ashe is not 
an irrational man, and manifestly de- 
sires to write: sense; how happens it, 
then, that he has jotted down so 
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much portentous nonsense? “ Sup- 
pose,” saith he, ‘a man desires to be 
a king ; that is adesire sufficiently ex- 
traordinary ; but if he will first make 
himself acquainted with the history 
of all men who have raised them- 
selves from nothing to be kings, and 
then consider in which part of the 
world he is most likely to succeed, 
he may very likely attain his object.” 
Suppose Mr Loudon himself desires 
to be king of Dahomey? He would 
find it no easy matter to kick all the 
native princes out of his way to the 
throne; and we should not fear to 
lay a pine-apple to a crab, that, long 
before his ambition was gratified by 
his finding himself sitting in state, 
almost naked, with a gold-rimmed 
cocketl hat on his regal head, he 
would have to act, not as king’s chief 
drummer, but chief drum, his skin 
having been skilfully made into that 
warlike instrument, wherewith the 
slave of the legitimate and reign- 
ing monarch “ affrighted armies.” 
Would he, as a simpler speculation, 
try to be king of Brentford? That 
monarchy, we believe, is elective; 
but what a crowd of competitors! 
How many were the chances even 
against Bamfylde Moore Carew him- 
self, who, by a rare concurrence of 
circumstances, was chosen by accla- 
itigtton King of the Beggars ! 
Suppose again “that a man de- 
sires to possess great wealth”—to 
be as rich as Cresus, while he 
chooses to continue in that post of 
honour, a private station. He may 
attempt this, Mr Loudon tells us, in 
three ways; and as he mentions but 
three, we may.presume, that in his 
estimation there are but three, and 
that unless he follow one or other of 
them, aman may never rationally hope 
to be rich. “This he may attempt 
in three ways—by a saving of income 
and gain of time, that is, by denying 
himself the usual gratifications of 
food, clothing, and: rest, and laying 
out at compound interest what is 
gained by these deprivations; by 
gambling speculations in property ; 
and by marriage.” Thank Heaven, 
we have no desire “to possess great 
wealth.” We sometimes dream of 
old, yea, much fine gold—in moun- 
tains—Alpabove Alp—aChimborazo 
of bu!lion—gold bars broader than 
the’ sunset clouds. Our imagina- 
tion despises Mr Camning’s famous 
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pieture of a good currency—a moun- 
tain of paper irrigated by a river of 
gold. Wordsworth had us in his mind 
when he indited the pregnant line— 
** that poor old man is richer than he 
seems.” But all the stories, that make 
such a noise in the world, of our 
worldly wealth are idle; for we area 
mere annuitant of a few thousands, 
and, with the exception of Buchanan 
Lodge, (not fifty acres, policy and 
all,) we are “lords of our presence, 
and no land beside.’ What then? 
We are not the man “to desire to 
possess great wealth,” “ by denying 
ourselves the gratifications of food, 
clothing, and rest.” The gratifica- 
tions of food are intense, including, 
of course, all eatables and all drink- 
ables; and rather than forego these, 
might we cease to be. Yet we eat 
rather with a steady than a voracious 
appetite, and pity ’tis that we flou- 
rished not during the Grecian my- 
thology, that Baechus and Ariadne 
might have taken a lesson from us 
how to turn up the little finger. 
Neither did we ever feel any incli- 
nation to deny ourselves the gratifi- 
cation of clothing, except when ta- 
king the plunge or shower-bath in 
a pool or beneath a waterfall of the 
Tweed. Then the shepherdess on 
the hill beholds us through her hol- 
low hand, an animated image of the 
Truth, lustrous amidst the vapours. 
Aud what would be human life, 
without rest! Oh, divine privilege 
of leisure! To us the land of Drow- 
syhead is the land of Faery; and as 
we awaken at the touch of morn’s 
rosy fingers, what an illustration of 
the otium cum dignitate, in the per- 
son of one nevertheless well-stricken 
in years! We scorn the assistance 
of red plush-breeches, worn by a 
celebrated philosopher to prevent 
him sliddering down the inclined 
plane of his couch—and, though we 
lie in finest linen, trust fearlessly to 
the native tenacity of our limbs and 
frame, and to that noble organ of 
Adhesiveness which phrenologists 
have come from afar to admire. 
‘Laying out at compound interest, 
what is gained by these depriva- 
tions” of feod, clothes, and rest! 
The idea of compound interest is to 
us 8o shocking, that while our me- 
taphysical genius would fain analyze 
it, our conscience instinctively re- 
coils ‘from ‘the ‘horrer, and leaves 
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the monstrous mass in all the loath- 
someness of its conglomeration. Suf- 
ficient for the day is the money 
thereof—enough and to spare. Nor, 
we hope, do all poor people go un- 
relieved from our lintel, though now 
and then an idler or a drunkard may 
with his heel indent a curse on the 
gravel walk, or, in sullen spite, up- 
root a flower from the borders, that, 
like two harmless and splendid 
snakes, sometimes shrub-concealed, 
glide towards our porch. Though 
some silly ones seem to know it 
not, we have all our lives been lovers 
of simplicity; so no wonder we de- 
light in simple interest, and see a 
charm in two per cent beyond the 
reaches of a miser’s soul in his most 
avaricious dream. 

And what say we to Mr Loudon’s 
second way of getting, ponsossion of 
great wealth—- gambling specula- 
tions in property?” We abhor all 
gambling; but all speculations in 
property are not gambling; and 
hundreds and thousands of British 
merchants: acquire “great wealth” 
by knowledge working according to 
a rule. of. life. drawn by honour 
and conscience, and rather than 
swerve from it they would be poor. 
“ Th’ accomplished men of the ac- 
counting house are they ;”—through 
them, has this empire waxed great, 
and may the seas be for ever whi- 
tened with their sails. Too many 
gamblers there are in trade—and 
they are seeking. now to strangle 
their native soil—but the nobler éerre 
Jilaii_will not suffer them—and Ceres 
smiles to see a muzzle put on the 


mouth of the blatant beast that has- 


been so fiercely growling for cheap 


bread, reckless all the while of that 


industry which has already filled our 
market-places with cheap corn—and 
will keep England “ Merry Eng- 
land”’ still, if the plough be not pal- 
sied, nor. the natural order of .civi- 
lized society inverted, and “ the smi- 
ling power of eultivation,’ which 
now lies.on many a once unproduc- 
tive hill, withered by insane legisla- 
tion, for sake of false friends or true 
enemies, who hypocrsitically bless 
or sincerely curse us,and our power 
and our. dominion, from, lands, be- 
yond the.sea, whose. slavery we yet 
may. pity, and whose, liberty. we do 
not need to envy, so. long,as.we till 
the glebe that, in spite of snows and 
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hails, shews its rich harvests to the 
sun, ripening. in frequent. glooms, 
and sometimes reaped by a hardy 
race amidst the pauses of the tem- 


pest. 

But what think we of Mr Lou- 
don’s third and last way of acquiring 
“ great”. wealth —by marriage? 
Why, a beautiful young woman, 
with a sublime fortune, is not to be 
sneezed at in nuptial sheets—unless 
it be to give the dear creature an 
opportunity of saying, “God. bless 
you!” An ugly old woman, on the 
other hand, in the stocks, is to be 
scunnered at, in a similar predica- 
ment, were it but to induce her to 
allow you a separate maintenance, 
and all the privileges of a bachelor. 
The world knows we are engaged ; 
but were we offered our choice of 
two lovely beings—both beautiful— 
but the one, sole child of an eminent 
banker, and the other, the last of a 
second series.of daughters raised— 
as the Americans say—not forced— 
from the, time-honoured bed, of ;a 
country igeajlenen impatient of wi- 
dowhood, whose ancestors had killed 
their own mutton from time imme- 
morial—we should, unless. her hair 
were very red indeed, take unto our 
bosom. the dowerless. damsel, were 
it only for the pure delight of-seeing 
her, at our own. expenses, “ taking 
off her marriage clothes,” or, in other _ 
words, providing herself with a taste- 
ful trousseau,. In short, we would 
take her with rapture into our arms, 
though she had just a shift. to her 
back, and but. one pair of elastic 
garters. Like the moon without a 
cloud—or like the moon veiled in 
clouds—her beauty would thus be 
ours too, inasmuch as. we.should be 
the sun that illumined the lovely orb. 
Think but.for a moment of your 
bride buying, out of her own dower, 
you being farthingless, and receiving 
discount for ready money, not. only 
the four-posted bed, but all the rest 
of the furniture—nay, the very house 
to which, you bring ber home, and of 
which, with a face. of the most brazen 
assurance, you tell her, to, consider 
herself the mistress—she having con- 
siderately bought up, the feu-duty, 
and introduced .gas ||, Then. the, de- 
gradation of, neyer .being permitted, 
while you, breathe, to, put, on or take 
off your breeches, without the con- 
sciousness, that s/e/paid; for, them 
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(and, consequently, is entitled to 
wear them ad dibitum), whether vel- 
vet or fustian—so inexorable is the 
~ law of the association of ideas. Far 
rather—so help us heaven—would 
we wear kilts till we dropped into 
the grave. 

But what thinks and says Mr Lou- 
don? Why, that of the three ways 
aforesaid, “ the first is slow, but cer- 
tain—the second is dangerous—and 
the third doubtful.” From this, it is 
clear that he recommends the first, 
and would have all prudent garden- 
ers—for it is to them he is writing— 
“ deny themselves the usual gratifi- 
cations of food, clothing, and rest.” 
The second—*“ gambling specula- 
tions in property,” lie seldom in their 
way, and are dangerous; and the 
third is so doubtful, that better far 
a son of the spade should go sans 
meat, sans drink, sans clothes, sans 
sleep, sans every thing, than look out 
for a lass with a tocher. But why 
call the third mode doubtful? As- 
sure yourself of the precise amount, 
at a fair valuation by au experienced 
appraiser, of the real and personal 
property of the favoured fair, and 
by marrying her instanter across the 
bonnet, you make yourself udtimus 
et solus heres—to speak classically 
—of the great globe herself, and all 
that she inherits. Nothing doubtful 
after that—but as sure as a gun are 
you an opulent gardener. Your 
search, by the premises, was not for 
heart’s-ease or none-so-pretty; you 
have got your dandelion—a flower 
which apprentices call by a grosser 
name—but what you wished for was 
gold; and is she not as yellow in the 
face, and all over, as a gowden gui- 
nea? 

Again—“ Suppose,” quoth our 
bedesmana, “a man wishes te become 
an eminent Poet, he may not become 
such a poet as Burns or Lord By- 
ren, because the clay ef which he is 
furmed may be originally of inferior 
quality to that ef these men; but if 
his natural faeulties are of the ave- 
rage quality, he may become a poet 
of respectable rank.’ From Mr 
Loudon’s cautious use of the “ may,” 
he seems merely te think that the 


eee are against the genera- 
ity of gardeners becoming absolute 
Burnses or Byrons; the thing is not 
impossible—for their “clay” 


imp 
may be of inferior quality, so may 
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it be of equal, or haply of superior ; 
and from soils of average quaiity, 
pretty heavy crops of poetry—which 
may be sold per sample—may be de- 
pended on with ordinary manage- 
ment. And how is the man, gardener 
or not, “* wishing to become an emi- 
nent poet,” to proceed? “ First, let 
him read all the poetry that has been 
written in such languages as he un- 
derstands; next, let him, by the aid 
of books on rhetoric, and on the art 
of poetry and criticism, analyze all 
the best poems, and treasure up in 
his mind all the figures, metaphors, 
&e. that are made use of in them. 
Then let him, according to the line 
of poetry which he chooses to pur- 
sue, place himself in circumstances 
favourable to its study, and perse- 
vere till he produces at least a new 
combination ef former figures, join- 
ed, if possible, with seme which, as 
Addison has expressed it, are both 
‘ strange and new,” and thus may he 
become an eminent poet of respect- 
able rank. 

After these remarks on extrava- 
gant desires—that is to say, on desires 
derided as extravagant by thought- 
less people—and on what Mr Loudon 
chooses to call the possibility “ of 
attaining ends generally considered 
as depending on fate, criginal genius, 
or predestination, it will not be ne- 
ceesary,” he says, “to hint at the 
practicability of any man’s attain- 
ing eminence as an artist of any 
description—as a literary character, 
natural or experimental philosopher, 
mathematician, divine, lawyer, or 
physician.” If all this be true, and 
we should be sad and sorry to deny 
it, we cannot help wondering at 
there being so many professional 
gardeners—so few kings, and fewer 
poets. But our enthusiastic friend 
drives his doctrine on desire still 
farther home, assuring us “ that no 
self-convicted sinner ever failed of 
being converted, nor any persevering 
lover of getting possession of his 
mistress.’ How does he account 
for remerse committing suicide? 
And if a dozen persevering lovers 
are ‘a’ wooin’, puin’ at her,” will 
they all get possession of the same 
mistress ? 

Other. faculties, however, are ne- 
cessary-to ensure success in horti- 
culture, besides desire—and of these 
the chief are attention and memory. 
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“ Unless’ says he—* we pay at- 
tention to what is addressed to us, 
whether by the ear or eye, it is im- 
possible we can remember, because 
the sight or sound has made no im- 
pression on the memory, and without 
memory there can be no knowledge.” 
Of the truth of this original observa- 
tion he gives a very striking illustra- 
tion—“lt is a common thing for a per- 
son to walk out and return without 
being able to describe, or even men- 
tion, any one thing he has seen; or to 
read a newspaper withaut being able 
to tell what he has read, farther ihan 
to give some vague idea ef the subr 
ject.” But attention alone will not 
do; and he instructs the young gar- 
dener how to cultivate memory on 
philosophical principles—after a fa- 
shion that makes small beer of Fein- 
agle. The generic names of planta 
and animals are, he tells us, of three 
kinds (just as there were three ways 
of getting rich); “ those composed of 
words indicating something of the 
nature, or appearance, or uses of the 
plants—those composed of the name 
of some eminent individual—and 
those composed of native or lacal 
names. Do you wish to remember 
the name of same plant of the second 
or of the third class? Then, 

“« Thus, Gordon was a nurseryman 
at Mile-end, a short, lame, sailor. 
looking man, who dressed in blue 
trowsers, chewed tobacco, and was 
without offspring ; it is easy to ima- 
gine his wife reproaching him with 
the last circumstance, while he holds 
out to her a plant of Gordonia, as a 
substitute for a son and heir. Elet- 
tari being extensively cultivated as a 
spice by the natives of Coromandel, 
we may imagine a group of these 
Indians arriving after death at the 
gates of Paradise, each with a bundle 
of the plant. The porter may be 
supposed, on firet opening the gate, 
to be about to shut it in the faces of 
these poor black fellews, till they all 
sheut out, ‘ Elettari.” ‘What then,’ 
says the porter, with surprise, ‘you 
are, elect-are-yet’ and lets them in. 
Elettari is the only native generic 
name in Monandria Monogynia ; the 
native: specific names in the same 
class and order are Allughas, Zerum- 
bet, Casumunar, and a, which 
ae ah Se likened a sound to 

lu trumpet, Cheesemong- 
er; and Maijoceki. F 
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All ‘other names,, whether of 
science, or those which oceur inthe 
common intercourse of life, as of 
persons and places, are to be recol- 
lected “ on the same principle;’ 
“ and the more ludicrous the asso- 
ciation, the better will it be re. 
collected.” All this may be extreme- 
ly witty; but then, Mr Loudon 
should recollect that a sense of the 
ludicrous is not equally given to 
gardeners; that in some it is fine, in 
others coarse, in some quick, in 
others slow; that in many it seems 
almost dead or dormant, and in most 
suppressed, during the duties of 
daily life, by other senses of a high- 
er kind. Be that as it may, ’tis in- 
sulting and injurious to vegetables 
te recollect their names by ludicreus 
asaociationsalone,—and if such of the 
Monanadria Monogynia as rejoice in 
their native specific names, ceuld be 
informed of Mr Loudon’s new no- 
menclature, they would rise up to 
a plant, and push him from his stool 
in his pride of place. The coarse, 
vulgar wit ef animal matter we can 
well believe very offensive te a sen- 
sitive vegetable; and coarse, vulgar 
wit is Me Loudon’s here as ever set 
the smiddy in aroar. What decent 
gardener would call any thing with 
buds or leaves—strumpet? What 
gardener who had read his Bible, as 
a touch of the ludicrous, would 
change allughas into halleluiah ? 
What a capon who should chuckle 
to call casumunar, cheesemonger ? 
And as for remembering fer ever 
Mioga, by pronouncing it Maijocchi, 
does Mr Loudon imagine that the 
name of that ungrateful reprobate is 
familiar as a household word in 
English gardens? He makes such 
free use of the scissors, that we do 
net always know when he is origi- 
nal, and when he is indebted to wits 
no way inferior to himself in power 
of illustration. Is the following his 
own, or Feinagle’s, or some other 
fool's? Ia spite of inverted commas, 
it must be a lump of Loudon. 

if Lam told that the Dutch mer- 
chant Sehimmelphenninck was a 
very wealthy or religious man, that 
will net assist me in recollecting his 
leng name; but if | say to myself 
there is seme resemblance between 
Sebi i and skim-melh- 
peu-und-ink, the resemblance may 
enable mete de se;.or if 1 have re. 
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course to a Dutch dictionary, and 
discover that schimmel is grey, and 
phennich a penny,I have greypenny, 
as a synonym, which, with the ope- 
rations the mind has undergone in 
getting at it, will most probably im- 
press the original name on the me- 
mory. If a Highlander tells me his 
name is Macpherson, I immediately 
interpret it mac parson,—son of a 
parson—son of a Catholic priest and 
a Highland maid; and | figure to 
inyself his first parents of a for- 
mer age, a Franciscan friar, ‘an oily 
man of God, and a bare-legged 
brawny wench. I see the monk 
receive her into his cell, take her 
confession, lead her from the confes- 
sional to his couch, there to kneel 
and join with him in prayer: the 
straying hands of the holy father 
surprise the penitent, but he consoles 
her: ‘ Let us forget ourselves, 
daughter, “all flesh is grass,” but God 
is every thing, and every thing is 
permitted to his servant St Francis, 
—let our bodies take their course.’ 
Nine moons hence, and the sun rises 
on the plantlet of the tree of Mac- 
pherson.” 

Having thus strengthened his me- 
mory by the same means by which 
he has refined his taste, the gardener 
cannot fail in giving himself “an in- 
tellectual education, independently 
of acquiring his profession.” Eight 
hours per day, we are told, is about 
the average of his labour throughout 
the year. It is not often severe; so 
he has eight hours for “ rest, dress- 
ing ang undressing ; eight for labour, 
and acquiring the practice of garden- 
ing, and eight hours for refreshment 
and study. Oncomparing this time for 
study with that which is usually devo- 
ted to it by young men at college, not 
the generality of young men, but 
those even who attain to eminence, 
we will find the difference very in- 
considerable.” The young man at 
college, Mr Loudon reminds us, re- 
quires the same time for rest as the 
gardener, and at least two hours 
more for dressing and undressing ; 
for breakfast he requires an hour, 
and for dinner and tea at least three 
hours. It is. so long since we were 
a young man at college, that we can- 
not confidently as.to all the 
items in Mr Loudon’s account. But 
never shall we believe that we re- 
quired at least two hours for dress- 
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ing and undressing—washing and 
shaving, of course, included in the 
bill of the day. For undressing 
we could not have required above 
a minute in the twenty-four hours 
then—on the supposition—a liberal 
one—of our having undressed twice 
—for we do not require for the same 
purpose, and on the same supposi- 
tion, more than two minutes now. 
Five seconds for neckcloth—five for 
coat and waistcoat—cossacks five— 
drawers five, (for if you hurry you 
tear)—and stockings, five each—on 
an average of a year—for occasion- 
ally we keep Gooding about on one 
leg, with the silk fliped over the 
instep of the other foot, and clingin 
to it with an obstinacy that woul 
have discomposed the man of Uz, 
though not Us—and that makes one 
minute. No allowance is here made 
for shirt or flannel waistcoat—but 
these no true Scotchman changes 
above once a-week—that is a work 
for Sabbath hours—and we have 
known it take double the time of all 
our other dis-apparelling. No young 
man at college will ever be in the 
first class, or senior wrangler, who 
cannot undress within the minute, 
and dress within the quarter of an 
hour—so from Mr Loudon’s most 
extravagant and outrageous allow- 
ance of two hours, subtract one 
hour and twenty-eight minutes— 
which add either to sleep or study, 
or in equal proportions to both—for 
surely you would not add them to 
eating, which, according to Mr 
Loudon, already engrosses four 
hours, without including its conse- 
uences, which, however, perhaps 
all under the head of relaxation. 
Whoever took an hour for break- 
fast? Why, we could make three 
breakfasts—and material breakfasts, 
too—in that long space of time— 
were it not for fear of a surfeit. 
Three hours, “ at least,’ for dinner 
and tea, is likewise enormous; and 
a poor creature, indeed, must he be, 
who takes tea at all when reading 
for honours. He makes his debit 
in..the world in the shape of the 
Wooden Spoon. 

It. finally appears that your gar- 
dener, who works on a yearly ave- 
rage but eight hours a-day, has more 
time for study than your Oxonian or 
Cantab.. It is true, allows Mr Lou- 
don, that he:is “subject to the time 
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aor in eating, but that may 
well be considered as compensated 
by the knowledge of botany he ac- 
quires in the garden during his hours 
of labour.” The great advantage, 
however, which your gardener pos- 
sesses over your Oxonian and Can- 
tab is, “ that, unless his religion for- 
bid, he may study at least twelve 
hours every Sunday.” Mr Loudon 
is the most liberal man in his reli- 
gious opinions we ever heard of, as 
you will see by and by ; meanwhile, 
do you not admire the coolness with 
which he lets drop, “ unless his reli- 
gion forbid,” into the above passage? 
He recommends that the Sundays 
shall be employed thus :—Morning 
commenced as usual with a lan- 
guage; “the remaining part of the 
day we would dispose of in portions 
of one, two, or three hours, in bring- 
ing forward those evening studies 
which we had been least successful 
in during the week, or found our- 
selves most in want of for actual use. 
This day is also particularly adapted 
for drawing, which, though it ought 
not to be neglected with artificial 
light, yet goes on best with that of 
the sun.” Arithmetic, mensuration, 
and land-surveying, mechanics and 
experimental philosophy, essay and 
letter-writing, “ both with a view to 
improvement in the style and pen- 
manship,” and, if possible, miscella- 
neous reading from an Encyclopedia 
—these are the studies on which the 
gardener, according to Mr Loudon’s 
scheme of education, is to be em- 
ployed twelve hours every Sabbath 
or Lord’s day. 

These are some “ of the branches 
which best deserve his attention.” 
But this Gardener’s Friend holds 
that “ one branch of knowledge is as 
much as any person ever does or can 
excel in.” gardener, therefore, 
should not, he thinks, “ attempt to 
excel in any one branch of know- 
ledge besides that of gardening.” 
Even in botany he cannot arrive at 
great perfection, from not having 
an ‘opportunity of consulting the 
herbariums and books, which are 
only to be found in the metropolis. 
Instead, therefore, of vainly attempt- 
ing “to excel in any one branch ex- 
cept gardening,” he ought to follow 
another plan entirely, and a most 

lausible one it seems in Mr Lou- 
on’s simple words—“ He ought ra- 
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ther to make himself acquainted» 
to the degree that circumstances 
may permit, with the whole cycle of 
human Sitter But, even when 
he has done so, he must not think of 
ever being able to become “ e 

at chemical analysis, dissection of 
animals; solving problems in any of 
the higher branches of mathematics, 
or to excel in painting, music, or 
poetry.” 

Discouraging doctrine, and, we 
hope, unsound—but how is the gar- 
dener to find means of making him- 
self acquainted with the whole cycle 
ofhuman knowledge? “ Tothe degree 
that circumstances may permit,” is a 
most indefinite degree ; and should 
it so happen that the gardener has 
found a place “ among the farthest 
Hebrides,’ the degree to which he 
may have made himself acquainted 
with the whole cycle of human know- 
ledge would be hardly, we should 
think, worth taking, except for the 
honour of the thing, and to be worn 
as a titularornament. In happier cir- 
cumstances, the source from which 
he is to derive his general knowled 
‘* it may be easily conceived, is ch 
from books.” - He is to derive aid, 
too, from professional men, men of 
talents and learning, wherever he has 
an opportunity of conversing with 
them, public lectures, artists, arti- 
sans, manufacturers of every descrip- 
tion, manufactories, engines, mines, 
dock-yards, and all other works dis- 
playing human skill. But the grand 
source is books—and the question is, 
says Mr Loudon, how a journeyman 
gardener, whose wages are often less 
than those of a common labourer, 
is to procure them ? ; 

Now it is well known to all per- 
sons conversant with such matters, 
that there are, over and above the 
more rare and uncommon one of pur- 
chase, three ways of procuring books 
—begging, borrowing, and s 
—though by means of a fine but not 
difficult analysis, all the three, nay 
all the four, may be reduced to one 
—to wit, stealing—as a few words 
will shew. You pretend to purchase 
books—but you never pretend to pay 
for them ; and thus, “to the degree 
that circumstances may permit, you 
become ac with the whole 
cycle of human knowledge.” The 
distinction between begging and bor- 
ome lahat tee be at times 
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almost imperceptible ; but begging is 
more nearly akin\to purchase with- 
out payment ; for in both cases alike 
you make the book your own, with 
consent of the previous owner, and 
write your name on it, not only with- 
out compunction, but with a rejoi- 
cing conscience. Borrowing, you 
perceive at once, is stealing, with a 
gentler name, aggravated by audacity 
—for you do not, for a long course of 
years, deny the fact, but, on the con- 
trary, apologize every time you meet 
the previous owner—which, how- 
ever, you take care shall be as sel- 
dom as possible—nay, promise to re- 
turn it on Monday. Your friend cuts 
ou, or goes abroad, or marries, and 
ets his books in his children, or, 
best of all, dies, and the book—or 
books—are yours for life. Mere sim- 
ple stealing—that is, coe Teste 
though common, is not correct; but 
being committed probably on a sud- 
den impulse, on the sly, and with 
shame, it is a venial offence in com- 
ison with borrowing; though we 
believe that he who steals many 
books, one after another, nor gives 
over doing so, even after frequent 
detection and exposure, will be al- 
most sure to take to borrowing at 
last. 

With such sentiments on stealing, 
we were startled by Mr Loudon’s 
answer to his own question, “ How 
is.a journeyman gardener, whose 
wages are less often than a common 
labourer, to procure books? ”— 
* Our answer is, borrow them; and 
make it a fixed rule to purchase no 
books excepting grammars, diction- 
aries, and other elementary works, 
and of these, used and cheap copies.” 
And from whom is he to borrow? 
Why, from the head gardener, to be 
sure. And how does /e procure 
them? Why, he borrows them, of 
course, from “the patron under 
whom he serves.” And how came 
they into Ais possession? Probably 
by purchase, without payment; and 
thus do the journeymen gardeners 
over all Britain “become acquainted, 
as far-as circumstances may permit, 
with the whole cycle of human 
knowledge,” at the expense of John 
Murray, Longman, and Ce., and Wil- 
liam ee We pity the poor 

ers. 

The sort of books, says Mr Lou- 
don, “desirable to borrow,” inde. 
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pendently of those connected with- 
professional acquirements, are trea- 
tises on chemistry, zoology, minera- 
logy, and, above all, a good Encyclo- 
pedia—one systematically, instead 
of alphabetically arranged, would be 
the best; but as most existing libra- 
ries, he says, are now stocked with 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, or 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, “these must be 
taken till a well-executed one, on the 

lan of the Encyclopedia Metropo- 
itana, now publishing, (but badly 
executed,) finds its way into general 
use.” The Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana is not badly executed, as this 
conceited gentleman impertinently 
says in a parenthesis—any one num- 
ber of it being worth all he has compi- 
led since he became a clipper. Then, 
there is the Edinburgh Encyclope- 
dia, edited by Sir David Brewster, 
now complete, and the property of 
that enterprising bookseller, Mr 
Tegg, full of the most useful infor- 
mation of all kinds, as Mr Loudon 
well knows, though he has kept his 
left-hand thumb upon it, all the 
while brandishing in his right a for- 
midable pair of shears that might 
trim a privet hedge, or the mane of 
a bonassus. 

While the journeyman gardener 
is thus making himself acquainted, 
to the degree that circumstances 
may permit, “with the whole cycle 
of human knowledge,” the indefati- 
gable book-borrower has not been 
neglectful of personal accomplish- 
ments, which Mr Loudon classes 
under the following grand divi- 
sions—“ Dancing, fencing, boxing, 
wrestling, the infantry manual exer- 
cise, whist, backgammon, and the 
fiddle.’ Of these, he considers 
‘* dancing, boxing, and the fiddle, as 
the most essential objects. In most 
country places, these and all the 
other acquirements may be learned 
from retired valets, old soldiers, or 
from some of the servants in a great 
family, at an easy rate.” They may 
be paid for in vegetables. 

Dancing, and the manual exercise, 
are particularly useful, Mr Loudon 
thinks, as improving the gait of a 
gardener, “ and habituating him to 
good postures, both in standing and 
sitting.” He looks like an old sol- 
dier. We fear that retired valets are 
seldom good hands at the boxing- 
gloves, and seldomer with the naked 
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tmawlies; and that a yokel in a turn- 


up at a fair has a better chance of 


fleoring his man, by his own natu- 
ral way of fighting, whatever that 
may be, than by the pseudo-science 
taught him by my Lord’s gentle- 
man. In the ring, “a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing;” and 
there is nothing, with the uninitiated 
into the greater mysteries, like good 
round hitting, closing, and hugging, 
with an occasional, and perhaps ac~ 
cidental and unaccountable cross- 
buttock. Let the gardener, say 
we, eschew fighting altogether; if 
wantonly attacked, let him use the 
blackthorn, hitting fearlessly at the 
head ; and if his heart be in the right 
pisee, by using that simple recipe, 
e will down half-a-dozen gipsies. 
Against the fiddle we have nothin 
to say—except the Scotch one—an 
in lieu of it we beg to substitute the 
ipe. We can say little or no- 
thing in favour of cards. We hate 
the whole pack. Mr Loudon, how- 
ever, thinks whist “an essential 
accomplishment of every man who 
would find his way in society in 
England, where conversation is not 
nearly so well understood as on the 
Continent, and therefore less re- 
lied on for passing the time agree- 
ably.” 

An easy, graceful, and yet manly 
action is to be attained by the young 
gardener, as we have seen, by the 
practice of dancing and the manual 
exercise; but these are insufficient 
to give him a good address. He is 
therefore “to read Lord Chester- 
field, guarding against. those slips of 
the pen where he seems to recom- 
mend impurity and deception.” And 
he-can only acquire “a gracious and 
polite manner of speaking by much 
reading, and by attending to the lan- 
guage of ladies and gentlemen, fre- 
quenters of polished society.’ Much 
depends on the proper management 
of the muscles of the face. A gar- 
dener must not bea gawky. Now 
our physiognomist has noticed, “ that 
the features of the face may be set” 
to any emotion, so that. “if the 
muscles of his face are put in train- 
ing by a er at the commence- 
ment of his-apprenticeship, almost 
any thing may be done with them, as 
ree ie se a Should he: 
tire: profession; he may go upon: 
the-stage, and a Matthews, a Yates, 
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or a John Reeve, be found in every 
provincial theatre. Yet we find 
“ that a gardener’s object should be 
less the power of varying them than 
of giving a set expression of anima- 
tien, joined to a degree of satisfac- 
tien; this medium or central dispo- 
sition he can occasionally alter to 
that of pleasure on the one hand, or 
disapprobation on the other, as cir- 
cumstances require.” The art of 
conversation, so flourishing on the 
Continent, being little erstood 
here, “consisting, in ordi iety, 
in tiresome relations as to the party 
or their affairs, attempts to obtain vie- 
tory in argument, &e.,”” Mr Loudon 
has devised a scheme for the cultiva- 
tion of conversation, as a delightful 
art, which we hope will not be con- 
fined to gardeners, but extended to 
all mankind. “ Three or four gar- 
deners, all eager for improvement, 
might practise conversation on this 
principle, by assembling occasion< 
ally, and either conversing as equals, 
or, for the sake of variety, assuming 
characters. Two, for example, may 
take the part of the parents of a fa~ 
mily, one or two as strangers on @ 
visit to them, and the rest as children, 
and so on. The party might first pro« 
duce that sort of family wrangling 
and snarling, which commonly occurs 
at firesides, as the conversation to be 
avoided ; and next a conversation as 
it ought to be, or as each gardener 
would desire to have it in his own 
family.” In short, having already all 
put the muscles of their face in train- 
ing, and being excellent comedians, 
they are to have private theatricals, 
at one another’s houses, at which will 
be enacted extemporary domestic 
dramas, such as the Spoiled Child; 
the Brawling Brothers, the Scoldipg 
Wife, Who’s Papa, and My Uneles 
There are few stronger innate prin- 
ciples in human nature than “a-paw- 
pensity for the dwama ;” and we have 
only to hope that no beak will inter- 


fere with so moral and intellectual am - 


entertainment, no money, we pre- 
sume, being taken at the door, and 
the most delicate female parts being 
performed by stout young gardeners, 

There are, Mr Loudon tells us, two 
things in conduct which the gardener 
ought most particularly to avoid— 
familiarity and cupidity.. Nothing 


more odious’ than familiarity, nora 
more certain mark; he says;of low’ 
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birth and breeding. Really, as to low 
birth, there is no need to sneer at it 
here, for few gardeners are what is 
called gentlemen born—though many 
of them are, in the best sense of the 
word, gentlemen. Low birth and 
low breeding generally go together, 
such is the lot of man. And we must 
not be offended by the familiarity of 
the vulgar, but make allowances for 
the manners of well-meaning people, 
whom providence has made delvers 
and ditchers. “ A low ignorant man,” 
quoth Mr Loudon, “ if he receive the 
slightest civilities from a superior, 
immediately conceives the latter has 
a particular friendship for him, and 
even endeavours to turn this friend- 
ship to advantage, by asking to bor- 
row money to forward himself in 
business, or requesting a place under 
government, ora pension.” And pray, 
why not try to borrow money as well 
as books? A place under government 
is a more serious affair, but as for a 
pension, if the man be an old soldier 
or sailor, and have a wooden leg, he 
enjoys one already; and if he be 
sound, wind and limb, he is pro- 
bably on the parish. You may, in 
most cases, put him off with half-a- 
crown; but it is not so easy to get 
rid of the fair sex. For Mr Loudon 
assures us, that “ if a gentleman, or 
indeed any man, notices a low fa- 
miliar woman, the latter immediately 
concludes he is in love with her.” 
Very likely, if the netice taken of her 
chance to be in a wood, and consist 
in chucking her under the chin. But 
then the familiarity is first commit- 
ted by the gentleman, or any other 
man, and he must abide the result. 
On the highroad, or in the harvest- 
field, or in the churchyard, “ on the 
skaleing 0’ the kirk,” or at the cot- 

door, surely you may “ notice 
a low familiar woman,” without in- 
spiring her with a sudden belief that 
you are the victim of passion for her 
charms, and will never rest till you 
have effected her ruin, or made her 
your wife. Few men of our years are 
more likely to kindle a flame in the 
susceptible bosom than Christopher 
North ; few men of any years more 
suave to the sex. Yet we have no- 
ticed -hundreds; aye, thousands, of 


maids, wives, and widows, of low 
birth and low br who dropped 
us a curtey; and as us “to come 


ben the house and taste,” without 
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seeming, so far as was knowl W's) 
simple souls, to suspect us of being 
over head and. ears in love wi 
them, though we confess our cratéh 
has occasionally been spirited away 
ina miraculous manner, found next 
morning by “ the auld wife ayont the 
fire,” behind a cabinet in the spence, 
and delivered to us, without expla- 
nation, embroidered with a spider’s 
web, and in the web the spider. 

“A well-informed and polite man,” 
says our sage, “is not familiar with 
any one.” What sayest thou to that 
doctrine, dear Charles Lamb? Where 
are gone * all the familiar faces!” 
The well-informed and polite man, 
Mr Loudon tells us, is not familiar 
with any one, “ because heknows that 
if he were to lay bare every thing re- 
specting himself, he would lessen 
respect.” There is no occasion to lay 
bare every thing, not even when you 
bathe in loch or river ; but why such 
fear of lessening respect? We have 
some friends—three, or perhaps four 
—whom we love like uterine bro- 
thers—but, thank God, weknow them 
too well, and they know us too well, 
to allow the possibility of mutual 
respect. For half acentury and up- 
wards we have been as familiar as 
trees composing one clump on the 
hillside—or as clouds brought into 
union by heaven’s own breath “frae 
a’ the airts the wind can blew,” and 
allowed to settle down on a bright 
blue spot of sky, for an hour of pro- 
found and perfect peace! Respect 
Away with it to hypocrites or self- 
deceivers. But ours be the bond and 
balm of life—the Christian virtue 
that is born in the freedom of the 
heart—fearing nothing, suspecting 
nothing, but like a bird on the bough, 
or a flower on the brae, singing and 
smiling, for its own sweet sake, as if 
there were neither sin nor sorrow on 
all this earth—and that is Love—the 
same love that was in the heart of 
Cain before he came to envy Abel, 
and while yet he saw, without anger, 
the smoke of the sacrifice ascending 
from that rural altar, “and bless- 
ed the brother whom erelong: he 
slew !” 

But what saith Mr Loudon on cu- 
pidity? That itis out of the ques- 
tion with a well-informed and polite 
man. And why ?):* Because ‘he 


knows mankind too well to suppose 
they will give hima valesble hing 











se he asks it; but even 

ere were a chance of getting it 
ithis, way, still he would not ask, 
use he might be asked something 


more valuable in return.” Hobbism 
is heard in all its hardness but from 
the jaws of a thorough-going Scotch- 
man. No Englishman of the selfish 
school could have made such a bare- 
faced avowal as this of the princi- 
ple of his moral creed. His own pride 
would have been offended by such 
a direct and explicit confession of 
his own meanness; and were the 
words set down for him, we can fan- 
cy we see John Bull trampling upon 
and tossing them, with fire-eyed dis- 
dain, like his namesake, more wrath- 
ful than seems reasonable with the 
toggery of a tailor, who is taking a 
swim with his friends the frogs. 

Mr Loudon, however, makes some 
amends for his enunciation of such 
despicable doctrine, by a good re- 
mark and pleasing illustration on the 


subject.of “ judicious restraint.” “A 

man properly under its influence,” 

he finely says, “ may be compared to 

a well-trained tree ; and as this figure 

is familiar to the young gardener, it 
r 


may be well for him frequently to 
ask himself, whether, supposing he 
were a cherry-tree, he would be 
reckoned one finely spread against 
a wall, or an unpruned standard.” 
Fairest and gentlest of readers, that 
ever dropped a tear on page of Ma- 
ga, or illumined it with a smile, what 
sayest thou? Wouldst thou, sup- 
posing thy sweet self to be a cherry- 
tree, be one finely spread against a 
wall, or an unpruned standard? Oh! 
not for all the suns and systems in 
—— would we see thee 

nely spread against a wall! Thy 
tender trunk trained up from -child- 
hood in the way it should go, and from 
which no liberty is left it to depart 
when-it is old—thy delicate limbs, 
spread eaglewise, fastened with rus- 
ty nails.and bits of musty flannel to 
the unfeeling bricks! All the round- 
ed proportions of thy naturally grace- 
ful figure flattened into a pancake— 
or say rather a fan, unfolded for ever 
yet flirted not at all! What, though 
by this process thou.art made to 
bear show-cherries: like plums? 
Alas! alas! love sickens and dies at 
sight of: the a lank, productive 
espalier!): But leve) springs again 
to:tife 2ats the: airy whisper of that 
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exquisite unpruned standard, blush 
ing yonder with blossoms that look 
as if they were composed of snew 
and fire blended in wondrous union 
by the. creative and reconciling 
spring.» We:.clasp her stem. that 
softens in our embrace, and thrills 
to our passion, while from each 
core expires a long-drawn mutual 
sigh. We release her—oh! sweet 
Helen Tree—from our imaginary 
marriage, and retiring a few steps, 
that she may have room to display 
herself all abroad, on the greensward 
of the sunny glade, an island in the 
wood, we gaze on the virgin glory 
till our soul assimilates itself to the 
sight, that fills it through a thousand 
eyes—and oh! metamorphosis di- 
vine, transfigured are we into a 
stately yo male cherry-tree, 
while all the birds of the morning 
break out into a nuptial song, 
and so closely intertwined are now 
our branches, that the sun himself 
knows not how to distinguish our 
blossoms, and is pleased to see the 
leving confusion every moment co- 
loured brighter and. brighter with 
beauty born of bliss; nor can the 
clouds themselves, who come float- 
ing along.from the orient to adore 
and worship, either abate or bedim 
the still unsubdued splendour of 
that one-in-two and two-in-one un- 
ra aera ranges 

u a young gardener to 
have abtained a tolerably good si- 
tuation at home, and to have proved 
it for a year or two, Mr Loudon says 
he should set about two things; 
“ the first is saving money,.and the 
second is entering into the marriage 
state.” He treats us with two tables 
of calculations, shewing how an in- 
dustrious, successful, and money- 
loving gardener may, at fifty, pur- 
chase no trifling annuity for two 
lives—his own and his wife’s—and 
thereby continue to jog on comfort- 
ably to the end. We have nothing 
to object to these tables, pay that 
they leave us rather in the dark as 
to Mr Loudon’s opinions on mar- 
riage. He is manifesily.a Malthu- 
sian, and speaks with fear and trem- 
bling, as well, he may, of what, he 
calls thoughtless and unmeasured 
procreation.” -But: here /is. the con- 


ch of his treatise on 
repr far gardeners: ; 
“The vulgar reason why a young 
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man ought to save money is, that 
he may get together as much as may 
enable him to collect some furni- 
tare and get married. This, how- 
ever, may be called saving to pro- 
duce want and misery. A young 
couple, eager to get the use of eac 
‘other’s persons, will not be very nice 
in the quantity or quality of their 
furniture. All they consider neces- 
sary is, accordingly, often got before 
either are twenty. Housekeeping 
and propagation are commenced; 
and thus the foundation laid of a 
life of hard labour, scanty food, and 
their attendants, bad temper, and 
oftendisease. After twenty-five years 
of bustle and distraction, nine or ten 
children have been produced, and 
are most probably growing up in 
rags and ignorance ; and all that this 
couple can say is, that they have 
struggled hard to create nine times 
as much misery as that by which they 
are oppressed. If the man had li- 
mited himself for twenty-five years 
to making the heads of pins, he might 
have accumulated as much as would 
have made him independent and 
comfortable, and still had sufficient 
time before him to marry, and en- 
joy the comfort and solace of a wife 
and children. But the use of a wife 
to a gardener, and to every man who 
is not independent, ought to be 
chiefly as the operative partner in 
his domestic economy ; to prepare 
his food, and keep in order his lod- 
ging and clothes. If, in addition to 
these duties, she has cultivated, or 
will cultivate her mind, so as to be- 
come interesting as a companion, so 
much the better; and if the parties 
further think that they can attain 
their object of independence, and 
fear one or two children, let them 
do so. Universal sources of happi- 
ness should never be rejected when 
they can be retained.” 

Mr Loudon seems to us to have 
here huddled together all the most 
loathsome language of the antipro- 
pagationists—and, therefore, he must 
strip and submit his back to the 
‘knout. He speaks like a vulgar 
fellow when he speaks “of a young 
couple eager to get the use of each 
other’s persons.” Were that all they 
were eager about, they would not 
“wait “to collect some furniture.” 
But even if it were, let not this el- 
@erly man, by such coarse and hateful 
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words, shew himself no better thatia 
monk. He should remember, that 
in the young even animal passion 
itself is commonly accompanied with 
feelings and fancies that are not ani- 
mal—and that the most ignorant, 
coarse, and clownish lout of a clod- 
hopper, notwithstanding all his grin- 
ning, may be seriously in love with 
a sweetheart whom it is hardly 
ossible for us to look at without 
aughter, presenting, as she does, so 
rare an assemblage of all that is 
most ludicrous in nature and in art. 
Yet the poor creatures are Christian 
—they have been married this very 
day in a church—and, after a sup- 
er provided for a few friends, of 
hentia and bacon, and a gallon or 
two of cider, they will go to bed— 
now husband and wife—and rising 
thankfully, long before Mr Loudon, 
go together to their work, They 
contrive to continue in the same cot- 
tage, and have children, some of 
whom die, and are buried with some 
expense and some grief—others live, 
sometimes behaving well, and some- 
times very ill indeed—and there is 
scolding, squalling, cuffing, kicking, 
and frequent pulling of ears. Yet, 
on the whole, the family are happy 
—as happiness goes in this world. 
And ’tis amusing to see how the pa- 
rents have transmitted both their 
faces to their eldest daughter Doro- 
thy, who is, notwithstanding, not 
only a good creature, but a Blue. 
Yes, she is the village poetess—and 
here is a little poem of her’s on the 
Battle of Agincourt, which she lately 
sent in a modest letter to Maga. 


How sublime are Honour’s deeds, 
Displaying rectitude ; 

In point of Glory there it lies, 
Prince Henry’s Magnitude. 


Is not our slight sketch more true to 
nature than Mr Loudon’s finished 
picture? “ Housekeeping and pro- 
pagation are commenced” are ugly 
words, because spat in an ugly spi- 
rit; and the whole world, we feel 
assured, will be against Mr Loudon 
in the preference he gives to the 
making of the heads of pins, through 
the long space of twenty-five revol- 
ving years, and with us in the pre- 
ference we give, through the same 
protracted period, to the making of 
the heads and tails of children. From 
his pitiful prating about pins, it would 
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appear that he thinks the proper age 
for a man’s marrying is about forty- 
five. But what young woman would 
marry such a foggy, if she could have 
a spruce lad of two or three-and- 
twenty? Observe, that a man of 
five-and-forty, who has been married 
twenty years and upwards, and can 
shew a comely wife and a fine grown- 
up or growing-up family of sons and 
daughters, is virtually a young man, 
and in the prime of life; but a bar- 
ren bachelor of the same age has al- 
most always such a suspicious look 
of longevity about him, that he is 
often accused, we confess unjustly, 
of being a Nestor aping a Neopto- 
lemus. Mr Loudon is as obscure 
an oracle on the proper age of our 
friend’s wife. “If the parties further 
think that they can attain their ob- 
ject of independence—and rear one 
or two children—let them do so.” 
Very laconic. They are to rear 
only one or two children—pray, are 
they not to beget any more? And 
if the answer be,—“ No—not any 
more,’”’—will Mr Loudon have the 
goodness to point out—not for our 
sakes, for we have no personal in- 
terest in the matter—but for our 
married brethren of mankind—how 
they are to proses’ it? Better far, 
to our mind, a life of hard labour, 
scanty food, and their attendants, 
bad temper, and often disease, after 
twenty-five years of bustle and dis- 
traction, nine or ten children, growing 
up in rags and ignorance, and the 
hardest struggles to create nine times 
as much misery as that by which the 
multiplying pair have been oppress- 
ed—better far, we say, the sum-total 
of the misery, with all its formidable 
items set down by the steel-pen ofa 
Loudon, than the inconceivable and 
unnatural suffering of that pair stern- 
ly resolved, at bidding of a Lou- 
don’s “let them do so,” to confine 
the amount of their offspring within 
the dual number—conjugating and 
declining, after a dismal fashion, the 
verb and the noun love; so as to 
draw tears down Pluto’s iron cheeks, 
and awaken universal sympathy for 
the infatuated sinners, even among 
the damned. 
“ The use of a wife to a gardener, 
and to every man who is not inde- 
ndent,” ought to be, quoth this 
iberal-minded man, “ to prepare his 
food, and keep in order his lodging 
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and clothes.” Let him go into the 
poorest hut and tell the gudewife so, 


and she will bundle him out, not 
without a crack on the sconce from 
the mop-staff, while she will con- 
tinue twirling the muff thereof 
with great animation, as she washes 
the threshold from the dust of his 
shoes; and then with loud laughter, 
porpeing his flight, she flings herself 

ack on the gude-man’s elbow-chair, 
and cries to herself—“ What a coof!” 

The education of a gardener, or 
any other man, cannot be complete, 
we should think, without religion; 
and so thinks Mr Loudon. We have 
seen that he counsels gardeners 
to bring ys their weekly studies, 
during all the twelve hours of the 
Sabbath day. Are they never to go 
to church? That is as it may hap- 
pee their religion may permit.” 

he sage defines religion—“ our opi- 
nions as to the nature of things” —it 
being, he says, the same as devo- 
tion, devoted to, and in Latin religio. 
In certain periods of the progress 
of society, he tells us, morality and 
religion are treated as depending on 
each other—* the latter is consider- 
ed as the principal foundation of the 
former, and man is taught to be so- 
ber and honest, not only to avoid the 

unishment awarded by the laws of 
his country, but to avoid still greater 
punishment in future. Fear is the 
motive to obedience in both cases, 
and while some defend the principle 
of employing the fear of hell along 
with that of the law, others argue 
that the principle of utility is alone 
a sufficient foundation for morals. 
Self-interest, and the dread of losing 
reputation, they say, is a foundation 
more to be depended on than a joint 
fear of the law and of hell, because 
if the party cnsoge his religion, the 
fear of hell or future punishment 
may be got rid of, and what remains 
of earthly fear may not be sufficient 
in the first instance to restrain from 
excess.” 

Our modern Socrates, “ without 
defending either opinion,” begs leave 
to make a few remarks on both. To 
rude and gross minds, he thinks 
“ that the fear of being hanged and 
eternally burned is more suitable 
than the more simple and refined 
motives of personal advantage and 
reputation.” It seems to us that to 
be hanged and eternally burned must 
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be a great personal disadvantage to 
any “gardener, or any other man;”’ 
that self-interest is not lost sight of 
in seeking to avoid them ; and that 
men may desire to have a fair repu- 
tation who believe in future punish- 
ments. 

Our Sage thinks, that as society 
improves, “ man begins to have less 
extravagant notions of his own im- 
portance; and from ranking himself 
among the immortal gods, at last 
finds himself but an animal among 
other animals, and a mere man. His 
extravagant hopes now vanish, and 
with these his superstitious fears. 
He finds nothing left but to make 
the most of life, by the exercise of 
his faculties in such a way as to keep 
up a lively consciousness of exist- 
ence, and a feeling of enjoyment or 
happiness.” This happens, he says, 
as “society improves ;” and we take 
the liberty of telling him—that he 
lies. 

The truth is, that this man is a 
wretched ignoramus on all subjects 
on which it behoveth a man humbly 
to seek light; and we have been gra- 
ciously told, that whosoever seeketh 
in a right spirit, shall find it. That 
he is a wretched ignoramus, we shall 
shew out.of his own mouth. “ There 
are a great many different species 
(of religion) in the world, and those 
of the more civilized nations, as the 
European, Indian, Chinese, like plants 
which have been long in cultivation, 
are branched out into numerous va- 
rieties.” 

That is a _ of pompous pe- 
dantry, but let it pass. He conti- 
nues thus :-—* It may well be asked, 
which is the true religion, or that 
which a man had best adopt?” Why, 
does not the bljckhead know that 
the Christian religion is the true re- 
ligion, and that which a man had 
best adopt? He does not know it, 
and therefore we call him againa 
wretched ignoramus. Will the gar- 
deners of Britain degrade themselves 
80 far as to borrow a book blundered 
out of the block-head of such a fool 
as he who spawned the following 
filth ?—“ Truth is either absolute or 
relative. Absolute truth is that which 
is true in the nature of things, or 
capable of demonstration; thus, in 

thmetic, three and two are equal 
to five in every part of the world, 
and have been so, and will be so for 
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ever. Relative truth is that which 
is believed to be true by any parti- 
cular person, or among aby particu- 
lar people. Thus, if a man believe 
that Rome is paved with cinders, to 
him it is true ; and if a whole people 
believe, with Pythagoras, .that the 
earth is an immense plain, to them 
that system is as true as the Coper- 
nican system is to us. The same 
thing holds as to religion, and each 
species or variety is true to those 
who believe in it. What may be ab- 
solutely true in this sentiment, can 
only be ascertained by finding out 
what is common to all religions. It 
would appear that all of them,of which 
any distinct accounts are obtained, 
profess two things; first, to give an 
account of the origin of the world 
and of man, their history and desti- 
nies; and, secondly, to prescribe 
some form of devotion. The inten- 
tion of the first is to satisfy curiosity, 
and of the second to procure the fa- 
vour of the Author of nature. As no 
two religions agree in their histo- 
rical accounts, and as no greater 
blessings are observed to follow the 
devotions of one people more than 
those of another, all that can be said 
to be universally true in religion is, 
that it exists, and that it attempts to 
explain the nature of things, and pre- 
scribe homage to the Author of na- 
ture. In short, that it isa sort of spe- 
culation on the nature of things,— 
philosophy in a certain stage of its 
progress. According to this theory, 
there can be no person without reli- 
gion ;—that is, there can be no per- 
son without ideas as to the nature of 
things; and whatever any person 
may think or determine in his own 
mind -on these subjects, these 
thoughts, and the actions which flow 
from them, constitute his religion; 
thus, what are called Deists, Athe- 
ists, Sceptics, &c., can no more be 
said to be without religion, than 
Christians, Mahomedans, or Chi- 
nese. It is true, they are not of any 
particular religion at present avow- 
ed by whole nations, but they have 
just.as.much religion as whole na- 
tions have ; that is, they have certain 
ideas on the subject, and they act in 
consequence of these ideas.” ~ = 
So Mr Loudon tells the gardeners 
of Great Britain, that it is all one 
whether they be atheists or Chris- 
tians, For saying so we shall not 
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call him fool, for we are told not to 
give that name to a brother. Yet we 
are likewise told, that “ the fool 


saith in his heart, there is no-God.” . 


He so saith in his heart, because.his 
heart is desperately wicked, and hard 
asastone. But affliction comes like 
a great frost, and splits the stone 
into pieces, and then the wretch 
knows that there is a God, and a 


“<< ‘ 

r Loudon is, like ourselves, an 
editor. He has then a catapulta and 
a battering-ram to bring against us ; 
and, if our wall. be: weak, he may 
hope to breach it, te: rush in and 
storm our citadel, and put our garri- 
son to the sword. But we promise, 
if he be rash enough to face such an 
encounter, to meet him, not in the 
breach, but outside the ramparts, 
and within his own lines, at the head 
of a victorious sally, and in our hand 
the Crutch. In hoe signo vincimus— 
and our very name: has long been a 
tower of strength, and a sword of 
fire—Christopher North. 

Gardeners of Great Britain and 
of Ireland!—for we love the Emerald 
of the Sea—ye will range yourselves, 
we know, under our banner. How 
often have our hearts been gladden- 
ed by the sight of that Annual Show, 
moving to music through the streets 
and squares of high Dunedin, a 
waving wood of beautiful green 
branches, fruit-laden, and bright, too, 
with flowers, while underneath, with 
measured tread, whose firm sound 
brings from the dust the pleasant 
sound of peace, marches a long line 
of thoughtful, but cheerful faces, of 
figures, such as, if need were, would 
drive, with levelled bayonets, all in- 
vaders into the sea. Sons of Adam, 
and followers of his trade! we greet 
you well — one and all of you — at 
this hour pursuing your work, which 
is your pastime, on the bosom of the 
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various spring. We are with you 
on Mayday. Saunders, give usa 
spade. 


“« When Adam delved and Eve spat, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


Why, Adam, to be sure, and Eve was 
the lady—and so is every Adam still 
—and so is every Eve—who delving, 
remembers that he too is but a worm ; 
who spinning, thinks sometimes of 
her own frail thread of life ! 

O, gardeners of Mid-Lothian! we 
saw you—through a window—we say 
not in what street—with our own old 
eyes, walking in that multitudinous 
procession on the day celebrative of 
—Reform. What Pan, and Syl- 
vanus, and Vertumuus, and Pomona, 
and Flora, thought and felt, we know 
not; perhaps even as Christopher 
North. May no frost kill the blos- 
soms of your hopes! May the tree 
then planted be the best of bearers, 
and a very golden pippin in the fla- 
vour.of its fruit! 

As for you, ye Plumbers, “ with 
leaden eyes that love the ground!” 
we noticed your banner, emblazoned 
with “ Christopher under the Pump.” 
It was a poor caricature—and the in- 
scription stolen from Maga. It had 
been well if all the members of your 
managing committee had confined 
themselves to such petty theft. But 
on the very day before the Proces- 
sion, that very standard-bearer, 
availing himself of his office of In- 
spector of the Gutters, in which we 
had employed and paid him for 
a good many years, cut off some hun- 
dred pound weight of lead, and roll- 
ing it up like a few yards of carpet- 
ting, over his unseen shoulder with 
it, down stairs, out of the area-door, 
and, having deposited it in a place of 
safety, away to speak on Reform— 
the orator being at the same time a 
Thief and a Robber. 
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FOUR LYRICS. BY DELTA. 
No. 1. 
TO THE SKYLARK. 


Awake ere the morning dawn—skylark, arise ! 

The last of the stars hath waned dim in the skies; 

The peak of the mountain is purpled in light, 

And the grass with the night-dew is diamonded white ; 
The young flowers, at morning’s call, open their eyes,— 
Then up ere the break of day, skylark, arise! 





Earth starts like a sluggard half-roused from a dream ; 
Pale and ghost-like the mist floats away from the stream, 
And the cataract hoarsely, that all the night long 

Pour’d forth to the desolate darkness its song, 

Now softens to music, as brighten the skies ;— 

Then up ere the dawn of day, skylark, arise ! 





Arise from the clover, and up to the cloud, 

Ere the sun leaves his chamber in majesty proud, 
And, ere his light lowers to earth’s meaner things, 
Catch the stainless effulgence of heaven on thy wings, 
While thy gaze, as thou soarest and singest, shall feast 
On the innermost shrine of the uttermost east. 


Up, up with a loud voice of singing! the bee 

Will be out to the bloom, and the bird to the tree, 

The trout to the pool, and the par to the rill, 

The flock to the plain, and the deer to the hill— 

Soon the marsh will resound to the plover’s lone cries ;— 
Then up ere the dawn of day, skylark, arise! 





Up, up with thy praise-breathing anthem! Alone 
The drowsyhead, man, on his bed slumbers prone ; } 
The stars may go down, and the sun from the deep 

Burst forth, still his hands they are folded in sleep. 

Let the least in creation the greatest despise— 

Then up to Heaven’s threshold, blithe skylark, arise ! 





No. IL. 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 





Hoarss chatter’d the crow on the boughs overhead, 
And the ow], from a time-ruin’d tower, 
Boded forth to my spirit its omens of dread, 
And added fresh gloom to the hour : 
Earth frown’d like a desert; the clouds roll’d above 
In murkier shadows, a desolate throng ; 
While the stream, as it flow’d through October’s wan grove, 
Had turn’d into wailing its song. 


Then sunk the red sun o’er the verge of the hill, 
The dull twilight breeze roam’d abroad, 
And sigh’d—while all sounds of existence were still— 
Through the aspens that border’d the road, 
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Four Lyrics. No. TH. Haddon Hall. 709 


*T was a scene of seclusion—beneath an oak-tree, 
All pensive I sate on a moss-cover’d stone, 

And thought that, whatever the future might be, 
How sweet were the days which were gone! 


I mused on the friends who had pass’d to the grave— 
Like spectres they ‘rose on the mind ; 
Then, listening, I heard but the dull hollow rave 
Of the rank grass, bestirr’d by the wind. 
I thought on the glory, the sunshine of yore, 
When Hope rear’d her fairy-built piles to the view ; 
Then turn’d to the darken’d plain scowling before, 
And the wither’d plants laden with dew. 


Thrice happy, I deem’d, were the perish’d and dead, 
Since pleasures but wane into woes ; 
And the friends, with whom youth’s sunny morning was led, 
Have left us alone ere its close. 
Who longest survive but the longer deplore, 
Since Heaven calls its favourites the soonest away ; 
The holly-tree smiles through the snows lying hoar, 
But the passion-flower fades in a day! 





No. Ill. 
HADDON HALL, YORKSHIRE. 


GREEN weeds o’ertop thy ruined wall, 
Grey, venerable Haddon Hall, 
The swallow twitters through thee ; 
Who would have thought, when, in their pride, 
Thy battlements the storm defied, 
That time should thus subdue thee? 


While with a famed and far renown, 
England’s third Edward wore the crown, 
Upsprang’st thou in thy glory ; 

And surely thine—if thou couldst tell 
Like the old Delphian oracle,— 
Would be a wondrous story ! 


How many a Vernon thou hast seen, 

Kings of the Peak, thy walls within; 
How many a maiden tender; 

How many a warrior stern and steel’d, 

In burgonet, and lance, and shield, 
Array’d with martial splendour. 


Then, as the soft autumnal breeze 
Just curl’d the lake, just stirr’d the trees, 
In the blue cloudless weather, 
How many a gallant hunting train, 
With hawk in hood, and horse in rein, 
Forsook thy courts together ! 


The grandeur of the olden time 
Mantled thy towers with pride sublime, 
Enlivening all who near’d them ; 
From Hippocras and Sherris sack 
Palmer or Pilgrim turn’d not back, 
Before thy cellars cheer’d them. 


| 
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Four Lyrics. No. IV. Elegiac Stanzas. 


Since thine unbroken early day, . 
How many a race hath pass’d away, 
In eharnel vault.to moulder,— 
Yet Nature round thee breathes an air 
Serenely bright, and softly fair, 
To charm the rapt beholder. 


The past is but a gorgeous dream, 
And Time glides by us like a stream, 
While musing on thy story ; 

And sorrow prompts a deep—Alas ! 
That, like a pageant, thus should pasa 
To wreck all human glory, 





No. IV. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


FarewEtt! if there can be farewell 

To what is graved on Memory’s page ; 
Thine image there undimm’d shall dwell, 

And highest, holiest thoughts engage : 
When, in the calm of solitude, 

I think how pure mere man might be, 
How meekly great, how truly good, 

My spirit turns to thee ! 


Thine was the tongue that spake no ill ; 
Thine was the judgment, ever kind, 
That for the erring, lingered still 
Benevolent excuse to find; 
Pure in thyself, ’twas thine to think 
That others,—all mankind were such, 
Alive to feel, and quick to shrink 
From Sin’s polluting touch. 


Yes ! ’twas no idle, vain pretence, 
No frothwork of a feeble mind, 
For thine was learning’s excellence 
With strong and manly sense combined ; 
The glories of the ancient day 
Illumed thy steps with classic light, 
The patriot’s deed and poet’s lay 
Bequeath’d thee sweet delight. 


And thine was Duty’s loftiest sense, 
And thine that calm, high, Christian faith, 
Which warm’d thee to benevolence, 
And soothed the thorny bed of death ; 
So God hath call’d thee back again, 
Back to thy birthright in the sky, 
Who ne’er gave cause of grief to men, 
Save when ’twas thine to die! 





(May, 4 
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WOMAN. BY SIMONIDES (NOT OF'COS). 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM HAY. 


1. 
Tue prototype of every female mind 
The Gods first made, of every form and kind. 
Behold the slut—she in the dirt is found 
All filth-polluted, rolting on the ground, 
Unwashed, unkempt, untidy her attire, 
In mud she wallows, fattens in the mire, 
Her filthy house, and filthier self avow 
Her soul as taken from the bristly sow. 


I, 
The scoundrel fox another soul supplies, 
To good and evil—up to all—all-wise ; 
A prying spirit, ever on the watch 
At truth or lies, at right or wrong to catch ; 
The busy-bodies these, that roam and gad, 
Some pretty good, but more, alas! are bad. 


ill. 
That barking woman, with her slanderous itch, . 
Proclaims the spirit of her parent bitch, 
With eager eyes and ears, and poking snout, 
She snuffs for scandal, and she paws it out; 
Peering and peeping everywhere she goes, 
Barking and biting both at friends and foes : 
And rather than be still, the spiteful elf 
Will snap and snar! at her precious self. 
What if her everlasting tongue should rouse 
The angry spirit of her patient. spouse — 
To seize a stone to quel] each horrid note, . 
And pound her grinders down her yelping throat : 
Ah! little would it boot, poor man—for she 
Will bark, though angry or though kind he be, 
‘Phough friends or foes, or strangers should be near; 
Her clamorous tongue, all, all are doomed to hear. 


1V. 
The lazy lump, the weary husband’s load, 
The Gods created of the sluggish sod— 
Her earth-born spirit knows nor ill nor good, 
Her knowledge is to cram herself with food. 
When angry winter’s biting frosts appear, 
Close by the blazing hearth she posts her chair, 
And the poor creature sits and shivers there. 


Ve 
Mark you a fifth: the never constant sea, 
Oh fickle womankind, gave birth to thee ; 
So smiling, lovely, so serene to-day, ~~ 
That he who knows thee not might justly say, 
Most elegant, domestic, perfect creature, 
“ Thou cunning pattern of excelling nature.” 
But mark her well,—’tis hideous to behold 
This perfect creature,—now a perfect scold ; 
Whom none dare look upon, and none come near, - 
Who fills both friends and foes, and all with fear, . 
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Rages unceasingly—and howls and yelps, 

Like an ungracious bitch that guards her whelps. 
And as the sea, when summer smiles, is seen 

The sailor’s joy, so placid and serene, 

Anon its waves with loud, terrific roar, 

Lash with their curling crests the labouring shore, 
So changeful, so deceitful, do we find 

This “ sea of troubles” —fickle womankind. 


vi. 
A heap of sluggish ashes, and an ass, 
The all-enduring, form’d another class, 
Whom neither force, nor angry words, will rouse 
To do a single deed to please a spouse. 
If they retire,—it is that they may eat: 
If by the fire,—they cram themselves with meat: 
Or if perchance they feel the amorous flame— 
No choice have they—for every man’s the same. 


Vil. 
The weasel-soul’d, the grim, the sad-of-face, 
The unloving, unbeloved, ungracious race, 
Nor beautiful, nor fair, aught earthly deem ; 
Life has for them no charm, and love’s a dream. 
They hate their husbands with a perfect hate : 
Their pilfering tricks continual broils create : 
Their fiendish, thievish, sacrilegious eyes 
Even on the sacred victims gormandize. 


Vill. 
From the soft, waving-maned, the full-fed mare, 

Jove made a tribe—the foes of toil and care. 

These will not grind, nor winnow, ne’er are seen 

To watch the oven, or their houses clean, 

For fear of soot; the purses of their spouses, 
Pretending love, they sweep, though not their houses. 
No washings twice or thrice a-day they spare 

On their own persons,—these their only care, 

Nor oils, nor unguents, to perfume their hair, 

Which o’er the neck luxuriantly spreads, 

And, crown’d with flowers, a lovely fragrance sheds. 
’Tis a fine show—another’s eyes to feast, 

But to a spouse—the devil at the least; 

- Except a king or prince they chance to find, 

Who has a taste for toys of such a kind. 


Ix. 
Another class form’d from the hideous ape, 
Ugly in figure, fashion, face, and shape— 

Jove sent to earth—the greatest frights that e’er 
Created laughter, or made people stare. 
Hipless, and shapeless as a plank, they wend; 
Necks stiff and short, and never meant to bend, 
Oh, wretched husband, thine’s a piteous case, 
Compell’d this prime of evils to embrace— 
Who like the ape is crafty, full of guile, 

But “never twists her lips by way of smile;” 
Pries into all, but ne’er an action does 

That is not hideous as her ugly phiz. 

This is her object, this by night and day 
Rouses. her soul and being into play,— 

How she may bring about, by wicked skill, 

The greatest possible amount of ill. 
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x. 
Happy the man,—thrice happy surely he! 
Whose wife was fashion’d from the busy bee. 
Her, scandal dares not, with its slime, defile : 
And wealth and honours on her husband smile. 
The mother of a race renown’d and bold, 
With him she loves, herself beloved, grows old. 
The excellent of women! er is given 
The encircling beauty of the grace of Heaven. 
She with her sex ne’er spends the precious hours 
In listening to their gossip-and amours. 
Thrice happy they whom gracious Heaven may bless 
With wives so virtuous, prudent, good, as this! 





This the exception: those, and such as those, 
The ills,—that fill the life of man with woes, 
Which, in the wisdom of his crafty mind, 

Jove sends to earth in shape of womankind,— 
Of whom, alas! the fairest and the best 

A husband knows the blessing not so blest: 
Since a whole day of happiness, no man 

Spent with a wife e’er since the world began : 
Nor soon will gaunt starvation leave that house 
Where dwells that foe of Gods and man—a spouse. 
Nay, when his soul is open to delights, 

Intent on solemn, or on festive rites, 

This carping fury soon his bliss will blight, 
And change his feasting into deadly fight. 

For hospitality may never dare 

To spread the table, if a wife be there, 

Whose best intentions, in her wisest mood, 
Are folly ;—surely evil is her good. 

Marriage makes man a simpleton—since he 
Sees not—what all his neighbours gladly see— 
That strange delusion which would make his bride 
So perfect,—so imperfect all beside. 

Loud in her praises, he can never see, 

That as his neighbour's, so his fate must be,— 

A thraldom, and a bondage, and a yoke 

Which Jove hath made, and never can be broke ; 
Till Pluto free him from a weary life, 
Perchance while fighting for a worthless wife. 
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SONG OF DEMODOCUS THE BARD BEFORE ULYSSES, IN THE COURT OF KING 


ALCINOUS. 
ODYSSEY. LIB. VIII. 


Translated by Mr Chapman, Trinity College, Cambridye. 


I. 
Tue Bard, preluding, struck his tuneful lyre, 
Breathed a few notes, then dash’d into the song, 
How Mars and Aphrodité crown’d desire 
In Vulcan’s mansion, and to Vulcan’s wrong. 
With gifts he won her—nor enjoy’d her long, 
For the sun saw and told their furtive joy: 
Abused Vulcan went his tools among, 
Grief-brooding, while revengeful plans employ 


His thoughts, how best to work the slippery Pair annoy. 


Il. 
On its broad base his anvil huge he sets, 
And hammers out his link’d securities— 
Infrangible, indissoluble nets, — 
Incensed with Mars; then to his chamber hies, 
And spreads them, for Adultery’s surprise, 
All round the bed, down hanging from the roof : 
Thin as Arachne’s tissue, even eyes 
Of Gods might not discern those wiles of proof : 


Then he pretends to go to Lemnos far aloof, 


ll. 
Dearest of all his earth-haunts. Nor dark-sighted 
Was Golden-Rein; he watch’d, with look-out keen, 
Vulcan depart: he sped and found new-lighted, 
And sitting there in her own beauty’s sheen, 
From her sire’s mansion the love-kindling Queen. 
He clasp’d her, and, with burning passion, said : 
“ Come, dearest! come; Vulcan is hence, I ween ; 
His rude-voiced Sintians must be visited ; 


While he to Lemnos goes, let us, Love! go to bed.” 


IV. 

Thus he to Beauty; she was nothing loth; 

Together went they, and together lay: 

Then Vulcan’s meshes fell and fetter’d both ; 

Nor can their fasten’d limbs their will obey; 

So bound, they know they cannot get away. 

But Lame-foot turn’d, or ever that he got 

To Lemnos, (for his Spy-Sun saw their play,) 

Stood on the doorway, madden’d with his lot, 
And bellow’d to the Gods his own domestic blot: 


v. 
Dreadful his shout; “ Ye ever-living Gods, 
Jove and the rest! come hither and behold 
A sight preposterous, for these abodes 
Intolerable ; for my mother’s mould 
Shaped me a lame- foot, is my honour sold 
By dainty Venus to the Homicide; 
For he, forsooth, is straight-foot, handsome, bold,— 
But I am halt; for this my parents chide; 
They should have made me straight, or not have multiplied. 


VI. 
“ But ye shall see how they their love-watch keep, 
In amorous twinings—sight I loathe to see ; 
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Yet do I think not e’en a little sleep 
Has come on them; nor will they wish to be | 
* So sleeping found—though loving tenderly: 
But them together thus this bond shall hold, 
Until her father shall repay to me 
The gifts I paid for her—my spousal gold,— 
His daughter bright of blee,* but infamously bold.” 


Vil. 

To Vulcan’s brass-built house th’ Immortals follow 
Neptune, who Earth in his embrace doth lay, 
Eloquent Hermes, and far-dart Apollo; 
The Goddesses kept, shame-faced, all away. 
They at the chamber-door their progress stay,— 
The Gods, from whom all good, all blessing flows ; 
And while their shame the wantons there bewray, 
An unextinguishable laughter rose, 

To see the cunning nets that them so fast enclose. 


VII. 
Then looking to his neighbour one would say : 
* Tll deeds thrive not; the slow o’ertakes the fleet; 
Thus slow- foot Vulcan, as we see to-day, 
Has overtaken Mars the swift of feet ; 
He lame,—this swiftest of the Gods, whose seat 
Is high Olympus; and the forfeit-fine 
He needs must pay for his adulterous feat,” 
Then King Apollo graceful did incline 
To Hermes, asking him: “ Come, messenger divine ! 


Ix. 

“ Good-giver! Jove’s own son! say, art thou willing, 

On pain of being with such chains comprest, 

To lie with golden Aphrodité billing ? ” 

To him the Argicide: “ Would that the test 

Were offered me! I'd choose to be so blest, 

On golden Aphrodité’s bosom found, 

Before all Gods and Goddesses confest, 

Though thrice so many chains were thrown around :” 
With laughter loud and long the vaulted courts resound. 


xX. 

Nor Neptune kept his laugh; but still he pray’d 

The artist Vulcan to release his bound; 

“ Loose him; duly, I promise, shall be paid 

The proper mulct.’” To him the God, renown’d 

For skill: “ Il-doers are ill-payers found; 

Be surety for the bad, he will betray thee ; 

How shall I bind thee, when he’s out of pound ?” 

Then Neptune :—“ Vulcan! come, in this obey me; 
If he makes forfeiture, then I myself will pay thee!” 


xI. 

“ Nay, then,” quoth Vulcan, “I must needs obey ;” 

He said, and loosed them from their bondage base ; 

Uprose the guilty Pair, and sped away. 

Free from his bonds, he darted down on Thrace; 

But Aphrodité, with her langhing fact, 

Filed to her Paphian incense: breathing bowers. 

There the sweet Graces bathed the Mother-Grace, 

Rain’d on her‘essencés and pelranes showers, 
And drest her in her robes of beauty-flashing flowers. 
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ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO DEGREES IN THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue character of the English Uni- 
versities never stood so high as it does 
now, and the friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, forsooth, have within 
these few years seen the necessity of 
changing their tactics in the manceu- 
vringof their forces to effect their over- 
throw. Foralong while they were most 
audacious in their abuse of these glo- 
rious establishments, and unwearied 
in their efforts to hold them up to 
scorn and hatred as the strongholds 
of bigotry and superstition. Within 
their walls in vain might you look, 
they cried, for men of science and 
learning—you found but a set of 
monks lazily loitering among the 
cloisters, or desecrating the chapels 
with hypocritical prayers. Such was 
the unceasing slang of the more vul- 
garcrew. Philosophers again spoke 
of their blind or obstinate resistance 
to the spirit of the age. They accused 
them of continuing to teach all the 
exploded errors of the schools, long 
after the other great Seminaries of 
education in Europe had begun to 
diffuse the grand truths of modern 
philosophy, and the knowledge of 
those arts by which the genius of 
invention and discovery had eleva- 
ted, enriched, and adorned life. Or 
they likened them to vessels moored 
in a river, down which tide and 
stream were carrying past their sides 
thousands of adventurous sails, all 
bound on voyages across the great 
deep, while the crews of the sheer 
hulks, leaning lazily over the rotten 
bulwarks, deluded themselves with 
the belief that they too were in mo- 
tion, and drifting along in the midst 
of that endless fleet. 

Some such image—though we are 
inclined in all humility to think that 
we have so far improved upon it as to 
make it at once more poetical and 
more intelligible, without destroying 
its inapplicability in the least—was, 
we remember, oneeee by a great 
philosopher of the North, and pomp- 
ously repeated many a time and oft 
by the more erudite amonga people, 
who, according to a celebrated Eng- 
lish moralist, no bad judge either of 
individual or national character, had 
almost all a mouthful, but few or 
none a bellyful, of that food which is 





found most nutritive to the nobler 
faculties of the mind, although un- 
fortunately too many of them were 
filled to repletion with that sort of 
provender which turns to wind, and 
by natural necessity causes eructation. 
That Scotland has long had good 
reason to be proud of her own Uni- 
versities, and of the rapid advance- 
ment of her natives from barbarism 
to civility, is indeed most true; but 
it was lamentable to hear some of 
her most liberal spirits, as they loved 
to call themselves, so far elated by 
their own reputation, which already 
is on the wane, and, when at its 
brightest, shone with borrowed light, 
as to sneer, in a sense of fancied 
superiority, at a system of studies of 
which they knew not even enough 
to be able to misrepresent them, and 
were obliged therefore to disparage 
by generalities conceived in con- 
scious ignorance, and vented in af- 
fected scorn. 

Oh! what retaliation might there 
then have been! The small storm 
that was raised, however, soon fell ; 
but the aggressors got a lesson not 
again to shame themselves by ca- 
lumnies against the character of in- 
stitutions venerated by all the no- 
blest spirits of the noblest land on 
all the earth. They got a lesson 
rather to honour themselves by assi- 
milating, so far as that might be, and 
the difference of national circum: 
stances would allow, that system of 
education which they themselves 
conducted, to that which, however 
high might be the notion that the va- 
nity of a people within little more 
than a century released from bondage 
to the soil might inspire into their 
hearts, had received the sanction of 
the approval of an older and far more 
cultivated nation, a mation that had 
“taken the start of this majestic 
world,” and stood on the very summit 
of renown. But we here in Scotland 
were soon after that exposure of the 
* follies of our wise” hushed to si- 
lence, while in England a vast majority 
of the Dissenters continued to assail 
the Universities more bitterly than 
ever, because they knew they were 
the pillars of that Church so hateful 
in their eyes, and against which they 
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raged with arage altogether heathen, 
expressed in language disgraceful to 
men who were in any way followers 
of the Christian faith. Is it possible 
that all this enmity, rooted ineradica- 
bly in so many fierce or sullen hearts, 
can be forgotten by those who belong 
to the Church of England, and de- 
sire that she may be on earth im- 
mortal ? Can oblivion of all that her 
friends owe to her in defence against 
her enemies be so utter, that they 
will now concede to them the claims, 
so preposterously urged by those 
enemies, to all the rights and privi- 
leges conferred by the degrees of 
those Universities which they have 
so long maligned, and yearned, with 
er not to be vain—for 
their decay and dissolution ? 
Grieved shall we be, but not as- 
tounded, even by such abandonment 
of all feeling and principle as such 
concession would imply; for, in obe- 
dience to the Spirit of the Age, the 
who from abject fear have not h 
therto dared to withstand and op- 
ose it, are prepared, we verily be- 
ieve, to yield up every thing that 
shall only be demanded with a loud 
voice and a brazen forehead. Bless- 
ings are now heaped on the Uni- 
versities by clamour of the same 
throats that so long clothed them 
with curses—they are extolled to 
the skies by the same lungs that so 
long laboured to sink them by ca- 
lumny to the dust—and a call now 
rings over the land to fling open 
their gates to the entrance of that 
flower of the English youth, which 
they who raised it thanked heaven 
would never be exposed to the fatal 
blight of the foul air stagnating with- 
in them, and expiring only pesti- 
lential vapours. So strong is their 
passion, so devout their worship of 
knowledge, human and divine—now 
to be found only in perfection with- 
in the cloisters of those monks and 
friars—that the Church of England’s 
loving supporters cannot rest till 
privileged to take their degrees too 
within those holy precincts, and is- 
sue out into the world with titular 
bearings of honour, which their fa- 
thers had for ages taught their sons 
to scorn, and up to last year, and 
all through it on to its close, chided 
with savage re eco as worse 
than worthless, baubles at once, and 


badges of shame. Did they not be- 
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lieve all the falsehoods of Beverley ? 
Was not even Sedgwick’s triumph- 
ant refutation of the Reprobate de- 
clared by them a failure? And, alas! 
has that distinguished man headed 
a petition to Parliament to admit 
such an enemy within the gates? 
May he prove the true prophet at 
last—devoutly should we pray but 
that, in utter hopelessness of any 
great future good, a prayer for its 
attainment cannot reach the lips, but 
expires in the despondence of the 
heart, unable, do what it will, to si- 
lence dismal forebodings of evil to 
what it venerates and loves. 

This, we confess, is strange to us 
even in the midst of all things 
strange—and we should wish to 
hear the question argued on its me- 
rits by the best men of Cambridge, 
rather than treated, so imperfectly, 
with regard only to what is alleged 
and denied to have been old law and 
old custom. Both the law and the 
custom are old enough, in all con- 
science, against the claims of the 
Dissenters to the right of gradua- 
tion in the English Universities; but 
this is certain, that were all law and 
all custom established to have been 
against these claims for ever, that 
consideration would signify not a jot 
to the great majority of those who 
are determined to grant them—and 
that they. will settle the question in 
a far simpler style, by saying, it 
shall be so. Aye—this is the age of 
reason—there shall no longer be any 
monopolies of learning—tree trade 
in that mart as in every other—let 
the goods be exposed to purchase, 
without restriction, to all comers— 
let them but lay down their monies 
—and there shall be no advantage 
given on the score of faith or creed— 
ho! all ye who hunger and thirst for 
knowledge, and aspire to the distinc- 
tions which her institutions can con- 
fer, and no question shall be asked 
whether you be Jew or Gentile— 
either is as good as a Christian—for 
as to religion, that is an affair be- 
tween a man and his Maker—and in 
seminaries of science, unless indeed 
you are determined to be a divine, 
every man’s creed should be left to 
his own conscience !—This assuredly 
never was the old law, or the eld cus- 
tom of Cambridge—this is not stare 
super antiquas vias ; if itbe—they who 
venture to take their stand on such 
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old roads, will fiad that their founda- 
tions are built on piles that have be- 
come rotten, and the institutions 
themselves will sink out of sight, 
and be swallowed up in the treach- 
erous hollow. 

And what made the English Uni- 
versities monopolies of learning? 
Not the State. The genius loci of 
each time-hallowed establishment, 
which was no other than religion. 
Since the Reformation, that religion 
has been Christianity in its purest 
spirit. The form it has assumed is 

at which seemed best to those who 
shaped it, and whose sacred bounty 
— it a power of beneficence that 

as made all the wide land rejoice. 
How prosperous now are those noble 
endowments! Genius, talent, learn- 
ing, sense, science, honour, religion, 
all flourish there ; but how happens 
it, if they have indeed monopolized all 
these, that the high-minded, and high- 
souled, and opulent millions on 
millions—for so numerous, they say, 
are they—who chose to separate 
themselves from all connexion with 
the Church of England, and for so 
many generations regarded with an 
evil eye the Universities to her so 
dear—incorporated with her very 
existence, and prospering in the 
same light in which she prospered— 
how happens it that the Dissenters 
have pot, with all their desire for 
knowledge, and all their power to 
build up establishments of their own 
for its nurture and extension, done 
80, long before now, in rivalry with 
those monopolizing companies com- 
posed for ages, as they said, of igno- 
rant and slothful men, and to the 
sure destruction of a system in itself 
so ruinous, and therefore naturally 
so perishable ? True, the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge 
had got a long start—but then, they 
were going lazily downhill — their 
very riches, it was said, were their 
ruin; and though they might have still 
contrived by their privileges to keep 
a hold.on the country, which it would 
have been no easy matter to force 
them to relax, yet is not the fiery zeal 
and burning enthusiasm of young es- 
tablishments more than a match for 
the lukewarm indifference and slow- 
blooded indolence of the old? How 
was it possible that a crowd of col- 
leges on the Cam, and a crowd ofcol- 
Jeges on the Isis, whatever were their 
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endowments, their page ny and 
their rights, benighted as they were 
in the inspissated gloom of the dark 
ages, all along haunted by spectral 
syllogisms, with the shade of Aris- 
totle himself leading the van, and of 
Aquinas bringing up the rear, could 
have stood against one small cluster 
of colleges, whether composing a 
University or not, on the banks of 
the Severn or the Trent or the Tyne, 
or on whatever far better than classi- 
cal stream, Unitarian or Socinian 
zeal might chuse to build up towers 
and temples, of a style and order 
of architecture of its own, to put to 
shame the fantastic tricks supersti- 
tion of old played with the lime-work 
of Granta and Rhedycina ! 
Professor Sedgwick “ expresses 
his surprise at the turn which the 
discussion has so far taken. We 
have been wrangling upon mere 
antiquarian facts, and not on the 
broad principles of expediency af- 
fecting the future prospects of 
Church and State.” That line ‘of 
argument, he says, “ was forced on 
him and his friends by their oppo- 
nents.” Not so. In not very cour- 
teous terms, as some think, he re- 
marked on the Counter-declaration 
to the Petition. In the Petition it 
was said, that “in praying for the 
abolition of these restrictions, they 
rejoice in being able to assure your 
honourable House, that they are only 
asking for a restitution of their au- 
cient academical laws and laudable 
customs.” Inthe counter-declaration 
it is said, “ we, the undersigned 
resident members of the Senate, 
deem it incumbent upon us, without 
delay, publicly to protest against the 
allegations and principles set forth 
in that petition. We do not admit 
that the abolition of the existing re- 
strictions would be, as alleged, a 
restitution of the ancient laws and 
laudable customs of the University ; 
neither do we acknowledge that any 
of those restrictions were imposed 
in a manner formal and unprece- 
dented.” On this the Professor 
oes on to remark, that “if there 
e any meaning in words, the two 
passages above quoted are directly 
opposed to one another. ‘They con- 
tain an expression not of opinion, 
but of facts; if one be true, the other 
must be false.” There is an expres- 
sion—and a very mild one too—both 
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of opinion and of facts. They pro- 
test against allegations and principles, 
and though firmly, mildly; and they 
do not admit (can words be gentler ? ) 
that the abolition of existing restric- 
tions would be a restitution of an- 
cient laws and Jaudable customs. 
Professor Sedgwick manfully avows 
his approbation of the spirit of what 
he believes to have been ancient 
laws and laudable customs; and 
earnestly desires that spirit should 
breathe again in his beloved Granta. 
His opponents as manfully avow their 
dislike of that spirit, which, at the 
same time, they do not believe ever 
did breathe there—were it hence- 
forth to be there the pervading and 
dominant spirit, they anticipate from 
it consequences the very reverse 
of those anticipated by him ;— 
and surely this is an expression of 
opinion as well as facts. “If one 
be true, the other must be false,” 
sounds harsh; yet it is, we believe, 
but scholastic language, and the 
words do not sound so in Latin. 
But restricting the question to facts, 
the Professor has been far from 
overwhelming with his facts, and has 
not any mighty cause of triumph. 
We shall not join “ the wrangling 
upon mere antiquarian facts’ which 
he has deprecated ; but where has he 
shewn, that before the time of James 
the First, Dissenters were ever ad- 
initted into the University ? The Edi- 
tor of the Standard, with his wonted 
talent and learning, has shewn, by 
numerous quotations from the laws 
of Edward Sixth and Elizabeth, that 
no Dissenter was permitted even in 
the kingdom; consequently, that no 
Dissenter could be admitted into the 
University. The 6th of James the 
First was but a recital of the law of 
the land. Dr Giffard points out to 
Professor Sedgwick the nature of 
declaratory laws and ancillary sta- 
tutes, as they are called by Lord 
Coke. They are both alike conser- 
vative of customs. The one merely 
render more clear and certain what 
they assume to have been previously 
the law; the other. only give effi- 
cacy to principles before sanctioned 
by the Legislature. King James 
found no Dissenters in the Universi- 
ties—no avowed Dissenters in the 
kingdom. From a new state of af- 
fairs, new consequences were ap- 
prehended; and a measure was 


adopted, not of innovation, but of 
prevention, The Standard shews, 
that under the laws against noncon- 
formity, prior to the time of Jamesthe 
First, private University statutes, for 
the exclusion of nonconformists, 
were altogether unnecessary, “ and 
no more to be dreamt of than Uni- 
versity statutes for the exclusion of 
centaurs or griffins.” What, then, 
it may be asked, is the meaning of 
the restitution of the University sys- 
tem prior to the reign of James I. ? 
In what did it differ, in form or spirit, 
from the system then fortified b 

a confirmatory law, and enduring till 
this day—but perhaps now about to 
be dissolved? James was a poor 
creature—but good laws have been 
enacted by despicable Kings, and 
more despicable Parliaments, and 
still more despicable Ministers. And 
how happened it, that these inno- 
vating restrictions, destructive of 
“the ancient laws and laudable cus- 
toms of the University,” have been 
suffered to remain in force till pretty 
far on in the reign of William the 
Fourth — William the Liberator ? 
Did William the Third, who was in 
his way a liberator too, annul the re- 
strictions which James the First im- 
posed? Or did he and other princes 
do what they could to strengthen 
them? Was the Oranger blind to 
this flagrant crime of the Dethroned ? 
Was the freed nation blind to it? 
That king and people did not rejoice 
with one consent to rescind the base 
law of thetyrant? No. William had 
the eye as well as the beak of an 
eagle ; and the glorious Revolution of 
1688 purged with euphrasy the sight 
of the nation till it shone, and pierced 
through —? with a glance that 
withered. But, by all men, the re- 
strictiverules of the Universities were 
then clearly seen to be safeguards 
to the civil and religious liberties of 
England. William, therefore, con- 
firmed,—not by any specific acts, 
for these were not needed, but by 
the whole tenor of his reign,—what 
James had done; and James did no 
more than secure to the Universities 
by one measure, what Elizabeth had 
secured to them by another—the mea- 
sures themselves being different, ac- 
cording to the difference of the times. 
For in the reign of Elizabeth every 
body knows that tests were imposed, 
in order to confine University edu- 
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cation to the members of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Puritans ob- 
jected to the form of the oath of su- 
premacy, which differed from that 
now in use, but it was not refused 
except by the Roman Catholics. 
That oath, and the act of uniformi- 
ty, constituted the test which was 
og rape to keep the Universities 
for the strict purposes of the Esta- 
blishment; and the act of King James 
the First, as we have already seen, 
of which so many complaints have 
been made, had been only in con- 
formity with the same principle—as 
was forcibly stated in the House—we 
believe, in the admirable speech of 
Sir Robert Inglis. There really does 
not seem to us any “ wrangling 
about antiquarian facts” here ; nor 
can we sympathize with, nor indeed 
understand, the excessive love and 
admiration Professor Sedgwick feels 
for the spirit that animated the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge centuries ago, 
as if it were a spirit so much more 
liberal and enlightened than that 
which now inspires it, and has in- 
spired it during its glorious growth ; 
and when it dies, will, we fear, leave 
it to ual, perhaps rapid decay. 
That the ages before James the First 
were more intellectual than those 
which have succeeded, we cannot 
think; so that even had Professor 
Sedgwick shewn, what he has been 
auable to shew, that the Universi- 
ties were open to all human beings, 
and wooed men of all religious 
creeds to their nursing bosoms, that 
would be no argument with us for 
desiring that those Almz Matres 
should again appear as the exube- 
rantly-breasted sisters of Charity, 
and offer sustenance to all mouths, 
though their milk of sound doctrine 
might be “ with sputtering noise re- 
jected,” and the wry faces and re- 
volting stomachs of Dissenters shew 
their ingratitude for the much soli- 
cited but unvalued boon. 

We again say, that we do earnest- 
ly desire to hear this great question 
treated on its merits by Professor 
Sedgwick himself, or some other 
Cambridge man of equal powers. 
On them he has let escape him but 
a few unsatisfactory glimpses of 
light. We long for full effulgence to 
be streamed on the principles of the 
_ Petition. None can suspect us of 
want of respect—(may we add, affec- 
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tion ?)—for aman so highly endowed, 


and so eminent in science. But 
there are in the Universities many 
as good as he who think very 
differently ; and in saying that he 
has numerous equals there, we mean 
to do him all honour. He is in the 
minority, whether we look to num- 
bers or intellect. To science, as he 
uses the term, the appeal ought not 
in reason to be made—though, if it 
were, the decision would not be in fa- 
vour of the measure;—as some of the 
most illustrious men of science seem 
to be neutral, or at least are silent 
—and many are against it. The Theo- 
logical Professors, and the Graduates 
in Divinity, think and feel as might 
have been expected of men devoutly 
dedicated to the duties of that Church 
whose doctrine and discipline they 
have sworn to preserve immaculate ; 
and Professor Sedgwick, who was 
above a to the Petition an 
authority which did not belong to it, 
as the Premier and other Ministers 
were not ashamed to do, says gene- 
rously—for there are occasions when 
it requires generosity to be just— 
“ Of those who occupy the degrees 
of highest dignity in the University, 
a large majority are unfortunately 
against us; and among those who 
have signed the counter-declaration, 
are many whose names it is impos- 
sible to read without sentiments of 
honour and respect.’”” The Wisdom 
of the University is against the mea- 
sure. 

It is far from agreeable to us to 
argue such a question against such a 
man—but till he convinces our rea- 
son, we must adhere to our opinions 
—which we have formed from expe- 
rience—nor have our opportunities 
of judging aright been less favour- 
able than his own. In a letter from 
a lay member of the Senate, publish- 
ed in the John Bull, April 13, we 
find our own sentiments so much 
better expressed than they could be 
in any words of ours, that we cannot 
but enrich our pages with a quota- 
tion :-— 

*T will not discuss with you the 
question, whether the Universities 
are more properly Lay or Ecclesias- 
tical corporations. The best writers 
upon English law consider them as 
partaking of the nature of both. It is 
sufficient for me to know, that they 
have, for three centuries at least, 
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been the sanctuaries and the source 
of pure and undefiled religion to the 
laity and a of the land; and 


that they have been, under the bless- 
ing of God, amongst others, the sig- 
nal means of preserving, in the edu- 
cated and influential classes of the 
country, and through them in the 
nation at large, a purity and a unity 
of Christian faith and practice. The 
prevalence of dissent and infidelity 
may be traced to causes out of the 
reach of human control. Pride and 
independence, the offspring of a sud- 
den emancipation from intellectual 
darkness, the rapid growth of know- 
ledge and of science, unhallowed by 
the principles of Christian morality, 
have contributed to dissever the 
bonds of the religious and social sys- 
tem. 

“ Amidst all this confusion and 
error, through seasons of political 
anarchy and religious tempest, the 
Church of England has ever been 
the pole-star which has guided the 
bewildered mariner to a haven of 
rest; the Universities of England 
have stood in the gap, and unflinch- 
ingly maintained the monarchical 
institutions of the country, and the 
rights and liberties of the people. 
They have with equal courage and 
success resisted the tyranny of a 
King, and the oppression of a Parlia- 
ment. Has all this been accidental, 
and the fortuitous result of tempo- 
rary coincidence? Has it not rather 
arisen from the principles of Chris- 
tian unity and freedom, which acom- 
mon religious training instilled, and 
a common sense of danger called in- 
to action? 

“It has been the glory and the 
blessing of this country, that its 
clergy and laity, as they are associa- 
ted in station, so are they trained un- 
der the same system and within the 
same walls. No one ean doubt, that 
to this cause is to be attributed, in a 

reat degree, the absence of that in- 
Fidelity which characterises the edu- 
cated portion and upper classes of 
the laity of some other countries. 
The literary cabal which, some years 
ago, in a neighbouring country, form- 
ed something like a regular plan for 
the destruction of the Christian reli- 
gion, included many who stood high 
in the rayks of literature and science. 
You would have Christianity no 
longer an essential part of the system 
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of the University, as a University. 
Your principle goes to this. You 
use the term Dissenter, but in a 
sense which necessarily includes all 
who are not members of the Church 
of England, whether Roman Catho- 
lic, Protestant Dissenter, Jew, Turk, 
Heretic, or Infidel. You would not 
have the University draw any dis- 
tinction, in conferring degrees, or 
admission into its governing body, 
between a believer and an unbelie- 
ver. You would have the constitu- 
ency of the University consist of a 
mixed body of Christians and infi- 
dels. All places of dignity and power 
are to be open to them. You would 
leave it to accident, whether the 
Chancellor, High Steward, Profes- 
sors, or other officers of the Univer- 
sity, were of any or no faith. You 
would give persons of every creed 
and no creed a voice in the election 
of representatives, and thus deprive 
the Church of her only recognised 
organs in the House of Commons. 
The party, with which you are now 
identified, would also ‘ relieve’ the 
Bishops from their duties inthe other 
House of Parliament. You would 
of course cease to exact attendance 
at the University church, or compli- 
ance with any ordinances not purely 
scientific. All should be voluntary. 
Such is the state of things you would 
see established in a Christian Uni- 
versity, and you would yet affect to 
believe that the change would not 
affect the interests of national reli- 
ion.” 

What was the reason assigned by 
Lord Le em and the other found- 
ers of the University of London, for 
the exclusion of Theology? The 
utter impossibility of teaching doc- 
trines to which all the members— 
who were to be of all sects—could 
in conscience conform; and the 
reason was valid. Therefore all the 
students are left to their own reli- 
gion; and religion—except in as far 
as all studies of man and nature 
comprehend it—is never mentioned 
within the walls. There is not even 
a chair of Natural Theology, which 
surely there might be, as it might 
be taught, one would think, without 
offending any faith. But Lord 
Brougham, or the able writer, who- 
ever ie may be, of the exposition of 
the principles which guided the 
foundets, raws a distinction, which 
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so far we think just, between that 
Seminary and the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In them 
the students are all resident within 
the walls. Each college is a dulce 
domum, wherein youth are instruct- 
ed in religion as in their parents’ 
house. If they be not, their life is 
without religion. The students in 
the University of London reside 
with their parents or their friends, 
and from them and with them they 
receive religious lessons, each ac- 
cording to the creed of his fathers. 
In a college not only open to Dis- 
senters, but where an immense ma- 
jority of the students are Dissenters 
— if not, indeed, them all—it is not 
easy, we confess, to see how any other 
principle could have been adopted ; 
and that proves how pernicious the 
same principle would be if adopted in 
institutions of which the character is 
the very reverse—the very reverse 
their reigning spirit. ‘‘ In a Univer- 
sity open to individuals of all reli- 
gious opinions, it would be impos- 
sible,” said Lord Brougham, or his 
accredited friend, “ to institute any 
theological lectures, and still less 
practicable to introduce any reli- 
gious observances that would be 
generally complied with.” What 
said Lord John Russell to that prin- 
ciple, when quo by Mr Goul- 
burn, in his very sensible and unan- 
swerable speech? Nota word. He 

ve it the go-by, as if he had been 
Sosb~end no matter had he been 
dumb too; but his Lordship never 
gives in his adherence either to his 
* own long if not well-digested opi- 
nions, nor yet to any of those opi- 
nions of his friends on which, never- 
theless, he acts—for the time comes 
when it is convenient to break off, 
and then with the utmost noncha- 
lance he lets them drop, like phlegm, 
out of his mouth and his mind. 
He expectorates an opinion—wipes 
his lips, and, swallows a lozenge. 
Lord Brougham, or his accredited 
friend, judiciously adds, “ In the 
Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the students, being removed 
from the superintendence of their 
parents and guardians, are placed in 
colleges or domestic establishments, 
where it is necessary that religious 
instruction should form part of the 
course of education.” He was jus- 


tifying the one principle by justify- 
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ing the other—each on its own 
ene gg now, shame to the 
ypocrisy that would thus hide its 
hidden designs. under a mask, the 
same set of men now declare their 
own argument to be worthless, and 
resolve that the system of religious 
instruction at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge shall be the same as in Gow- 
er Street—that is, that there shall be 
none at all. Can there be imagined 
any thing more basely wicked than 
this? Yet Professor Sedgwick be- 
lieves them to be friends not only of 
religion, but of the Church! 

Let us turn now to the University 
of Oxford, and to an exposition of 
the principles of the system that has 
so long been happily dominant 
there, Tites ! we fear soon to be 
broken apy | go in a “ Letter” 
from the Rev. W. Sewell, Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College—a letter 
full of the highest Christian wisdom, 
which makes us, while we read, 
often forget his mere talents, though 
they are of the highest order. We 
have a pleasure and a pride in re- 
cording in our pages sentiments so 
noble, views so comprehensive, and 
reflections so profound; and what- 
ever be the result, Oxford will for 
ever honour her champion—for, 
humbly as he speaks of himself, her 
champion he is—and of that Church 
over which has long been gathering 
a cloud, soon to burst either in harm- 
less rain, or in destructive lightning 
that may smite tower and temple 
to the dust. The University of Ox- 
ford, he observes, at present is essen- 
tially and permanently changed from 
its original constitution. That is in- 
deed most true. By many benign 
and beautiful processes has a happy 
reformation been wrought, not only 
from the times anterior to James the 
First— of which Professor Sedg- 
wick is so enamoured—but in our 
own times, and before our own eyes; 
and it is still going on—for the re- 
formation which intellect, under the 
guidance and inspiration of Chris- 
tianity, effects, never ceases, but 
shines more and more unto the per- 
fect day. 

‘It has become,” says Mr Sewell, 
“a society for education, an inter- 
mediate stage of discipline and study 
between the necessary confinement 
of a school, and the perfect liberty 
of manhood. Students do not fre- 
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quent the University at present in 
the ardent, unregulated activity of a 
disputant in logic, but they are 
brought here to be governed, and 
formed, and initiated in those rules 
of thought, and courses of study, 


which, in its public and corporate 
capacity, the University has thought 
proper to encourage.” And what 
those studies are, and what the ma- 
chinery is by which they are carried 
on, and the spirit pervading the whole 
system of the place—never were bet- 
ter—if so well explained, as by this 
good and wise man. 


‘* Our system as constituted at present, 
places in our hands the education of the 
young in an intermediate stage between 
boyhood and manhood. They are brought 
here from the close confinement of school, 
trusted with no inconsiderable degree of 
liberty and self-management, left free to 
a certain extent in their course of read- 
ing, the nature of their expenses, the for- 
mation of their society, and the employ- 
ment of their time; but still laid under 
discipline as members of a corporate so- 
ciety, and subjected more immediately to 
government by the superintendence of 
their Colleges and Tutors. This disci- 
pline and government is the end of our 
system ; the partial freedom from re- 
straint is permitted as conducing to that 
end. Young men cannot be treated and 
controlled as children. Some license 
must be allowed, not only as a prepara- 
tion for that full liberty which is soon to 
follow, but even as a necessary condition 
of retaining any practical influence upon 
their hearts and dispositions. And that 
a certain portion of their life and educa- 
tion should be passed under such a mo- 
dified restraint, that they should not all 
at once be let loose from the strictness 
of their early subjection, that they should 
exercise by degrees the liberty of maturer 
years, and be tried in a field of tempta- 
tion where there are eyes watching, and 
hands waiting to save; all this seems no 
unreasonable theory—no undesirable part 
of a national scheme of education. Men 
complain of the temptations of the uni- 
versity, and the follies which often are 
found here. But these temptations are 
inseparable from the very condition of a 
system intended to answer the purpose of 
a preparation and introduction to the 
world. And these follies must always 
be expected, till we find human nature 
perfect, or human control over agents 
even partially independent, strong enough 
to exclude the risk of errors. There 
must be permitted among us a certain 
degree of freedom—freedom of thought, 
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freedom of study, freedom of action,—if 
it be desirable, as it is desirable, that 
young men should pass through this tran- 
sition state of discipline, and we are to 
conduct them. 

** But if this be allowed, another condi- 
tion of our system necessarily follows. 
Exactly in proportion as it removes the 
restraint of abstract rules, it must pro- 
vide for a closer, a more particular, if I 
may use the word, a more affectionate 
superintendence over the habits and ac- 
tions of the young. It must create an 
individual influence, an influence of pri- 
vate respect and personal attachment, to 
reach even the hours and actions which 
publicly are left free and unguarded. 
For this purpose the prudent framers of 
our present statutes provided, that the 
great mass of students (all, I might say, 
for the exceptions are insignificant) should 
be brought under the roofs of their sepa- 
rate colleges, and independently of the 
Lecturers in public, should none of them 
be left without a Tutor.” 


The understanding is cultivated— 
and by finest appliances—as an in- 
strument and a mean, not an end. 
Mere knowledge, and mere talent, 
though there they are to be found, 
deep and brilliant, are not the ob- 
jects- of highest ambition and re- 
spect, under a system of Christian 
education. “ In one word,” says Mr 
Sewell, “ we would stand to the 
young—first as their moral guardians, 
and then as their instructors in learn- 
ing;” and the creed of human na- 
ture taught them is drawn from the 
Bible, and enforced by lessons de- 
rived from the fatal errors, as well 
as the wonderful truths, of heathen 
philosophy. 

If improvement is still to be made 
—and that it is, Mr Sewell would be 
the last to deny—is it to be by an 
abandonment of the formal part of 
the system, or by an encouragement 
and extension of its spirit ? 


** We must cherish, not destroy. But 
(it is the point to which I have been lead- 
ing) the admission into our body of Dis- 
senters from the Established Church must 
prove its immediate destruction. It must 
be so for thisreason. The University of 
Oxford is happily not an enlightened body. 
It sprung and received its support from a 
strong and earnest spirit of devotion. All 
its early statutes and foundations were 
most deeply imbued with religion. Its 
motto is, ‘ The Lord our light.’ And, 


thank God, this has not yet been changed 
for the light of the present generation. 
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Perhaps there never was a time when, in 
every denomination of members, the spirit 
of religion was so strong and so active as 
at present. All the older member's of our 
societies, either personally or by reputa- 
‘tion, are tolerably well known to each 
other. For a college, one of the first in 
point of number, I can answer from my 
own observation. I have known some- 
thing of nearly all the young men who, 
during the last few years, have risen into 
distinction, and been sent into the world. 
And other opportunities have been given 
me of observing the tone of opinion pre- 
valent in the great mass of students. It 
is a most heartfelt delight to be able ho- 
nestly and sincerely to assert, that a re- 
spect for religion, that at least the ele- 
ments of piety are one of the distinguish- 
ing features in the character our system 
tends to form. ‘There is, of course, vice ; 
there is, of course, indifference; there 
may be even something worse. In all 
large bodies of young men, brought from 
all parts of the country, and from every 
variety of condition, we know there must 
be. But in the best and most respected, 
and only influential part of the society, (I 
speak of the young as well as of the old,) 
most frequently coupled with the greatest 
talents and acquirements, and very often 
with rank and fortune, a reyerence and 
deference for religion is sure to be found. 
We are, thank God, a religious body—and 
by his blessing will continue the same. 
For, in addition to such habits of thought 
as many may deem to be prejudice, we 
have certain other principles and reasons 
for desiring to constitute religion a most 
vital and prominent part in our system of 
moral education. You have lamented the 
unenlightened state of our minds in this 
enlightened age. And one light has fallen, 
not from Heaven, upon the eyes of the 
present generation, which to us is total 
darkness. We do not think it possible, we 
could not even attempt to make men good, 
without endeavouring to make them Chris- 
tians. We cannot understand a scheme 
of moral control, or moral perfection, in 
which religion, fixed, definite, positive 
religion, is left out. I will tell you two 
reasons only, and leave you to judge if 
they are despicable. 

“ First, then, our view of morality (and 
moral science is the chiefest of our stu- 
dies) embraces a much wider field than is 
comprised in the language of the world. 
Moral goodness is a right state of heart, a 
right perception and sense of all those 
relations, in which as moral agents we 
stand to all other moral beings. It does 
not rest in mere external actions, nor in 
any partial scheme of moral affection. 
Wherever a mind exists, there a relation 
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exists between it and ourselves. Such 
relations nature has framed us to establish 
even within our own mind, by giving us 
the power of reflection. And our moral 
virtues and moral duties are those feelings, 
sentiments, tendencies, and obligations, 
which nature universally excites when- 
ever the relations are perceived. The ex- 
tent, therefore, and the compass of mo- 
tality, is limited only by the multitude of 
moral agents, whose existence we can dis- 
cover. And any system which excludes 
a single part, is necessarily false and im- 
perfect. Prudence, therefore, to ourselves, 
benevolence to man, even piety to God, by 
itself, if it could possibly exist alone, can- 
not form in any great scheme of duty the 
whole perfection of the human heart. 
Much less can that scheme be perfect, 
be any thing but a miserable, misshapen, 
and mutilated fragment, which excludes 
from our moral relations the relation of 
man to his God. Hence, as we do not 
value, as we rather compassionate and 
dread, mere talent without goodness of 
heart ; so goodness of heart, that is, any 
thing deserving of the name, we cannot 
recognise apart from religion. If morality 
means the absence of certain gross crimes, 
aman may be destitute of religion, and 
still be moral. But if morality means 
goodness, such a man is no more good 
than the person who commits adultery 
without robbing, or robs without commit- 
ting adultery. 

* But, secondly, even if our view of 
morality was different, and confined to 
the narrow limits of general opinion, 
there is another reason of equal weight, 
which would compel us to make religion, 
and not mere religion, but Christianity, 
an integral part of education. 

* We do not know how to make men 
good, supposing goodness to be separate 
from religion, without employing Chris- 
tianity as an instrument. 

Very much of our reading and study is 
devoted to the moral philosophy both of 
ancient and modern times. And no little 
interest is taken in the general theory of 
moral improvement. But looking at the 
human heart and our human means of 
acting upon it, we find our hand perfectly 
powerless, I might say, perfectly empty, 
without taking up the Bible. As far as 
the common appeals to human prudence 
are concerned, nature herself has provi- 
ded all that ingenuity could imagine, and 
with how little success I need not say. 
As for declamatory panegyrics on the 
dignity and loveliness of virtue, they re- 
quire, I fear, to be effectual, not a bad 
heart which needs correction, but a heart 
already good to admit and understand 
them. Appeal to human feeling and so- 
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cial affections, may indeed do something 
in keeping men from sin, but in many 
hearts they scarcely exist, and in all are 
transient, Change of place destroys their 
recollection, and the frequency of use will 
deaden their force. And we remember 
that beautiful confession of a most eminent 
man, ‘I have practised that honest ar- 
tifice of Seneca, and in my retired and 
solitary imagination, to detain me from 
the foulness of vice, have fancied to my- 
self the presence of my dearest and wor- 
thiest friend, before whom I should lose 
my head, rather than be vicious: yet 
herein I found that there was nought but 
moral honesty, and this was not to be 
virtuous for his sake who must reward 
us at last. I have tried if I could reach 
that great resolution of his to be honest 
without thought of heaven or hell; and 
indeed I found upon a natural inclination 
and inbred loyalty. unto virtue, that I 
could serve her without a livery; yet not,’ 
he concludes, ‘not in that resolved and 
venerable way, but that the frailty of my 
nature, upon any easy temptation, might 
be induced to forget her.’ 

The great and constant problem of 
morals, is the art of making men good. 
And we know but one solution, which is, 
to make them Christians. Christianity 
differs in this from all other systems 
iramed to act upon our moral constitu- 
tion ; that it isa system of external facts, 
It does indeed employ and excite princi- 
ples and affections inherent in our com- 
mon nature. It could do no otherwise. 
But it places before them other scenes, 
other beings, other relations, and other 
prospects, besides what the world con- 
tains. It changes our position, and so tries 
to change the heart. If men think that 
our follies and vices arise from our situa- 
tion on earth, cut off from the sight of 
Heaven, and the direct communication 
with our Maker, the same change which 
they would effect by rolling away the sky, 
and betning us to the feet of God's 
throne, is effected by the faith of Chris- 
tianity. We know no better, no more 
powerful mode of acting on the human 
heart. And, therefore, the faith of Chris- 
tianity is with us the great instrument 
of morality. 

** As a part, then, and portion, and by 
far the largest portion, of goodness, and 
as the means of producing goodness, we 
cannot consent to part with our religion. 
For this reason twice a-day we assemble 
for public prayer, not as a mere form, or 
a rule of discipline, but because those who 
framed our statutes, and many, if not all, 
who conform to them, believe that the 
duties of the day are nothing but as con- 
secrated by God ; because though a care- 
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less discharge of such an act deadens and 
hardens the heart, a right and faitiful 
attempt to fulfil it is one of the best 
means of perfection. If men on entering 
their chapel will compel their attention 
to rest oh the objects before their eyes, 
and the words put into their mouths, 
their thoughts by degrees will slide into 
that frame and temper of mind, from 
which prayer will naturally flow. And 
if this exertion is kept up throughout the 
whole course of our Church Liturgy, 
twice every day they will practise all the 
good thoughts and feelings which consti- 
tute a Christian life. We do not with- 
hold this opportunity of great good from 
those who are willing to embrace it, be- 
cause those who persist in inattention 
necessarily turn it to evil. On the same 
principle our statutes command, that the 
ordinances and articles of our faith should 
form an essential part in our weekly in- 
struction. In the College to which I 
belong, probably in many others, nearly 
a third of our regular lectures is devoted 
exclusively to religion. And no man 
leaves us without having passed through 
a certain course of reading, fixed accord- 
ing to his own powers, in the history, 
the evidences, the ethics, and especially 
the peculiar doctrines of the Bible, as as- 
serted in our articles of faith. If you 
attended at the public examinations of the 
University, you would find these points 
not only insisted on in a separate branch, 
but constantly connected, in proportion to 
the talents and acquirements of students, 
with all their other studies,—the history - 
of the Bible with the history of heathen- 
ism ; the criticisms of scholars with the 
language of the Testament ; the ethics of 
Plato and Aristotle with the moral doc- 
trines of the Gospel ; and the theories of 
ancient philosophy with the tenets and 
distinctions of our Church. All this 
is done upon the belief, that in pro- 
portion as we give a young man know- 
ledge, we must give him at the same 
time something to correct and to guide 
it. It is done because we hold religion 
to be the best of wisdom, and Christi- 
anity the best of religions.” 


Mr Sewell’s statements respecting 
the place which religious instruction 
holds in the system at Oxford, is as 
certainly to be depended on as Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick’s, respecting the 
same important point at Cambridge ; 
and we must say that the aor 
riority is immeasurably on the side 
of Oxford. At Cambridge, “no 


under graduate is compelled to at- 
tend a lecture delivered by any. 
professors of theology,” (nor at 
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Oxford). “To the best of my be- 
lief, no college lectures on divinity 
have ever, within the last thirty 
years, been delivered, which a Dissen- 
ter of any denomination would have 
scrupled to attend—such lectures be- 
ing studiously confined to a critical 
examination of various parts of the 
New Testament, to discussions on 
the evidences of Christianity, and so 
on,” &c. Such college lectures must 
be very cautious coucerns—some- 
what jejune, and not a little dry. 
Critical examinations on various 
parts of the New Testament—we 
take the liberty to think— could 
hardly avoid many important points 
on which, though a Dissenter of any 
denomination might not scruple to 
listen to an expounder who belong- 
ed to the Church of England, he 
must scruple to believe one word he 
hears; nor cantheevidences of Chris- 
tianity be rightly presented, with- 
out any regard being paid to the doc- 
trines—for we have always thought 
—nor surely are we singular in that 
belief—that its internal evidence 
shone like light. But that light must 
be cleared of mist and cloud to the 
eyes of the young who desire to 
see it; and is that internal evidence 
the same to a Unitarian or a Soci- 
nian, as to him who already believes 
in a very different creed, and listens 
to lectures that it may be enlighten- 
ed and confirmed? Many a consci- 
entious Dissenter—nay, all—would 
scruple to attend the lectures of Mr 
Sewell. But the reason of this wide 
and vast difference between the two 
systems, in as far as regards reli- 
oe instruction, is manifest. At 

ambridge, Dissenters have been for 
a good many years admitted, at Ox- 
ford there are none; and care has 
been taken, it would appear, not to 
hurt their feelings, so that within 
these thirty years no college lectures 
on divinity have been delivered, 
which, to the best of Professor Sedg- 
wick’s belief—and he is at once an 
unexceptionable witness and an en- 
lightened judge—“a Dissenter of any 
denomination would have scrupled 
to attend.” May we express our 
surprise, that during all those thirty 
years, no college lecturer on divinity 
should have arisen who scrupled to 
deliver them? 

Mr Sewell does not therefore agree 
with Professor Sedgwick in thinking 
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it a matter of indifference whether 
students issue from the hands of 
their tutors, Presbyterians or Me- 
thodists, Calvinists or Baptists, Uni- 
tarians or Churchmen. He professes 
to “ have little liberality in religion.” 
He is charitable in his judgments of 
the faith of his fellow-men ; nor does 
he believe in the infallibility of the 
Episcopal Church. But he believes 
in its doctrines, as Professor Sedg- 
wick does—with this difference in 
his opinion of the duty of tutors 
in Universities belonging to that 
Church—and in which the tenets of 
that Church are commanded to be 
taught—“ that he cannot part with 
one shred or item of doctrine whe- 
ther in commands of God, or arti- 
cles of Faith, in facts of the Gospel, 
or practice of the Church, which he 
ii to be established by the 
same inspiration, which sanctions 
and consecrates the Bible.” In all 
this Mr Sewell shews himself far 
behind the Spirit of the Age. Let us 
be with him in that serene region 
long ago “ visited by the day-spriftg 
from oa high”—by the spirit of all 
ages— where “our noisy years 
seem moments in the silence of the 
eternal Being,” and this age of stalk- 
ing shadows pluming themselves on 
their substantial altitude low as emp- 
tiest dreams—but a speck. 


“Is it necessary for me now to ex- 
plain, Why, consistently with her prin- 
ciples and duty, the University of Ox- 
ford cannot and ought not to consent to 
the admission of Dissenters to its body? 

*¢ Even if you would send us your sons, 
and permit us, as we surely should en- 
deavour, to attempt their conversion, we 
should be reluctant to bring within our 
walls such elements of religious dis- 
pute. 

“ But, if their conversion is prohibited, 
we will not consent to take the charge. 
We will not affect to educate, where the 
great end of education is excluded. We 
will not pretend to control, when the 
great engine of control is taken from our 
hands. We deny the possibility of edu- 
cating men as Christians, upon any wide 
comprehensive plan, which shall unite all 
sects by excluding all distinctions. Na- 
tural religion,—that is, a religion with- 
out faith, or repentance, or an atonement, 
or asanctifying spirit, or a visible Church, 
—this may be taught; but with what ef- 
fect the heathen world can answer. We 


are not heathens, and we will not under- 
take to become the priests of nature, 
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“ But, you will urge, how many sects 
are there, differing from the National 
Church solely in points and forms, which 
no parties hold essential to Christianity ? 
Surely where men agree in all funda- 
mental doctrines, and differ only in trifles, 
one course of religious instruction may be 
equally applied to all. There is one plain 
matter of fact in answer to such a sug- 
gestion. If these points of separation are 
so trivial, and so irrelevant to the real, 
sincere profession of the gospel, why does 
any separation exist? Why are these 
sects no longer portions of our Church ? 
Who is it that is placed in this most se- 
rious dilemma? Either we have divided 
the Christian world for nothing at all, or 
we have divided it on doctrines which 
have nothing to do with Christianity. I 
do not wish to urge any such truth in 
accusation ; but it surely is sufficient to 
excuse us from comprehending in our re- 
ligious education, and recognising as in- 
nocent and safe, any principle so utterly 
destructive of the peace and the unity of 
Christians. 

** These points are, moreover, in gene- 
ral, points of discipline, and principles of 
submission,—of discipline and submission 
inthe most natural and reasonable field 
for its voluntary practice, where the bond 
is religion, and the authority is God. 
But discipline and submission are neces- 
sary parts of our system. Impatience of 
authority, obstinacy in opinion, self-con- 
ceit, and wilfulness of purpose,—these are 
not the features of character which we 
wish to impress upon the young. We do 
not approve of them in morals, and we 
cannot reconcile them to government. 
Nothing—and I speak from experience— 
so completely takes a young man from 
your influence, in every particular of 
conduct, as any approach to sectarianism 
—any tendency, I mean, to depart from 
the religion of his country and his home. 
Allow him a rash freedom to choose for 
himself his own form of religion, without 
any dutiful deference to a higher aud 
binding authority, and either you give up 
religion as the first and most solemn of 
actions, or you sanction a similar free- 
dom in all other acts and decisions. 

“* Again, He is in one state or another. 
He has either no religion at all, and has 
adopted his creed without thought, and 
you sanction such thoughtlessness by ab- 
staining from any attempt at correction, 
—or he is warm and anxious in his zeal ; 
and this zeal—I speak again from expe- 
rience—infuses the spirit of opposition 
into every department of instruction. He 
himself is ardent in conversion ; and you 
make no effort to convert him. He dis- 
trusts your religion, and despises your 
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coldness. There is one, the greatest se- 
cret of the héart, which you cannot dis- 
cuss without dispute; and you cannot 
procure his confidence. You speak in the 
language of authority, and may compel 
an external submission ; but he departs 
with the pride of a martyr, and the com- 
placency of one who bears within him the 
ultimate standard of appeal. It begets 
coldness, suspicion, and reserve. There 
is something always behind the mere out- 
ward communication, which you cannot 
reach, and scarcely dare totouch. You 
cannot place him before you, and claim 
that supreme authority over his counsels, 
and affections, and conduct, which, as 
the minister of God, charged with the 
care of his soul, you have the right and 
the duty to assert. And still less can 
you attach him to your side by that spi- 
rit of confidence and friendship, to form 
which, with all beneath our care, is the 
great business and pleasure we should 
aim at, and without which we cannot 
succeed in forming them to all goodness 
and truth. 

“So much for our intercourse with 
those whose religion would exclude them 
from our control. Our intercourse with 
others would not be facilitated or im- 
proved by the presence of such an ex- 
ample. And its influence on the minds 
of the young, who belong to our own com- 
munion, would be fatal in the highest de- 
gree. It would infallibly break them up 
into every variety of sects.” 

We believe the objections here 
so calmly urged, in conviction of 
their natural force, can never be re- 
butted, but then they may be set 
aside ; for they are but creatures of 
the mind, and you may, if you will, 
call them phantoms. An act of 
Parliament is a substance—it is a 

iece of parchment—you see it yel- 
ow—you hear it rustle—you hold 
it up in your hand—you call it a 
charter of rights—and the world 
calls you a Libera]. All the Dissen- 
ters want is really, after all—you 
say—not much ; it is merely “full, 
true, pa and absolute liberty.” 
On what plea do they call themselves 
Dissenters? Think what they will 
—strive all they can to destroy what 
most you value and hold holiest— 
set themselves against the majority 
in all that is dearest to it, and which 
that per ay f has through a — 
succession 0: ages laboured to buil 
up, extend, and guard as an inviola- 


ble trust, and an inappretiable 
treasure—and then complain to the 
State of the hardship of being exe 
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cluded from any of the privileges 
which, by their own act; they relin- 
quished, and long pursued with im- 
mitigable hate to sweep away! till 
they find that to possess them will 
be totheir own temporal advantage, 
and then what a change of tone and 
temper, and how laudatory are they 
all! And that is conduct according to 
conscience ! and to concede such 
claims is to shew a mind in unison 
with the Spirit of the Age! And that 
spirit is a goer spirit to which 
the spirit of Christianity itself must 
bow, and from it accept the law of 
thouglit, feeling, action, life ! 

To be admitted to enter the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was, we pre- 
sume, at the time said to be a boon 
bestowed rather than a right ted 
to Dissenters. But be it said that it 
was a right granted; was it given 
them as part of their natural right of 
inheritance, or as the whole? If as 
a part, there was meanness and in- 
justice in the niggardly grant; if as 
a whole, why yield to the Dissenters 
now? Tillentitled to graduate, they 
will not now rest; and after they 
have been so entitled, how long will 
they rest till they bestir themselves 
to procure all the advan which 
graduation may yield? ey will 
not wait a year—not a day—not an 
hour. They are meditating it now— 
they have been meditating it long— 
and they will gain their object—for 
feeble will be the force of those in- 
side the door—a simultaneous rush 
will be made—not with Professor 
Sedgwick at its head—for he is sin- 
cere,and affects to believe nothing that 
he does not believe—and he seems 
not to believe this—but with some 
men, even more liberal than he, 
constrained by none of his high 
thoughts—a pretender, perhaps, in 
that science in which the Professor 
is a true proficient—not a Dissenter 
even from that Church, of which 
the Head of the Petitioners is an 
affectionate—would we could say, 
in all senses, a faithful son—but by 
a man of no religion but that known 
by the name of Natural—a Deist in 
hie loftier hours—in his lowest, an 
Atheist. 

“TI co 
fessor, “ 
who si 


tulate,” says the Pro- 
members of the Senate 
the petition on the fa- 


vourable hearing their prayer has met 
sure grounds of 


with, and on 
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hope, that before many months are 
over, their wishes will be accom- 
plished. They have asked for no- 


thing but what the present condition 
of the country imperiously demands ! 
and what is at once compatible with 
the honour of the University and the 
safety of our Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishments. Under the contemplated 
change, none but well-educated men 
in a good condition of life can come 
among us from the Dissenting Body, 
and from such men what cause have 
we of fear?” So the concession of 
the claims of the Dissenters is impe- 
riously demanded? By whom? 
Why, by themselves—for what else 
can be meant by those most inde- 
finite words, “the present condition 
of the country?” Does the Church 
of England demand it? Do the 
hy ag ag v9 it? Do the no. 

ility, gentry, Episcopalian people 
of England / the me it? No ut 
the Dissenters demand it —a mul- 
titude, with all creeds, and with 
none—who, to use the words of the 
Editor of the Standard—iet us call 
him by his honoued name—Dr Gif- 
fard—* if they want degrees, let 
them go where these degrees can be 
already had without difficulty ; or if 
they want to raise them in the Eng- 
lish soil, let them erect and endow 
Universities of their own, with titles 
of their own; and as soon as these 
Universities and titles merit the 
same consideration as the Universi- 
ties and titles of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, there can be no doubt that 
they will receive it. Meanwhile let 
not the Dissenters, or any one else, 
claim a participation in what they 
have not earned, or seek to enforce 
it, either directly or by intrusion, or 
by claiming a legal right to forge, as 
it were, the indorsements of Oxford 
and Cambridge.” 

“ Under the contemplated change, 
none but well-educated men, in a 
good condition of life, can come 
among us from the Dissenting body,” 
says essor Sedgwick ; “and from 
such men we have nothing to fear.” 
What! is nothing ever to be feared 
from well-educated men, in a good 
condition of life? From none else, 
say we. Understand, however, “ well- 

ucated” and *‘ good,” in a some- 
what different sense from that in 
which they are here used, with an 


unintentionally sophistical quirk.— 
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The better, in mere worldly circum- 
stances, the condition of the Dissen- 
ters is—for reasons too plain to 
be even alluded to—the stronger 
their animosity to the Established 
Church. A good education implies 
a right religious belief; and that, it 
will not be said, is possessed by all 
the Dissenters who may be laxly 
said to be well-educated, and strict- 
ly ina good condition of life. Many 
of them will have no religious be- 
lief at all—but among them there 
will no doubt be men of talents, and 
zeal, and energy, and ambition. If 
they have no principle—and many 
will have Fal bins ahs be “ no- 
thing to fear from such persons” 
when they possess power? If they 
have principle—and many, nay 
most, will have it—if it be dear to 
them, will they not do their best to 
procure for it full freedom of play— 
tor in that alone can it be said to 
have life ? And, if so, will they slee 
while others wake, or rather will 
they not wake while others sleep, till 
they break the dreams of the slumber- 
ers by the crash made in falling first 
by one part, and then by another of 
the old sacred edifice, which, long 
before its natural date, may be sore- 
ly dilapidated, and at last reduced 
to ruin by a rougher hand than that 
of time ? 

“ The spoliation of Church proper- 
ty,” the Professor continues, “‘ can- 
not begin at Cambridge. If sucha 
calamity be in reserve for us, (which 
God forbid, ) it will either commence 
suddenly in some brutal acts of demo- 
cratic violence, fatal to all property, 
or be brought about gradually by 
the progressive alienation of those 
who, from their property and intel- 
ligence, have a natural weight in the 
councils of the State. Against the 
former kind of spoliation academical 
regulations offer no defence; from 
the latter, we must be base church- 
men, and no better than moral cow- 
ards, if we think we have aught to 
fear, provided we be true to our- 
selves, and waste not foolishly our 
strength in defending untenable po- 
sitions, and maintaining a system of 
exclusion opposed to the temper of 
the age in which we live, and the 
present tolerant spirit of English 
law.”? Warmly conceived, and well 
expressed ; but glowing thouglibe the 
words, attheir first drop on the paper, 


“ they languish, grow dim, and die,” 
in the parching-up light of truth. 
Church spoliation may not begin at 
Cambridge—but it may end there; 
and the measure that seems so full 
of ee of all good to Professor 
Sedgwick’s eyes, may not only pre- 
pare a path, but open a door to the 
spoiler. The Dissenters become a 
part of the governing body—but 
that will not satisfy them, if they be 
as other men. “Should they be 
told,” to use the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, “ that all offices of emolument, 
all of a pecuniary nature, are to be 
closed against them ; that they may 
take a degree which qualifies them 
for such office, but that they must 
not enjoy any of its profits or emo- 
lument — will not the same argu- 
ment now advanced in favour of con- 
com them degrees be repeat- 
ed?”’ We have already said that they 
will—if the laws of nature be notchan- 
ged as well as those of the Universi- 
ties—and that the same arguments 
will be triumphant. “ By admitting 
them to the governing body,” says 
Sir Robert, “a small minority will 
be created, and it is well known 
what even a small minority can 
effect, particularly when in pursuit 
of objects of ambition. It is a great 
fallacy to say, that because Dissen« 
ters are now admitted to the bene- 
fits of University education, with- 
out any injurious effects, (which 
we don’t eases the same result 
would follow a further extension of 
their privileges. The first conces- 
sion will involve the remainder; a 
new subject of discontent will be 
created, and it will be saying, ‘Peace 
—peace—when is no peace;’ and 
an instrument would be placed in 
the hands of Dissenters to wield for 
the purpose of extorting the remain- 
ing equal — and privileges.” 
Thus far Sir Robert Peel. Now, the 
spirit of encroachment is often a 
still, stealthy, but sure spirit, work- 
ing almost imperceptibly, while it is 
undermining deep, or boring thor. 
ough; so that all at once sinks foun- 
dation, and into rubbish topples 
down wall. And the spirit of con- 
cession is a weak, wavering spirit, 
that yields first av inch and then an 
ell, till at last, looking back, it sees 
the people whom it had been conci- 
liating grown intoa great crowd, dis- 


contented with the ground they have 
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been thus suffered to occupy, and 
pressing on in battalious array, “with 
the measured tread of marching 
men,” whom there is no power to 
stop, were there the desire, and they 
carry without collision the last posts 
of all on the summit of the hill. 
“ Well-educated men, in a good con- 
dition,” form the great body of Dis- 
senters, and “ from such what have 
we to fear?” Every thing and all. 
“ The college endowments are, with 
limited exceptions,” says the Pro- 
fessor, “ secured to the members of 
the Established Church.” “ By 
what spells, what conjurations, and 
what mighty magic,” ask we, that 
the spirit of the age shall not cut 
the security like a rotten rope, or 
consume it like dry flax ? 

Is it true, that “ academical regu- 
lations offer no defence against bru- 
tal acts of democratic violence ?” 
No. All regulations do—for the 
sanctity of unviolated law overawes 
the multitude, else whence the sta- 
bility of any state? “ Academical 
regulations” are poor and inade- 

uate words to express the power of 
time-hallowed institutions. Let the 
great, old, famous English Universi- 
ties remain what they have been for 
sO many ages, in purpose and in spi- 
rit, and sacred in the eyes and in 
the hearts of so many millions, with 
not one “ moral coward” among 
them all, and the might of their ma- 
jesty, combined with that of a vene- 
rable and magnificent Church Esta- 
blishment, will prevail even over 
“ the brutality of democratic vio- 
lence,” for it will be for ever curb- 
ing it, and, better still, humanizing 
it, by the irresistible influences of 
religion, felt wide and afar over 
dwellers in darksome places, who 
yet know not whence the bless- 
ing comes, while they owe it to 
a spirit that holds its court amon 
those towers and temples, an 
speaks in the voice, and bestows 
through the hands, of its own Chris- 
tian priesthood. 

With our admiration of Professor 
Sedgwick’s talents, and our respect 
for his character, sorry are we to say, 
that we do not think that he and his 
friends, who have presented that 
Petition, have been ‘‘ true to them- 
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selves.” And as “for foolishly was- 
ting their strength in defending un- 
tenable positions,” how muchoftener 
have empires been lost by relin- 
quishing positions foolishly thought 
to be untenable, when they might 
have been held against all invaders 
—in front co sy ar graced to be 
turned on either flank, the one pro- 
tected by rocks commanding the 
enemy’s whole position, and the 
other by a wood, into which had he 
ventured, he had been lost. We are 
sick at “the eternal blazon”’ of the 
“temper of the age.” What is its 
temper ? Is it, in sad truth, an irre- 
ligious age? No. Then let not the 
friends of religion fear. But neither 
let them act as if they did fear. 
Let them defy the hordes of infidels, 
by whom the Dissenters are backed 
—backed, perhaps, though we know 
not how that is—without or against 
their will. True, that “ Cambridge 
is a University in the proper sense 
of the word—a place of national 
education, not for the Church mere- 
ly, but for all the learned faculties, 
a great scientific body, and a lay 
corporation.” The passage quoted 
in a former part of this article ex- 

lains that assertion, and puts it in 
its true light. It has long been so— 
and it gained its glory under a sys- 
tem, which, we fear, has seen almost 
its latest day. Well does the Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth say, in 
some pages this moment come to 
our hands—“ What then is the title 
and definition of an English Univer- 
sity ? Call them, if you will, as they 
call themselves, ‘ SEMINARIES OF 
Sounp LearRnine AND RELIGIOUS 
Epucation.’ Call them, even as they 
are called by Dissenters, ‘ National 
Seminaries of Education ;’ but call 
them not Scientific Institutions, or 
Literary Academies: the names are 
honourable, but they are not de- 
scriptive of the English Universi- 
ties. The Universities of England 
have produced, and are producing, 
and still, by God’s blessing, hope to 
produce, men eminent in every de- 
SS of literature and science ; 

ut this is neither their sole, nor is 
it their primary and characteristic 
object.” Farewell. 
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